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THE  NEW  YEAR  BELL. 

By  B«t.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

This  New  Year  bell,  as  it  struck  its  first  sol¬ 
emn  note,  rung  out  an  alarm  to  the  loiterers. 
One  year  nearer  eternity,  and  one  year  the  less 
in  which  to  secure  the  great  salvation !  “  Not 
now— by-and-by,”  has  been  the  siren  song  with 
which  most  of  my  unconverted  readers  have 
"been  trying  to  quiet  the  throes  of  conscience. 
But  that  great  bell— rung  as  by  the  Almighty 
hand— proclaims  “  The  time  is  short !  to-day,  if 
ye  will  hear,  harden  not  your  hearts ;  lay  hold 
on  the  hope  set  before  you !  ” 

In  that  lingering  man  Lot,  and  his  sin-lov¬ 
ing  family,  you  may  see  your  own  counterpart. 
Lot  really  had  no  time  to  spare.  Already  the 
heavens  above  the  Jordan  Valley  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  gather  blackness;  the  tokens  of  the 
swift-coming  shower  of  fire  were  marshalling 
in  the  air ;  and  the  command  was  “  Escape  for 
thy  life;  look  not  behind  thee,  lest  thou  be 
consumed!  ”  Now  you  are  just  as  certain  to 
perish  if  you  remain  in  your  sins,  as  Lot  was  if 
he  remained  in  Sodom.  It  is  a  hand  of  infinite 
love  and  mercy  that  strikes  on  that  bell  a  warn¬ 
ing,  which  means  “  Escape  for  thy  life !  ”  Your 
path  to  Christ  is  straight.  Salvation  in  Him  is 
certain;  promises  strew  the  path;  wonderful 
blessings  lie  along  it ;  heaven  is  at  the  end  of 
the  way. 

Your  first  duty  narrows  down  to  this  focal 
point — escape!  Act  at  once.  Delay  breeds 
more  diCBculties,  and  does  not  remove  any. 
Quit  sin  at  once — the  first  sin  that  comes  to 
hand.  Hasten  to  Jesus  at  once,  for  no  awak¬ 
ened  soul  has  taken  any  effective,  decisive  step 
until  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  atoning  Saviour. 
The  time  to  do  it  is  now.  Perhaps  there  is  now 
a  “  shy,  solitary,  serious  thought  ”  in  your 
heart  about  becoming  a  Christian.  If  you  let 
it  alone,  it  may  fiy  away  like  a  bird  through  a 
cage-door  left  open,  and  may  never  comeback. 
Or  else  a  crowd  of  New  Year’s  business  cares 
and  i>lans,  or  iierhaps  a  pressure  of  social  in¬ 
vitations  will  fiock  in,  and  the  good  thought  be 
smothered  to  death.  You  have  smothered  just 
such  blessed  thoughts  before.  The  thought  in 
your  heart  is  to  become  a  Christian  7iow ;  and 
the  great  bell  rings  out  "Now  is  the  accepted 
time ;  behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  No 
soul  was  ever  yet  saved,  and  no  good  deed  was 
ever  done  to-morrow.  Be  careful,  dear  friend, 
lest  to-morrow  find  you  beyond  the  world  of 
probation ! 

Your  escape  to  Jesus  Christ  must  not  only  be 
■quick  and  prompt;  it  must  be  very  decisive 
and  direct.  Look  not  behind  thee!  As  the 
fascinations  of  the  gay  and  the  guilty  city 
flashed  their  attractions  before  the  eye  of  Lot’s 
household,  they  lingered,  loath  to  depart.  But 
with  you  there  must  be  no  backward  longings 
or  backward  lookings.  Old  habits  hold  tight ; 
-old  associations  are  not  easily  shaken  off ;  old 
indulgences  plead  for  fresh  indulgence;  they 
only  ask  to  be  let  alone  awhile  longer.  They 
will  diinde  your  mind.  You  will  be  diverted  by 
them ;  and  distracted  between  a  prompt  choice 
of  Christ  and  falling  back  into  your  old  irrelig¬ 
ious  life.  Half  a  heart  never  carried  any  one 
to  Christ.  It  must  be  all  or  none.  That  is, 
perhai)S,  one  reason  why  you  have  never  be¬ 
come  a  Christian  before;  you  tried  to  com. 
promise  with  Christ  on  certain  iwints;  you 
tried  to  please  self  and  please  Him  toe,  to  keep 
favorite  sins  and  to  secure  heaven  also.  Just 
as  long  as  you  shrink  from  the  surrender  of 
what  you  ought  to  give  up,  you  cannot  become 
a  genuine,  whole-souled,  healthy  Christian. 
The  surrender  will  grow  more  difficult  every 
day  during  this  year.  Your  conscience  will 
grow  weaker,  and  religious  impressions  will 
lose  their  hold.  Obey  conscience  at  once. 
Cherish  your  impressions,  and  nail  them  fast 
by  acting  them  out  Delay  will  rob  you  of  un¬ 
told  blessings;  delay  may  cause  you  untold 
miseries.  Be  sure  of  this  that  every  time  you 
seriously  think  about  turning  from  sin  to  the 
Saviour,  and  leave  it  undone,  you  make  your¬ 
self  worse.  Dr.  Maclaren  illustrates  this  effect 
of  tampering  with  conscience,  by  saying  “If 
you  take  a  bit  of  phosphorus  and  put  it  upon  a 
slip  of  wood,  and  ignite  the  phosphorus,  bright 
as  the  blaze  is,  there  drops  from  it  a  white  ash 
that  coats  the  wood,  and  makes  it  almost  in¬ 
combustible.  And  so  when  the  flaming  con¬ 
viction  laid  upon  your  hearts  has  burnt  itself 
out,  it  has  coated  the  heart,  and  you  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  kindle  the  light  there  again. 
Felix  sent  for  Paul  and  talked  with  him  often ; 
he  relocated  his  conversations,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  he  rejteated  the  trembling."  My 
friend,  do  not  risk  the  effect  of  stifling  your 
convictions  of  duty  again.  Hark  once  more  to 
that  New  Year  bell!  It  says  “To-day,  if  ye 
will  hear  My  voice,  harden  not  your  heart.” 

What  this  coming  year  has  in  store  for  you 
and  me,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  reads  to¬ 
morrow  as  we  read  yesterdays.  It  may  be 
your  last  year.  It  is  sure  to  be  your  best  year, 
if  you  secure  Christ  at  its  very  beginning.  If 
you  say  “  I  will  secure  Christ  as  soon  as  I  get 
my  business  arranged,  or  as  soon  as  I  am  bet¬ 
ter  off,”  you  are  bargaining  with  the  devil. 
He  will  cheat  you  out  of  heaven.  If  you  say 
“  I  will  decide  for  Christ  by-and-by,”  you  are 
already  deciding  against  Him.  Again  I  exhort 
you.  Do  not  wait  for  more  feeling — or  for  more 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  striving  with 
you  now ;  and  faith  saves,  not  feeling.  Wait 
for  nothing.  Wait  for  no  one.  The  hand  that 
rings  that  bell  of  invitation  was  pierced  for 
your  sins.  Listen  to  its  clear  sweet  call  of  love 
— “Come  unto  Me  and  be  ye  saved.”  Let  your 
heart  respond,  O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come 
— and  perhaps  a  bell  of  Joy  may  be  rung  for 
you  in  heaven. 

nrTKRBIATIOVAX  SUNDAY -SCHOOL  LESSONS. 

While  this  Series  of  Lessons,  prepared  by  a 
Committee  representing  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  is  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
Presbj’terlan  Churches  in  this  country,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  attack  it  vigorous¬ 
ly,  holding  that  it  prevents  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  regular  course.  But  a  correspond¬ 
ent  who  has  “  conducted  a  Teachers’  Meeting 
for  twenty  years,”  and  has  thus  a  right,  by 
reason  of  his  long  experience,  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion,  argues  in  an  article  on  our  second  page 
that  these  fault-finders  are  hypercritical.  It 
is  objected  that  so  much  space  in  the  Lessons 
is  given  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  as  our  cor¬ 
respondent  well  says,  “  There  is  no  Comment¬ 
ary  on  the  New  Testament  so  good  as  the  Old, 
and  there  is  no  explanation  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  so  good  as  the  New,”  and  so  both  should 
be  studied  together,  and  each  made  to  throw 
light  on  the  other.  But,  after  all,  whatever 
plan  is  pursued,  the  chief  element  of  success 
must  be  in  the  teacher  himself.  It  is  the  sa¬ 
cred  fire  in  the  heart  which  kindles  a  fire  in 
other  hearts,  and  melts  them  all  together  in  a 
common  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  at  last  in  a  common  love  for  one  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Let  teachers  get  their  own  hearts 
warm,  and  they  will  have  no  want  of  success. 
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A  TRIP  TO  CASSIUS  AND  AMANUS. 

By  Prof.  George  E.  Post,  M.D.,  Beirut,  Syria. 

[Our  missionaries  are  very  busy  men,  and  rarely  find 
time  to  take  a  vacation,  or  give  themselves  a  rest.  One 
of  the  busiest  of  the  splendid  missionary  corps  in  the 
East  is  our  friend,  Dr.  Post  of  Beirut ;  and  if  once  in 
the  year  he  varies  the  round  of  duty  by  a  diversion  of 
a  few  days,  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  an  excursion 
to  some  new  field  in  which  he  can  at  once  take  health¬ 
ful  exercise  and  indulge  his  passion  tor  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  chiefiy  botanizing  and  geologizing.  Thus  ho  min- 
gies  study  with  pleasure,  and  comes  back  refreshed  to 
plunge  into  work  again.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
missionary  diversion  is  given  in  the  following  letter, 
which  we  have  tried  to  make  more  intelligible  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  ate  not  familiar  with  the  geography 
of  the  region  described,  by  a  small  map,  engraved  from  . 
a  drawing  by  Prof.  Post  himself.  The  Gulf  of  Issus  is 
the  same  which  appears  in  the  larger  map  we  have  given 
in  The  Evangelist  as  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon.— Ed. 
Evan.] 

LATTAKIA  TO  CASSIUS. 

Lattakia  is  a  capital  place  to  leave.  Nothing 
but  the  glamour  of  a  famous  name,  which  it 
borrowed  from  and  shared  with  more  illustri¬ 
ous  cities,  would  tempt  the  passing  traveller 
to  go  ashore,  and  wander  about  its  shabby 
streets  and  dusty  suburbs.  Only  the  open- 
hearted  hospitality  of  the  American  missiona¬ 
ries  could  detain  him  longer  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  the  few  fallen  columns  and  defaced 
entablatures,  which  give  their  silent  testimony 
of  what  Lattakia  once  was.  With  lost  domin¬ 
ion  and  ruined  commerce,  the  place  has  dwin¬ 
dled  to  a  squalid  town,  even  as  Syrian  towns 
go,  and  its  people  are  making  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  reinstate  its  fortunes  by  a  carriage- 
road,  intended  to  connect  it  with  Hamath,  and 
so  divert  a  portion  of  the  wheat  harvests  of  the 
interior  to  its  empty  warehouses. 

The  French  steamer  which  brought  me  to 
Lattakia,  left  Beirut  the  3rd  of  June,  a  little 
before  midnight.  It  was  detained  all  the  next 
day  till  ten  at  night  at  Tripoli,  taking  in  the 
freight  which  comes  from  Hums  and  Hamath, 
a  portion  of  which  Lattakia  is  so  eager  to 
clutch.  We  did  not  arrive  in  Lattakia  until 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  when  I  was  met  at  the 
ancient  port  by  Dr.  Archibald  Dodds,  medical 
missionary  at  Lattakia,  who  was  to  be  my 
companion  for  the  next  ten  days.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  in  his  hospitable  home,  engag¬ 
ed  in  arranging  the  material  for  our  journey. 
Our  apparatus  consisted  of  a  tent,  with  camp- 
cots,  cooking  utensils,  a  few  stores,  such  as 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  twined  provisions, 
a  Winchester  cavalry  carbine,  with  six  shots 
loading  at  the  breech,  a  double-barreled  shot¬ 
gun,  and  a  six-chambered  revolver.  Our  sci¬ 
entific  apparatus  consisted  of  the  presses  for 
drying  plants,  a  pair  of  picks,  and  an  aneroid 
for  taking  altitudes.  All  of  our  impedimenta 
made  two  mule  loads. 

Our  first  day  was  devoted  to  studying  the 
shell  deposits  in  the  alluvium  of  the  Lattakia 
Plain.  This  Plain  is  about  six  hours  long  (mule 
time),  by  three  or  four  broad.  Throe  rivers 
flow  south-southwest  through  its  eastern  por¬ 
tion,  cutting  their  way  through  deep  valleys 
with  steep  shelving  sides.  The  shell  dei»osits 
are  found  on  these  shelving  hillsides,  between 
the  levels  of  150  and  250  feet  above  the  sea. 
Few  are  found  above  the  higher  level,  and 
those  that  are  below  the  lower,  seem  to  have 
been  washed  down  by  water  from  the  general 
level  of  the  plain.  The  shells  are  scattered, 
imbedded  in  the  tenacious  clayey  soil,  and  in 
a  few  places  agglomerated  into  a  soft  rock.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  we  found  several 
hundred  specimens  belonging  to  forty-three 
species.  Many  of  them  correspond  closely 
with  eocene,  miocene,  and  pliocene  species 
from  Italy  and  elsewhere,  found  in  the  museum 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  and 
with  species  still  found  in  the  adjacent  sea. 

The  unmistakable  inference  from  these  de¬ 
posits,  is  that  the  Lattakia  Plain  took  a  sea- 
bath  during  a  portion  of  the  tertiary  period, 
and  that  these  shells  were  spread  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  on  the  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  Snowbar,  the  Kebir,  and  the  Beidha 
rivers.  These  deposits,  for  some  reason  not 
easy  to  assign,  did  not  begin  until  a  thickness 
of  150  feet  of  the  present  plain  had  been  form¬ 
ed,  and  ceased  after  another  hundred  feet  had 
been  laid  down,  although  not  less  than  anoth¬ 
er  hundred  feet  was  deposited  above  the  shell- 
layers.  When  the  sea-bottom  was  heaved 
above  the  surface,  the  streams  cut  through 
the  alluvium,  and  exposed  the  shells  on  the 
hillsides  on  the  zone  between  150  and  250  feet, 
while  the  rains  washed  down  a  few  shells  to 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  Thus  far  no  simi¬ 
lar  deposits  have  been  found  elsew’here  in 
SjTia.  They  are  not  unknown,  however,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  course  the  next  day  lay  northward  for 
four  hours  over  the  western  level,  shell-less 
part  of  the  Lattakia  Plain.  We  then  reached 
a  ridge  of  white  chalk  hills,  which  divides  it 
from  the  range  of  Mount  Cassius.  This  ridge 
is  interesting  to  a  naturalist,  as  the  well  defin¬ 
ed  boundary  of  a  new  botanical  region.  From 
the  moment  we  passed  it,  the  familiar  species 
of  the  Phoenician  coast  and  Lebanon  began  to 
disappear,  and  a  new  flora,  quite  peculiar  and 
local,  took  their  place.  For  this  there  are  two 
reasons,  one  geographical,  and  the  other  me¬ 
teorological. 

The  range,  of  which  the  bold  headland  of 
Cassius  is  the  highest  peak,  runs  northeast 
from  the  coast,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
great  north  and  south  chain  which  forms  the 
backbone  of  Syria.  The  Orontes,  flowing  to 
the  east  of  the  Mesairy  chain,  makes  a  sharp 
bend  to  the  southwest,  a  few  miles  beyond  An¬ 


tioch,  and  flows  past  the  northern  flank  of 
Cassius,  and  empties  into  the  sea  just  south  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  of  the  Cassius  range  is 
therefore  isolated  on  the  north  by  the  Orontes 
valley,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by 
the  Lattakia  Plain,  and  only  by  its  low  east¬ 
ern  spurs  is  it  contiguous  with  the  Mesairy 
Mountains.  To  the  meteorological  reason  for 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Flora  of  Cassius,  I  will 
revert  later. 

An  hour’s  ride  over  the  chalk  ridge,  which  is 
nowhere  over  six  hundred  feet  high,  brought 
us  to  a  steep  descent  overlooking  Wadi  Kon- 
dil,  the  Valley  of  the  Lamp,  a  lovely  contrast  to 
the  glaring  chalk  hills  and  the  burning  Plain 
over  which  we  had  come.  This  valley  comes 
down  from  the  north,  and  is  deflected  by  the 
chalky  range  sharply  to  the  west.  Through  it 
meanders  a  small  stream,  overshadowed  by 
plane  trees,  and  bordered  by  myrtles  and  fon- 
tanesias,  with  their  dark  green  foliage,  which 
is  lighted  up  by  innumerable  clusters  of  olean¬ 
ders,  with  their  deep  rose-colored  flowers.  The 
valley  is  flanked  by  wooded  hills,  and  at  its 
head  towers  the  grand  isolated  cone  of  Mount 
Cassius,  seeming  in  the  clear  atmosphere  quite 
close  at  hand,  but  in  reality  a  day’s  journey 
off.  This  valley  would  be  considered  beautiful 
in  any  landscape,  but  in  contrast  with  the 
scorched  and  blasted  plains  and  naked  rocks 
of  Syria,  it  is  a  veritable  Eden.  We  passed 
through  it  at  the  season  of  the  wheat  har\'est, 
when  it  was  alive  with  peasants  (men,  women, 
and  children)  in  their  bright-colored  garments, 
reaping  and  binding  and  gleaning,  just  as  Boaz 
and  his  young  men  and  maidens  did  three 
thousand  years  ago.  The  farmers  of  this  re¬ 
gion  are  most  of  them  fellaheen,  a  word  which 
etymologically  signifies  farmer,  but  in  com¬ 
mon  usage  means  a  Mesairy.  This  race  is  half 
heathen,  half  Moslem,  and  extends  from  the 
north  of  Lebanon  to  Mount  Cassius,  and  thence 
is  scattered  among  other  races  all  the  way  to 
the  Cilician  Taurus. 

We  rode  an  hour  up  this  charming  valley, 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  stream  a  score  of 
times,  until  we  came  to  a  place  where  a  rocky 
ridge  stretches  nearly  across  the  valley,  forc¬ 
ing  the  stream  almost  ,to  the  foot  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  range.  We  crossed  this  ridge,  and  de¬ 
bouched  upon  a  little  plain,  where  we  found 
our  cortege  under  the  shade  of  a  large  plane 
tree,  by  the  bank  of  the  Nahr  Kondil. 

When  we  had  lunched  and  pitched  our  tent, 
we  started  for  a  climb  uj)  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  overhangs  the  left  bank  of 
the  stream.  In  crossing  the  bed  of  the  brook, 
we  saw  a  boulder  of  dark  green  serpentine, 
then  a  mass  of  black  diorite,  then  a  rock  of 
grey  granite.  We  were  treading  on  igneous 
rock. 

Igneous  rocks  always  impress  me  with  a 
sense  of  reverence.  They  symbolize  firmness, 
stability,  and  independence.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  fundamental  and  original  about  them, 
in  contrast  with  such  rocks  as  the  Lebanon 
limestone,  which  have  been  subject  to  so  many 
changes,  have  entered  into  the  substance  of 
living  beings,  been  digested,  precipitated,  con¬ 
solidated,  heaved  up,  sunken  down,  worn 
away,  and  their  remains  devoured  again  by 
living  beings,  through  cycles  of  changes  which 
have  destroyed  their  identity  and  personality. 
They  are  like  the  common  herd  of  men,  the 
democracy  of  rocks,  while  the  granite  and  the  ! 
porphyry  are  its  aristocracy,  with  a  pedigree 
lost  in  nameless  antiquity,  the  product  of  the  ; 
primeval  fire  that  melted  the  elements  from 
which  the  globe  was  cast. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  igneous  rocks 
in  this  range.  The  land  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  cleft  from  north  to  south 
by  a  depression,  the  floor  of  which  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  region  of  Hums 
and  Hamath,  and  three  thousand  feet  in  Ccele 
Syria,  and  sinks  gradually  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  2600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  thence  rises  to  the  Wadi  el  Arabah 
a  few  hundred  feet  at  its  highest  point,  and 
ends  at  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  All 
the  rocks  to  the  westward  of  this  cleft,  from 
northern  Sinai  to  Wadi  Kondil,  are  stratified, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  sandstone  of 
Sinai,  and  a  few  outcroppings  of  the  same  in 
Palestine  and  Lebanon,  and  the  trap  dykes 
and  lava  fields  near  Safed  and  Eurun  Hattin, 
are  limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  great  cleft,  volcanic  rocks  ap¬ 
pear  at  many  points,  as  in  the  Leja,  which  is  a 
congealed  sea  of  lava ;  at  Lake  Phiala,  which 
is  a  volcanic  crater ;  in  the  tableland  of  Da¬ 
mascus  and  Hums,  w’here  masses  of  basalt  are 
scattered  over  the  plain.  But  the  subterrane¬ 
an  forces  which  have  acted  in  past  ages  to  the 
eastward  of  the  great  cleft,  are  acting  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Antioch,  and  under  the 
range  of  Cassius.  For  twenty  hours,  north  and 
northeast  from  the  station  where  we  were  en- 
camited,  the  igneous  rocks  are  covered  only  by 
a  few  mountain  masses  of  limestone,  but  crop 
out  everywhere  at  their  bases  and  sides. 

In  Sinai,  the  igneous  rocks  being  uncovered 
by  vegetation,  display  all  their  brilliant  colors : 
green,  red,  black,  purple,  grey,  and  white.  In 
Cassius,  however,  although  the  original  color 
of  the  rocks  Is  no  less  bright,  it  is  all  conceal¬ 
ed  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  mountains 
resemble  the  wooded  ranges  of  Vermont  or  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  trees  of  Cassius  are  pines,  oaks,  hazels, 
ironwood,  ash,  and  a  small-leaved  maple.  I 
looked  in  vain  for  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  I 
believe  that  it  was  once  the  dominant  tree  of 
the  higher  ridges,  but  it  has  disappeared.  I 
found  it  afterward  in  Amanus,  fifty  miles  to 
the  north,  as  will  appear.  The  shrubs  are 
myrtle,  fontanesia  (a  myrtle-like  shrub  allied 
to  the  ash),  arbutus,  sumach,  smoke  plant, 
and  cornel.  The  most  characteristic  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  are  the  alyssums  (which  with 
their  tall  stems  and  bright  yellow  flowers  take 
the  place  of  the  golden-rods  of  the  American 
fields),  centaureas,  mulleins,  and  broom,  with 
a  large  number  of  tall,  rank  umbelllfers. 

The  scenery  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Cassius 
resembles  that  of  the  Pokano  in  Pennsylvania, 
saving  the  glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean 
caught  from  time  to  time  through  the  valleys. 
Not  many  years  ago  they  were  covered  with 
forests,  but  most  of  the  large  trees  have  been 
cut  down  and  replaced  by  thickets  of  recent 
growth.  The  forests  have  long  ago  disappear¬ 
ed  from  the  cone  of  Cassius  itself,  which  is 
called  by  the  Arabs  El  Jebel  el  Akra  (the  bald 
mountain),  on  account  of  its  grey,  treeless 
head. 

NOT  A  VAIN  WISH. 

Our  Philadelphia  correspondent  writes,  re¬ 
ciprocating  our  wish  that  he  may  have  many 
happy  years  to  come,  and  adds  “This  wish 
from  believer  to  believer  is  any  thing  but  a 
vain  wish :  for  whatever  may  be  the  lot  in  the 
few  years  that  await  us  on  this  planet,  happy 
years  without  end  lie  beyond.” 


AMONG  THE  THIEVES  OF  LONDON. 

How  Bischarg^ed  Prisoners  are  Helped  to  a  New  life. 

By  £.  Fayson  Hammond. 

One  night  last  week,  in  company  with  Mr. 
B.  C.  Morgan,  the  editor  of  The  Christian,  we 
visited  the  famous  Seven  Dials  and  [regions  in 
that  depraved  part  of  London.  As  we  were 
told  we  were  going  among  thieves,  and  might 
“  fall  among  them,”  we  took  the  i^recaufion  to 
leave  our  watches  and  purses  in  Mr.  Morgan’s 
safe.  Our  attention  was  directed  that  evening 
more  especially  to  the  rescue  department  of 
“St.  Giles  Prison  Mission.”  We  first  went  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Whately.  He  was  just  start¬ 
ing  for  a  prayer-meeting  of  converted  thieves. 
As  he  was  a  little  late,  we  heard  them  as  we 
approached  singing  most  heartily.  On  our 
way  we  looked  in  upon  a  busy  scene  of  prepa¬ 
ration  Tor  the  annual  festival,  to  take  place  the 
next  night.  The  large  building  in  which  it  was 
to  l»e  held  was  once  a  leading  Baptist  church, 
where  the  aristocracy  in  that  part  of  the  city 
wowdripped.  It  had  two  galleries,  and  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  theatre  than  a 
church.  The  object  of  this  festival  was  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  good  work  that  had 
been  done  during  the  past  year,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  those  who  had  spent  much  of  their  lives  in 
prison  to  abandon  their  sinful  ways.  Though 
it  was  called  by  some  “  The  Thieves’  Festival,” 
it  was  to  be  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  He  is  a  Cliristian  gentleman,  and 
willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  de¬ 
praved  of  the  city.  Each  week  Mr.  Whately, 
or  some  of  his  assisUints,  distributes  to  the  va¬ 
rious  i)risoners  who  are  about  to  be  discharged 
a  card  on  which  the  following  is  printed : 

THE  MI.SSIO.V  FOB  DLSCHAROED  PRISONERS. 

Dear  Friends  :  You  are  kindly  invited  to  partake 
of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  free  of  charge,  at 
the  Mission  House,  opposite  the  prison  gates,  on 

the  night  of - .  “Inasmucli  as  ye  have  done 

it  unto  tlie  ieast  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me”  (Matt.  xxv.  40). 

Those  who  accept  the  invitation  are  met  at 
the  gates,  and  taken  to  the  meal  in  readiness 
for  them.  At  first  they  chat  freely  together — 
a  privilege  they  have  not  had  for  years.  Soon 
they  hear  a  friendly  voice  saying  “While  you 
are  eating,  will  you  listen  to  a  few  verses  from 
God’s  Word  ?  ”  The  Bible  is  then  read  and 
explained,  and  its  truths  pressed  upon  them. 
Before  leaving,  they  are  asked  to  sign  a  tem¬ 
perance  pledge.  They  are  then  conducted  to 
the  Central  Mission  Station,  where  they  are 
given  a  complete  new  suit  of  clothes  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  money. 

While  this  Mission  admonishes  and  advises, 
it  aids  the  men  by  finding  work  for  them,  and 
looking  out  for  them  afterwards.  Last  year 
the  Mission  in  Brooke  street  gave  money  and 
tracts  and  clothing  to  2‘)23  men,  103  of  whom 
were  sent  to  the  colonies.  Before  they  arrived 
at  this  Station,  their  friends,  if  they  had  any, 
were  sought  out  and  asked  to  meet  them  there ; 
287  were  thus  taken  to  their  homes,  some  of 
them  to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Situa¬ 
tions  were  obtained  for  253 ;  31  boys  were  sent 
to  sea.  Out  of  the  4961  who  came  from  the 
London  Prison  last  year,  2976  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  free  breakfast.  From  Wands¬ 
worth  Prison  5976  were  discharged,  and  from 
that  number  4071  were  present  at  the  break- 
fist  and  Bible-reading.  Out  of  the  13,836  from 
file  '#Iolloway  Prison,  5599  came.  We  noticed 
men  about  Mr.  Whately’s  office  who,  we  were 
told,  had  been  prisoners.  One  of  these  said 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  criminal  classes 
twenty-five  years.  During  this  long  period  he 
had  learned  the  trade  of  tailoring.  He  had 
been  an  inmate  of  six  different  prisons,  and 
had  been  a  burglar  and  pickpocket.  He  said 
“  I  never  had  a  chance  in  those  days,  sir.  As 
soon  as  I  came  out  of  prison,  without  a  penny 
or  any  one  to  give  me  one,  I  declare  I  had  to 
thieve  to  get  my  first  meal.  But  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  now.  In  those  days  there  wore  no  soci¬ 
eties  to  help  a  poor  fellow.  It  was  ‘  Open  the 
gate  ’  and  ‘You  may  go  ’—nothing  more.” 

One  of  these  men  admitted  he  had  been  “  in  ” 
[that  is,  in  prison]  eight  or  nine  times.  One 
of  his  stories,  in  which  he  was  trying  to  justify 
himself,  was  cut  short  by  Mr.  Whately  saying 
in  a  smiling  manner,  “Ah  yes!  that  was  for 
looking  after  a  lady  with  a  parcel  in  her  hand, 
w’asn’t  it  ?  But  never  mind,  you  have  given 
that  all  up  now,  haven’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes  sir,  indeed  I  have,”  was  the  reply. 

Each  convict  when  discharged  has  a  “bank¬ 
er’s  account  ”  opened  in  the  office  in  Brooke 
street.  He  is  sure  of  having  at  least  ten  shil¬ 
lings,  which  is  given  him  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  Mr.  Whately.  The  money 
received  and  spent  in  this  way  last  year 
amounted  to  over  $17,000.  To  enable  Mr. 
Whately  to  understand  the  kind  of  man  to 
which  an  application  refers,  a  printed  form  is 
sent,  headed,  “  Prisoner  recommended  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  of -  Prison  to  St.  Giles  Mission  for 

the  Assistance  of  Discharged  Prisoners.  In¬ 
formation  is  filed  under  the  following  heads : 
1,  name  and  sex ;  2,  age  and  avocation ;  3,  re¬ 
ligion  and  education ;  4,  date  and  place  of  con¬ 
viction  ;  5,  previous  convictions  and  nature  of 
crime ;  6,  character  in  separate  confinement ;  7, 
character  on  public  work ;  8,  trade  and  degree 
of  profession,  and  whether  capable  of  hard  la¬ 
bor;  9,  former  employer,  place  of  abode,  and 
family ;  10,  what  employment  desired ;  11,  prob¬ 
able  amount  of  gratuity  due ;  12,  when  likely 
to  be  discharged ;  13,  general  remarks. 

If  the  Mission  agrees  to  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  a  circular  is  sent  to  his  friends  in¬ 
timating  that  the  man  will  be  in  Brooke-street 
office  at  such  and  such  a  date,  and  asking  whe¬ 
ther  they  know  of  any  chance  of  employment 
for  him. 

The  convict  leaves  that  establishment  in  a 
suit  of  what  are  called  “  liberty  clothes,”  lent 
him  by  the  prison  authorities  for  the  occasion. 
These  are  exchanged  for  a  new  suit  supplied 
him  by  the  Mission  and  paid  for  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  costing  one  pound  and  seventeen  shil¬ 
lings.  All  the  clothes  the  convict  had  when 
he  became  a  prisoner  were  sold  at  auction. 

We  were  told  that  the  general  results  of 
these  efforts  were  most  satisfactory;  that  the 
majority  of  convicts,  as  a  rule,  turn  out  well. 
A  letter  was  received  last  week  from  a  large 
employer  stating  that  during  the  last  two  years 
one  hundred  men  had  been  sent  to  his  works 
by  this  Society,  and  that  most  of  them  had 
done  well.  There  had  been  only  one  instance 
of  breach  of  trust. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  last 
twenty  years  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  pris¬ 
ons  in  many  of  the  States,  and  I  believe  I  have 
seen  numbers  led  by  God’s  Spirit  to  trust  in 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Thus  I  have  been  led  to  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  prisoners.  It  has  been  my 
prayer,  as  I  have  seen  the  systematic  effort 
made  to  reclaim  such  in  this  country,  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  might  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  therefore  gather¬ 
ed  the  above  facts,  hoping  that  some  in  our 
country  might  be  encouraged  to  “  go  and  do 
likewise.” 

London,  Dec.  12, 19S4 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  comes  to  us 
promptly  at  the  beginning  of  its  sixth  year. 
We  notice  at  once  that  it  is  not  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  during  the  past  year.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Princeton  Review  and  of  the 
Catholic  Presbyterian,  have  doubtless  exercis¬ 
ed  some  influence  upon  the  plan  under  which 
the  publication  is  to  be  continued.  That  plan 
is  outlined  in  an  accompanying  prosiwctus, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  list  of  associate 
editors  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
representatives  from  the  Presbyteriiui  Church¬ 
es  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Canada,  in  tlio 
jtersons  of  Drs.  Flint,  Calderwood,  Croskery, 
and  Caven.  Dr.  Blaikie  has  also  accented  the 
invitation  to  cofiperate,  but  too  late  for  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  his  name.  The  managing  editorship 
remains  as  heretofore. 

Besides  the  articles  of  a  character  similar  to 
those  with  which  the  readers  of  The  Review 
are  familiar,  it  is  promised  that  there  shall  be 
others  —  shorter,  “crisp,  and  spiev”  —  upon 
practical  and  literary  themes.  In  the  present 
issue,  such  are  the  articles  of  Dr.  Leonard  W. 
Bacon  on  The  Doul»le  Function  of  Music  in 
the  Church,  touching  as  it  does  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  have  such  power  to  trouble  so 
many  of  our  churches,  and  to  perplex  so  many 
pastors;  that  of  Dr.  Watts  of  Belfast  on  Ag¬ 
nosticism,  in  which  the  philosophical  unsound¬ 
ness  of  that  scliool  of  thought  is  treated  in  sev¬ 
eral  aspects;  and  that  of  Prof.  Calderwood  on 
The  Risks  and  Responsibilities  of  Si)ecialism. 
No  one  is  better  able  iwobably  to  write  on  such 
a  topic  as  this,  and  with  the  hand  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  Prof.  Calderwood  here  states  the  problem 
now  to  be  solved,  a  problem  thrust  upon  the 
age  in  conse(iuenco  of  the  rapid  progress  of 
l)hysical  science  in  the  present  day.  . 

There  are  also  two  longer  articles,  one  by 
Dr.  Chambers  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke. 
The  Belgic  Confession  and  its  Author  is  a  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  paper,  which  in¬ 
troduces  us  practically  into  the  study  of  one 
of  the  renowned  symbols  of  the  Reformation. 
Here  is  a  practical  examitle  of  the  utility  and 
value  of  the  advice  with  which  Dr.  Chambers 
closes:  “One  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times 
is  the  neglect  of  symbolics,  both  among  clergy 
and  laity  ” ;  and  with  a  view  to  meeting  this 
lack  with  regard  to  one  of  the  famous  Confes¬ 
sions,  he  has  presented  a  chapter  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  thus  showing  the  i)ath  and  leading  the 
way.  Finally,  the  article  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  on 
the  Scripture  Warrant  for  the  Ba’dism  of  In¬ 
fants,  is  a  i)resentation  of  the  claims  made  for 
the  rite  founded  u[)on  the  peri)etuity  and  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  Church,  the  connection  of  it  with 
circumcision  in  the  Jewish  Church,  together 
with  the  natural  deductions  from  the  words 
and  facts  of  its  institution  and  practice  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  subject  is  treated  in  an 
admirable  way,  not  as  in  controversy.  Not 
only  is  the  rite  presented  in  its  history,  how¬ 
ever,  but  also  in  its  privileges,  its  duties,  and 
its  claims.  Dr.  Briggs  has  rendered  another 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  history  of  the  West¬ 
minster  divines,  in  the  publication  for  the  first 
time  of  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Cartwright 
against  Brownism.  The  article  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  also  to  a 
certain  class  for  the  sake  of  its  orthography, 
so  different  from  that  now  current. 

A  separate  department  has  been  made  for 
Critical  Notes.  In  the  present  number  vre 
have  two :  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  Song  of  Hannah,  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10, 
presented  by  Dr.  Briggs,  and  some  specifica¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  Needs  of  Hebrew  Lexi¬ 
cography.  'These  pages  will  be  read  with  live¬ 
ly  interest  by  those  to  whom  the  practical 
study  of  Hebrew  is  assuming  more  importance, 
and  who  have  felt  the  actual  need  of  this 
brancli  of  linguistic  study.  The  breadth  of 
view  and  the  wide  plan  here  outlined  by  Dr. 
Brown,  vnll  find  approval  in  many  directions. 

Another  new  departure  is  in  the  further  di¬ 
vision  of  the  department  formerly  known  as 
Notes  and  Notices,  into  several  departments 
which  give  a  wider  scope.  One  of  these  is  de¬ 
voted  to  Editorial  Notes,  and  it  is  fully  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  January  number.  In  “Plans 
and  Prospects,”  the  Editors  give  an  account  of 
the  Review  in  the  past,  and  its  prospects  for 
the  future.  Alone,  these  statements  would  be 
mere  i)romises,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
first  number  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Review, 
they  are  accompanied  by  what  is  verily  the 
earnest  of  fulfilment.  Drs.  Blaikie  and  Cham¬ 
bers  give  accounts  of  the  work,  past  and  pro¬ 
spective,  of  the  Executive  Commission  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  as  it  is  most  frequently 
called,  though  properly  the  “Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian 
System.” 

Passing  over  some  other  Notes,  it  remains  to 
mention  the  final  one,  by  Dr.  Patton,  on  Evo¬ 
lution  and  Apologetics.  Whether  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  supposing  that  the  Professor  had  the 
late  unfortunate  occurrences  in  the  Southern 
Church  in  eye  or  not,  we  leave  to  others  to  de¬ 
cide.  The  conclusions  are  stated  under  three 
heads ;  “  (1)  Theologians  are  not  called  upon 
to  adjust  theology  to  this  improved  scientific 
hypothesis.  (2)  Evolutionists  can  be  consis¬ 
tently  hostile  to  Christianity  only  by  being 
Atheistic,  and  they  can  be  Atheistic  only  by 
being  illogical.  (3)  Wise  dealing  with  this 
question  will  consider  not  only  how  to  keep 
Christians  from  becoming  evolutionists,  but 
also— a  matter  often  overlooked,  apparently, 
by  those  who  write  without  weighing  the  full 
effect  of  their  words— how  to  keep  evolution¬ 
ists  from  giving  up  Christ.” 

The  department  devoted  to  reviews  of  recent 
theological  and  general  literature,  has  long 
since  established  a  character  for  good,  honest 
work.  By  means  of  these  pages  one  cjin  keep 
himself  abreast  of  the  most  recent  books  of 
the  time.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  new  sub¬ 
division  has  been  made  in  the  section  of  gen¬ 
eral  literature,  and  that  in  the  future  Philoso¬ 
phy  will  have  a  place  of  its  own. 

This  outline  of  the  subjects  treated  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  number,  will  show  the  variety  and  ability 
of  this  masterly  Review,  which  is  an  honor  to 
the  denomination  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
from  which  it  ought  to  receive  a  wide  and  gen¬ 
erous  support.  _ 

The  Parish  Record  is  a  neat  folio  sheet  de¬ 
voted  to  the  affairs  of  the  Diocese  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Whita. 
ker,  and  may  well  be  subscribed  for  by  Epis¬ 
copalians  resident  within  the  imaginary  bounds 
named.  Very  naturally  the  editor  is  not  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  late  Historical  Society  i)aper  of 
Prof.  Briggs  on  “Puritanism  in  New  York.” 
But  let  him  not  cavil  touching  its  spirit,  but 
set  himself  to  the  work  of  invalidating  its  facts. 

The  Orange  Judd  Company  have  in  press  “A 
Dictionary  of  English  Names  of  Plants  ”  in  two 
parts,  English-Latin  and  Latin-English. 


THE  EVIDENCE  OF  FAITH.* 

This  is  a  fresh  and  vigorous  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  by  an  advocate  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  “  the  new  theology.  ”  But  like  most  of  these 
advocates,  in  pressing  on  toward  the  theology 
and  the  Church  of  the  future,  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  reverential  towards  the  Church  of  the 
present  and  the  theology  of  the  past.  We  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  author  in  his  view 
“  that  the  function  of  teacliing  should  fill  a 
larger  place  in  the  office  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry,”  and  in  the  “unwavering  belief  in  the 
Church  of  the  future,  one,  holy,  and  catholic, 
in  which  liberty  shall  be  reconciled  with  unity, 
and  in  which  the  essential  truth  of  our  relig¬ 
ion,  in  its  power  upon  the  life,  shall  appear  in 
its  simplicity,  beyond  all  doubting  or  possibil¬ 
ity  of  error,”  and  that  Christianity  must  be¬ 
come  less /ornial  and  more  spiritual,  and  that 
stress  should  be  laid  on  faith  rather  than  the 
faith.  But  we  must  protest  against  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  ministry  are  not  dealing  honestly  • 
with  their  people,  or  are  not  preaching  their 
own  convictions  of  truth.  What  is  the  proof  ? 
We  do  not  find  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
abundant  evidences  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  advocates  of  the  old  theology  are  as  hon¬ 
est  and  sincere  as  the  advocates  of  the  new 
theology.  We  may  admit  that  the  ministry 
are  not  as  spiritual  and  earnest  and  progres¬ 
sive  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  view  of  their  high 
calling  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  the  preachers  of 
“  the  new  theology  ”  have  not  yet  shown  them¬ 
selves  in  any  degree  superior  to  their  brethren. 

The  author  does  not  inspire  us  with  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  work  of  reconstructing.  He  is 
more  distinguished  by  what  he  abandons  of 
the  old  theology  than  by  any  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  new.  When  he  says  that  be¬ 
lief  in  miracles  “is  rapidly  vanishing  before 
the  knowledge  of  an  undisturbed  order  of  na¬ 
ture  in  the  material  world,”  he  Is  evidently  in 
a  delusion.  Doubtless  the  place  of  miracles  in 
Christian  aiwlogetics  has  been  changed.  They 
are  no  longer  recognized  as  the  chief  evidences 
of  Christianity.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  miracles,  but  that  miracles  derive 
their  evidence  to  us  from  their  connection  with 
Jesus,  His  ineai'nution  and  resurrection.  But 
the  miracle  has  not  disapi)eared  from  Christian 
theology.  It  has  rather  assumed  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  and  a  more  convincing  position. 

'This  volume  of  sermons  is  to  be  read  through¬ 
out  with  caution.  The  spirit  of  the  author  is 
excellent  in  his  earnest  efforts  to  emphasize 
the  spirituality  and  the  inner  substance  of 
Christianity.  But  the  for  ms  of  religion  and  its 
symbols  of  doctrine  are  of  vastly  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  he  assigns  to  them. 

*  The  Evidence  of  Faith.  By  Jumos  S.  ]i^^.  Bos- 

tou :  James  B.  Osgood  &  Co. 

'The  September-October  number  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Recorder  announces  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  A.^P.  Happer,  D.D.,  as  its  editor— a  step 
rendered  necessary  by  the  uncertain  health  of 
the  aged  missionary  and  his  contemplated 
early  departure  from  China.  The  severance 
was  expected  to  take  place  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  current  volume,  or  the  Novomber- 
December  issue.  The  Recorder,  as  some  of 
our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  bi-monthly  review 
and  depository  of  much  that  is  valuable  touch¬ 
ing  Chinese  history  and  literature,  and  the  in*~ 
torests  of  missions  in  that  vast  empire.  It  is 
in  some  sort  the  organ  of  all  the  missionaries. 
Its  wide  range,  under  the  able  conduct  of  Dr. 
Happer,  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the  table 
of  contents  of  this  number,  as  follows:  The 
Proverbs  and  Common  Sayings  of  the  Chinese, 
by  Rev.  A.  H.  Smith ;  Tauism  in  the  Tsin  and 
Han  Dynasties,  by  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D  D. ;  Chi¬ 
nese  Relations  with  the  Tartar  and  'Tibetan 
Tribes,byE.H. Parker;  ChangteFuiu  Honan, 
by  Rev.  B.  Bagnall ;  Antithetical  Couplets  for 
the  Chinese— An  Appeal  for  Help,  by  A.  Fos¬ 
ter;  Kiachta,  by  Rev.  J.  Gilmour;  The  Old 
Chinese  Pronounciation,  by  Rev.  J,  Edkins, 
D.D. ;  The  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Western  Yun¬ 
nan,  by  George  W.  Clarke;  Ancient  Earth 
Works  in  China,  by  Rev.  Mark  Williams;  Cor¬ 
respondence  ;  Missionary  News,  “A  Reader  ” 
protests,  in  the  department  of  Correspondence, 
against  the  too  free  and  matter-of-course  use 
of  the  hyphen  in  “  romanizing  Chinese 
names.  'Thus,  a  man  who  would  never  think 
of  writing  in  English  John-henry-smith,  no 
sooner  gets  hold  of  Mr,  Wang,  which  is  the 
Smith  of  Chinese  names,  than  he  writes  him 
out  Wang-ping-chi.  The  writer  holds  that  the 
hyphen  should  not  bo  used  in  romanizing  Chi¬ 
nese  except  in  those  instances  where  it  would 
be  naturally  used  in  Euglish,  and  that  the 
names  of  cities,  provinces,  rivers,  and  moun¬ 
tains  are  so  many  polysyllables,  and  should 
be  written  continuously.  Notice  was  given 
that  the  next  number  of  the  Recorder  would 
contain,  among  other  things,  a  revised  list  of 
missionaries  to  the  Chinese  since  1799— includ¬ 
ing  those  now  in  service  there.  Missionary 
W.  S.  Holt  of  Shanghai  had  t  his  list  in  hand. 

Gen.  Grant  (writing  for  the  February  Centu¬ 
ry)  scouts  the  idea  that  his  army  was  in  a  de¬ 
fenceless  condition  at  the  close  of  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  says  that  before 
any  of  Buell’s  troops  had  taken  position,  he 
had  given  orders  to  his  division  commanders 
to  attack  at  daybreak  on  the  secoml  day.  Of 
the  close  of  the  first  dav  lie  says :  “  Gen.  Low 
Wallace  arrived  after  firing  had  ceased,  and 
was  placed  on  the  right.  'Thus  night  came, 
Wallace  came,  and  the  advance  of  Nelson’s 
division  came,  but  none— except  night— in  time 
to  be  of  material  service  to  the  gallant  men 
who  saved  Shiloh  on  that  first  day,  against 
large  odds.”  _  _ 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  will  soon  have  for 
sale  a  limiied  e  lition  of  “The  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Mrs.  Calderwood  of  Polton,  from 
England,  Holland,  and  the  Low  Countries  in 
1756,”  edited  by  Lieut.-Col.  Alexander  Fergurs- 
son.  _ 

That  the  American  edition  of  Caedmon,  by 
Prof.  Hunt  of  Princeton,  has  come  to  a  second 
edition  within  a  year,  is  a  mutter  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  the  students  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  ear¬ 
ly  English.  The  author  has  carefully  revised  it. 

Part  20  of  the  Franklin  S<4uare  Library  edi¬ 
tion  of  “  Stormonth’s  English  Dictionary  ” 
carries  the  work  along  to  Unread. 

A  spelling  reformer,  if  we  may  credit  the 
story,  was  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Adver¬ 
tiser,  who,  on  founding  his  [laper  in  1830,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  current  s[>elling  (Cleaveland) 
was  too  long  for  his  headline,  and  so  set  the 
fashion  of  drojiping  the  needless  a.  The  city 
was  named  after  Moses  Cleveland,  a  kinsman 
of  the  President-elect.  A  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  pioneer,  with  a  jiortralt,  is  given  in  the 
Magazine  of  Western  History  for  January. 
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THE  SrSDAT-SCHOOL  LESSOSS. 

It  is  becoming  quite  the  thing  to  fina  fault 
with  the  International  Course  of  Lessons ;  and 
the  Committee,  who  have  so  faithfully  labored 
for  the  good  of  the  Churches,  are  among  the 
best  abused  of  men.  We  desire  to  look  on  the 
other  side  for  a  few  moments.  Their  great 
fault  has  been  that  they  have  ventured  to  se¬ 
lect  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  for  six 
months  of  the  year,  and  also  from  Acts  instead 
of  the  Go8|)els.  They  have  been  so  simple, 
when  they  have  read  in  the  New  Testament 
that  “  every  Scripture  given  by  inspiration  df 
God  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous¬ 
ness,”  as  to  believe  it,  and  to  think  anything 
inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  useful. 
We  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  this  war 
on  the  Old  Testament,  as  both  unscriptural  and 
unreasonable.  There  is  no  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  so  good  as  the  Old,  and  there 
is  no  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  so  good 
as  the  New,  and  they  are  supplementary,  and 
should  be  studied  together,  and  not  studied  so 
that  scholars  shall  come  to  regard  one  as  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  Committee 
have,  probably  in  the  necessary  haste  of  selec¬ 
tion,  made  mistakes  in  choosing  the  right  les¬ 
son,  and  been  rei>etitious ;  or  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  some  topic  or  character.  We  appre¬ 
hend  that  mucli  of  the  fault  is  in  those  who 
make  complaint,  in  that  they  themselves  have 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  lessons.  They  have 
only  skimmed  over  the  surface  and  found  a 
‘prospect,’  whereas  had  they  gone  deeper  they 
wouhl  have  found  a  mine.  We  have  conducted 
a  Teachers  Meeting  for  twenty  years,  and 
many  a  time  when  the  teachers  came  together 
saying  there  was  nothing  in  the  lesson,  we 
have  found  before  we  got  through  that  it  was 
exceedingly  rich,  and  have  gone  away  embar¬ 
rassed  because  there  was  so  much  to  teach. 
For  a  few  years  we  selected  our  own  course  of 
lessons,  and  at  first  alternated  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  on  the  plan  of  going 
regularly  through  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
studying  with  its  lessons  a  parallel  passage  in 
the  New,  and  found  this  interesting  and  profit¬ 
able.  We  have  in  all  been  over  a  large  iiart  of 
the  Old  Testament  probably  four  or  five  times, 
and  every  time  when  we  have  changed  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  the  teachers  have  regretted 
to  leave  the  Old.  Our  own  experience  is,  that 
it  is  easier  to  intetjest  youngfer  classes  from  the 
Old  than  from  the  New. 

The  lessons  in  the  Old  Testament  ought  to 
be  taken  from  that  part  of  the  narrative  which 
shall  make  tliem  pivotal,  looking  both  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  so  as  to  include  a  whole  sub¬ 
ject  or  portion  of  a  life.  We  always  begin  in 
our  Teachers  Meeting  where  we  left  off,  or 
where  the  topic  begins,  and  leave  off  where  it 
ends,  so  as  to  make  the  lesson  a  comi>lete 
whole.  Tlius  we  find  sufficient  in  tlie  h'Sson. 
The  trouble  is  that  teachers  and  scholars  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  lesson  paper  itself,  and 
fail  to  open  tlieir  Biltles  and  search  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  No  wonder  they  have  a  hard  time ;  but 
the  fault  is  in  themselves.  We  would  have  no¬ 
thing  but  Bibles  in  Teachers  .Meetings  and 
Sunday-schools,  leaving  the  helps  at  home. 
By  this  we  are  not  finding  fault  with  helps  in 
their  place.  Every  lesson  has  a  plan  in  it,  a 
thread  running  tli rough  it,  and  when  once  this 
la  mastered  the  lesson  becomes  easy ;  but  that 
plan  may  go  back  a  long  ways  or  forward  sev¬ 
eral  cliapters.  We  often  criiicise  the  lesson- 
helps,  because  they  fail  to  bring  out  this  plan, 
and  socomeentirelyshortof  the  lesson.  It  is  al¬ 
most  always  possible  to  bring  this  out  so  clear¬ 
ly  that  it  can  be  put  on  the  blackboard  in  a  few 
words  or  sentences,  and  thus  the  lesson  leaves 
its  own  imiiress  on  the  school.  We  are  willing 
to  let  the  Bible  speak  for  itself,  and  make  its 
own  impression.  Mueli  of  the  fault  found  has 
the  appearance  of  wanting  to  steady  the  ark. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  a  speaker  in  a 
convention  make  the  sole  object  of  teaching 
every  lesson  the  conversion  of  the  scholars, 
forgetting  that  in  many  classes  and  schools 
the  scholars  were  already  converted,  and  the 
great  need  was  edification.  And  where  they 
are  not  converted,  the  way  of  the  Lord  must  be 
prei'ared.  One  word  more  as  to  giving  the 
same  lesson  to  old  and  youncr.  We  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  interesting  the  primary  department 
in  the  lesson  ;  indeed  it  is  easier  to  hold  their 
attention  than  that  of  the  larger  scholars.  We 
give  food  from  the  same  dish  to  all  who  sit 
around  our  table,  only  we  cut  it  up  finer  for  the 
little  children,  or  give  them  less  of  it.  The 
fault  here  is  not  in  the  lessons,  but  in  their 
adaptation,  and  that  is  the  work  of  the  teach¬ 
er,  and  not  of  those  who  select  the  lessons. 
Let  them  take  pains  to  give  us  the  lesson  con¬ 
taining  the  keynote  of  the  topic,  and  not  be 
rejietitious,  so  that  the  lesson  of  one  Sunday 
shall  not  cover  that  of  another,  and  we  will 
promise  them  more  and  more. 

Children’s  Prayers. 

So  much  interest  has  been  awakened  by  our 
notice  of  Dr.  Platt’s  children’s  prayers,  that 
it  has  suggested  to  us  the  importance  of  culti¬ 
vating  this  field  still  further,  and  i^rhaps  of 
embodying  those  which  are  out  of  print  with 
whatever  we  could  gather  from  other  sources, 
and  of  giving  them  to  the  publie.  We  have 
found  them  very  useful  in  our  children’s  pray¬ 
er-meeting,  as  heli>s  to  those  who  are  afraid 
to  open  their  mouths  in  prayer,  and  have  fol¬ 
lowed  them  up  by  having  the  children  write 
out  prayers  of  their  own,  some  of  which  are 
delightful  in  both  matter  and  spirit.  Will  The 
Evangelist  please  ask  its  readers  to  send  any 
chilJren’s  prayers  which  have  fallen  under 
their  notice,  and  which  would  be  appropriate 
for  such  a  collection,  to  your  correspondent. 
Box  343,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Death  of  Dr.  ^age. 

The  death  of  your  valued  correspondent 
”  Wyoming,”  will  not  only  be  a  groat  loss  to 
all  your  readers,  who  have  looked  to  him  so 
long  for  the  news  of  Western  New  York,  but 
will  be  a  personal  loss  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  loved  his  Church,  and  her  welfare  was  on 
his  heart,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  take  respon¬ 
sibilities  upon  himself  for  her  good.  He  was 
a  man  of  affairs,  and  loved  to  see  things  done 
decently  and  in  order.  His  mind  was  as  broad 
as  the  whole  Church,  and  her  work  in  all  the 
world  was  his  care.  While  we  have  often  differ¬ 
ed  with  him,  and  also  often  found  ourselves  al¬ 
most  alone  in  agreeingwith  him  upon  methods 
of  work,  we  have  always  loved  his  si>irit.  He 
was  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  in  her  time  of  extremity  he  became 
one  of  the  bondsmen  to  secure  her  endowment. 
Seldom  did  we  miss  his  face  at  Commence¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  faithful  in  his  attendance  on 
all  e«*clesiastical  bodies.  It  was  of  two  of  Dr. 
Page’s  stolen  sermons  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  decided  that  they  were  worth  at 
least  fifty  dollars.  LeRoy  Seminary  had  one 
of  its  best  friends  in  him.  .Vnd  whom  did  he 
not  befriend  when  he  could  V— and  what  goo<l 
work  did  he  not  inaugurate  or  second,  and 
when  it  became  necessary,  who  could  contenri 
more  stoutly  for  the  right  ?  Only  a  shoit  time 
ago  he  felt  it  neees.sary  to  retire  from  the  rc- 
siKinsibilitics  of  the  pastorate,  when  the  Lord 
gave  him  better  than  hv*  asked,  not  only  rest, 
but  the  rest  <*f  heaven,  and  that  bv  transi¬ 
tion  without  death.  Wheeler. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  REGION. 

Puget  Sound  abundantly  deserves  its  repu¬ 
tation  for  remarkable  beauty.  Commodore 
Wilkes  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  truth  in 
his  statement :  “  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  these  waters.  I  venture  nothing  in  say¬ 
ing  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  pos¬ 
sesses  waters  equal  to  these.”  With  a  length 
of  probably  not  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
the  Sound  has  a  coast  line  of  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  two 
thousand  square  miles,  or  only  a  little  more 
than  twice  the  extent  of  Cook  county,  in  which 
Chicago  is.  Its  waters  are  very  deep,  and  at 
almost  any  point  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
may’  approach  to  land  until  their  sides  touch 
the  shores,  before  their  keels  touch  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  has  hundreds  of  beautiful  islands  and 
bays.  It  lies  as  a  deep  basin  between  two  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains — the  Cascade  range  on 
the  east,  and  the  Coast  or  Olympian  range  on 
the  west.  The  gateway  opening  into  it  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  Straits  of  J uan  de  Fuca 
(the  name  of  their  discoverer),  which  are  nine¬ 
ty-five  miles  long,  and  an  average  of  eight 
miles  in  width.  The  Sound  itself  was  named 
for  Peter  Puget,  one  of  Vancouver’s  lieuten¬ 
ants,  who  explored  it.  This  great  navigator 
gave  to  another  of  his  lieutenants.  Rainier,  the 
honor  of  calling  the  grandest  mountain  peak 
in  the  country  by  his  name,  though  it  is  now 
more  generally  called  by  the  Indian  name  Ta¬ 
coma  (nourishing  breast),  while  it  is  claimed 
that  its  true  Indian  name  is  Tanoma  (almost 
to  heaven).  It  is  the  highest  peak  but  one  in 
the  United  States,  Mount  Blanca  in  Colorado 
being  just  twenty  feet  higher.  The  latter, 
however,  is  not  so  massive,  so  grand,  so  over¬ 
whelming  to  the  view,  since  no  beholder  looks 
upon  it  except  from  an  elevation  of  as  much 
as  seven  thousand  feet,  while  the  former,  at 
the  town  of  New  Tacoma,  is  seen  from  the  sea 
level  rising  grandly  14,444  feet,  and  covered 
lierpetually  with  snow  and  ice,  its  glaciers  sur- 
jiassing,  in  extent  and  grandeur,  anything  to 
be  seen  in  the  Alfis.  Senator  Edmunds,  who 
visited  the  mountain  last  year,  says  of  it :  ‘‘I 
have  been  through  the  Swiss  mountains,  and 
I  am  compelled  to  own  that,  incredible  as  the 
assertion  may  appear,  there  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  the  finest  effects  that  are 
exhibited  there  and  what  is  seen  in  approach¬ 
ing  this  grand  isolated  mountain.  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  five  hundred  miles  again  to  see 
that  scene.  This  continent  is  yet  in  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  what  will  be  one  of  the 
grandest  show  places,  as  well  as  a  sanita¬ 
rium.” 

Last  year,  when  the  writer  was  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  grand  snow  mountains.  Hood,  St. 
Helen’s,  and  Tacoma,  were  all  hidden  from 
view — first  by  smoke,  and  then  by  rain  clouds. 
Hence  I  was  led  to  express,  in  this  correspond- 
enee,  doubt  of  their  existence,  on  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  who,  finding  no  reali(*y'  in  the 
Christian  religion,  denies  that  there  is  any  re¬ 
ality  in  it.  But  I  take  it  all  back.  In  my  re¬ 
cent  trip  the  mountains  stood  revealed  in  clear 
light  and  in  wondrous  majesty  day  after  day, 
and  had  there  been  no  other  reward,  it  was 
worth  the  journey  across  the  continent  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  see  them. 

Taking  a  river  steamer  at  Portland,  we  go 
down  the  Columbia  forty  miles  to  Kalama,  and 
thence  by  rail  105  miles  to  New  Tacoma,  near 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sound.  This  is  a  new 
town  which  in  two  or  three  years  has  grown 
to  contain  a  population  of  5000.  During  the 
last  year  the  railroad  company,  which  has 
made  this  town  its  northern  terminus,  has 
built  hero  a  very  fine  hotel,  from  which  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  mountain  is  obtaitied,  as 
well  as  of  Commencement  Bay,  on  the  high 
bluffs  of  which  the  city  is  built.  Tacoma  peo¬ 
ple  by  faith  already  see  their  town  risitig  to  be 
the  great  metropolis  of  the  Northwe.^t,  and  no 
doubt  its  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  which  are 
near  at  hand  and  very  extensive  and  rich  ;  its 
dense  and  splendid  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  and 
its  agriculture  and  foreign  commerce,  will  se¬ 
cure  for  it  a  large  measure  of  iirosperity  and 
growth.  It  is  now  a  busy,  energetic,  and  grow¬ 
ing  place.  We  have  a  church  here  which  is 
doing  good  work  and  prospering  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rt‘V.  Mr.  Armstrong. 

Seattle,  named  after  an  old  Indian  chief,  is 
thirty  miles  farther  north  on  the  Sound,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  Tacoma  in  age,  in  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  and  in  being  a  bet¬ 
ter  building  site  for  a  town,  because  here  there 
are  no  precipitous  bluffs  rising  from  the  water, 
as  at  Tacoma.  Here  is  located  the  University 
of  Washington  Territory,  and  we  have  here 
also  a  vigorous  and  thriving  church  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Strange.  Seattle,  next 
to  Victoria  in  British  Columbia,  is  the  largest 
town  on  the  Sound,  and  possesses  advantages 
which  will  probably  preserve  to  it  its  present 
lend  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy. 

Other  points  of  interest  at  which  our  steam¬ 
er  touched  in  the  voyage  to  Victoria  were  Ports 
Gamble,  Madison,  Ludlow,  and  Townsend,  all 
of  them  lumber  towns  or  camps.  Port  Gamble, 
beautiful  for  situation,  with  bold  headlands  on 
either  side  of  the  Sound,  and  which  are  clad 
with  the  dark  green  of  heavy  forests  of  fir  and 
I)ine,  is  owned  by  one  mill  company,  whose 
property  in  lands,  mill,  and  vessels  is  probably 
not  exceeded  by  any  other.  This  company 
have  built  narrow-gauge  railroails  into  the  for¬ 
ests  for  bringing  in  logs.  They  own  their  own 
vessels,  in  which  they  carry  lumber  to  San 
Francisco,  Australia,  and  China.  From  a  mill 
at  Tacoma  which  they  own,  two  vessels,  as  I 
was  told,  were  loading,  one  for  Australia  and 
the  other  for  China,  when  I  was  there. 

But  the  most  interesting  town  on  Puget 
Sound  is  Victoria,  at  the  southeastern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Vancouver’s  Island.  The  intelligent  and 
patriotic  American  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  it,  and  the  island  on  which  it  stands,  ought 
to  belong  to  this  country.  The  Island  is  larger 
territorially  than  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut;  it  is  much  richer  in  natural 
resources  than  these  three  States;  and  its  cli¬ 
mate  is  far  more  mild  and  delightful.  Tlnugh 
Victoria  is  a  little  north  of  the  forty-eighth 
parallel,  yet  it  is  said  that  fiowers  bloom  there 
in  the  open  air  all  through  the  Winter.  New 
Orleans  could  hardly  show  larger  or  more 
beautiful  roses  than  were  to  be  seen  there  last 
August,  and  the  display  of  apples,  pears,  and 
plums  growing  on  the  trees  in  many  private 
yards,  I  have  never  in  any  latittide  seen  excel¬ 
led,  if  eiiualled,  whether  for  abundance  or  final¬ 
ity.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  due  to  the 
Japan  Current,  whose  warm  waters,  like  ano¬ 
ther  Gulf  Stream,  How  in  upon  these  shores. 
Vancouver  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  this  island.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
it  was  not  a  highly  cultivated  country,  as  it 
looked  to  be, 

Victoria  has  a  population  probably  of  10,000, 
and  is  decidedly  EtigliKh  in  api^earance.  Its 
location  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  embracing  a  fine  harbor,  shores  marked 
by  hills  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  oak, 
and  pine-clatl  mountains  in  the  near  back¬ 
ground.  \  more  distant  view  takes  in  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Olympic  and  Cascade  mountains. 
The  city  presents  a  busy  appearance ;  its  streets 
are  well  graded,  its  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings  of  a  substantial  character ;  its  commerce, 
as  shown  by  the  shii)s  in  its  harbor,  consiflera- 
ble;  au'l  its  manufactures  various  and  valua¬ 
ble.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  city 


which  in  this  far  Northwest  has  grown  up 
within  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  Victoria  will 
lose  its  lead  as  the  chief  city  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  that  New  Westminster  will  gain  it. 
Between  these  two  places,  the  latter  of  which 
is  about  seventy-five  miles  to  the  northeast  of 
the  former,  there  is  running  a  regular  line  of 
steamers.  I  did  not  visit  New  Westminster, 
but  heard  much  of  it  at  Victoria.  It  is  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  resfiurces  of  this 
immense  British  province.  Its  salmon  fisher¬ 
ies  are  extensive,  thirteen  canning  establish¬ 
ments  in  or  near  the  city  having  put  up  last 
year  twelve  million  cans  of  salmon.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  region  is  mostly  eovered  with  dense 
forests,  some  of  the  cedar  trees  being  twelve 
feet  in  diameter;  but  the  forests  are  being 
eleared  off,  the  land  brought  under  tillage, 
and  the  country  filling  up  with  people.  The 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
now  far  advanced  towards  completion,  will 
doubtless  greatly  accelerate  the  development 
and  settlement  of  this  rich  country. 

Clement. 


RECENT  NOTES  FROM  ITALY. 

By  Eev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

The  cholera  has  entirely  disappeared  from 
Naples,  and  as  many  have  written  me  in  regard 
to  my  opinion  “  if  it  is  safe  to  visit  Naples,”  I 
would  reply  with  an  emphatic  Yes.  The  part 
of  Naples  where  foreigners  reside,  or  where  are 
the  hotels  for  foreigners,  have  scarcely  been 
touched  during  the  Summer.  I  believe  it  as 
safe  to  be  in  Naples  as  in  England  or  Germany, 
and  it  is  a  great  deal  pleasanter. 

New  Cardinal’  and  a  New  AUocntion. 

In  the  Consistory  held  at  the  Vatican  Nov. 
11th,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  pronounced  an  allocu¬ 
tion  which  is  less  scolding  in  its  matter,  and  is 
much  more  dignified  in  its  manner,  than  the  va¬ 
rious  encyclicals,  letters,  etc.,  which  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  Papal  head.  The  circumstan¬ 
ces  were  those  which  called  for  a  calm  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject,  for  “  His  Holiness  ”  nomi¬ 
nated  no  less  than  nine  new  Cardinals,  and  I 
am  enabled  to  give  you  a  resume  of  his  dis¬ 
course  on  the  occasion. 

Leo  XIII.  began  by  deploring  the  war  which 
has  recently  been  made  on  the  Church,  above 
all,  since  the  publication  of  his  late  ency¬ 
clical  against  Freemasonry.  He  says  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  still  has  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  Lord  will  not  abandon  the 
Church,  and  that  He  will  even  cause  it  to  tri¬ 
umph  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Apropos  of 
this,  he  brought  up  in  array  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  (the  papers  here  publish 
the  word  faith  in  the  allocution  with  a  big  F) 
in  America  (which  in  this  rare  case  in  Italy  is 
used  for  the  United  States),  in  Australia,  the 
East  Indies,  and  China.  The  Pope  also  spoke 
emphatically  of  the  work  in  Africa,  and  made 
a  special  eulogium  in  regard  to  the  labors  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerle,  who  Is  spreading  abroad 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  the  north  of  that 
great  eontinent.  He  also  made  mention  of  the 
European  nations  uniting  in  a  Congress  to  take 
measures  for  the  development  of  the  blessings 
of  civilization  in  Africa. 

Such  is  the  resume  of  the  allocution  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Pope  before  solemnly  nomi¬ 
nating  the  Cardinals.  There  is  food  for  ijeflec- 
tion  and  for  prayer  in  what  he  has  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  spread  of  the  corrupt  Christianity 
of  which  he  is  the  director-in-chief.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  to  be  noticed  that  the  fields  where  he 
chronicles  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  are  away  from  Europe— are  in 
Protestant  America,  Protestant  Australia,  the 
East  Indies  under  Protestant  Great  Britain,  in 
China  and  Africa,  thegreatest  seats  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Foreign  missions.  Africa,  please  remem¬ 
ber,  also  covers  the  name  and  field  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  where,  as  well  as  in  China,  one  of  the 
great  motive-powers  behind  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  attacking  a  peaceful  people,  has 
been  the  siurit  of  proselyiism  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  In  this.  Republican 
France  shows  the  greatest  inconsistency.  At 
home  suppressing  orders,  prohibiting  teaching 
and  proselyting  by  monks  and  nuns,  shearing 
the  clergy  of  long  established  power,  secular¬ 
izing  ecclesiastical  buildings;  but  abroad,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Madagasciir,  backing  up  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  unfounded  claims  of  the  clericals  by 
ironclads  and  by  cannon  of  the  heaviest  cali¬ 
bre.  As  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  faith  in  America  and  Australia,  there  is  no 
great  occasion  for  boasting,  as  it  is  the  emigra¬ 
tion  from  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  portions  of  the  Continent  that 
swells  the  numbers  of  adherents  to  its  ranks. 
More  than  forty  years  ago  the  then  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  said,  in  one  of 
his  public  addresses :  “  We  boast  of  the  incre¬ 
ment  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  United  States. 
Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves.  This  great  in¬ 
crease  to  our  numbers  is  torn  from  the  bleed¬ 
ing  side  of  Ireland.”  And  he  went  on,  with 
great  honesty  and  with  warning  zeal,  to  tell 
his  hearers  that  in  less  than  a  generation  the 
”  infidel  common  schools  ”  took  away  more 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  than  came  into  it  by  immigration. 

The  Daty  of  Tme  Protestant  Christiana. 

At  the  .same  time  do  not  lot  us  please  our¬ 
selves  with  the  view  that  the  i)urer  Church  of 
Christ  in  our  land  can  sit  down  at  ease,  await¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  the  common  schools  spoken  of 
by  the  Bishop.  The  enemy  is  most  vigilant, 
and  the  true  ‘‘Church  of  the  living  God,” 
which  bases  its  faith  on  the  Word  of  God,  and 
bflieves  in  the  direct  inlluence  of  the  Holy 
Si»irit,  must  be  wideawake ;  must  be,  as  is  the 
case  always  with  true  Christianity,  aggressive. 
It  does  not  ask  men-of-war  and  armies  to  back 
it,  but  only  asks  for  a  fair  field.  It  does  not 
desire  to  overturn  Governments,  but  only  to 
overturn  Satan  in  the  hearts  of  the  individual 
man.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  the  Missionary 
Concerts  for  prayer,  the  ‘‘  heathen  ”  were  the 
chief  objects  of  prayer ;  or  if  prayers  were  made 
for  corrui)t  Christians  abroad,  they  were  for  the 
feeble  and  uninfluential  dead  Churches  under 
the  Mohammedan  power. 

But  a  change  has  come  over  Foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  There  are  now  devoted  and  true  Prot¬ 
estant  missionaries  in  the  most  populous  and 
most  infiuential  Roman  Catholic  States.  The 
condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Europe  was  not  stated.  The  Romish  hierar¬ 
chy,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  and  of  ixisitive 
Bible  Christianity  in  the  European  Govern¬ 
ments  on  the  Continent,  and  the  greatest  ef¬ 
forts  are  not  now  put  forth  in  France  and  Italy 
by  the  Pope,  but  the  reprisals  are  made  in 
America,  Asia,  and  .\frica.  I  wonder  the  Pope 
did  not  tell  of  conquests,  particularly  amongst 
the  upper  classes  in  England.  It  is  the  fash¬ 
ionable  thing  there,  to-day,  to  be  High  Church 
and  Sacramentarian.  I  constantly  see  herein 
Italy  young  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  come  on  their  tours,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  delight  to  dress  and  talk  (when 
they  do  speak  of  religion)  as  if  they  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they  often 
speak  of  the  Pope  as  the  ‘‘  Bishop  of  Rome.” 

Dean  Howson  on  Episcopacy  end  Presbyterianism. 

But,  thank  God,  there  are  good,  noble,  and 
true  men  still  in  the  Church  of  England,  who 
have  no  uncertain  soiuid,  and  who  let  their 
voices  be  heard.  Such  a  man  is  Dean  Howson 
— Dean  of  Chester— known  to  all  good  Presby¬ 


terians  by  the  exhaustive  work  “  The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,”  in  which  he  had 
as  co-laborer  the  late  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare. 
In  the  late  Congress  of  English  Churchmen  at 
Carlisle,  England,  (noticed  in  The  Evangelist 
of  Oct.  30,)  many  noble  words  were  svioken  by 
both  clergymen  and  laymen  who  have  “  the 
root  of  the  matter”  in  them.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  some  of  the  narrowest  utter¬ 
ances  that  could  be  conceived,  by  men  who 
called  themselves  Protestants.  Of  these  nar¬ 
row  ones  was  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Scotland,  who  has  made  a  proposition 
to  promote  a  union  between  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland.  One  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  journals  says  of  that  prop¬ 
osition,  ‘‘  that  the  Bishop  has  the  assurance  to 
propose  that  we  (the  Presbyterians)  shall  begin 
by  admitting  that  he  (the  Bishop)  and  such  as 
he  are  right,  and  that  we  are  altogether  wrong. 
He  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  can  be  no  or¬ 
dination  but  by  Episcopal  hands,  and  our  first 
step  toward  union  will  only  be  taken  when  our 
clergy  concede  that  they  have  for  the  present 
no  right  to  administer  the  sacraments.”  It 
was  in  regard  to  this  narrowness  and  littleness 
of  Bishop  Wordsworth’s  offensive  and  patron¬ 
izing  condescension,  that  Dean  Howson  spoke 
as  a  man  filled  with  noble  catholic  sentiments. 
I  venture  to  quote  him,  even  if,  perchance,  you 
may  have  already  called  attention  to  his  viiile 
views  on  this  occasion,  for  they  will  bear  re¬ 
peating  ;  “  We  of  the  Church  of  England,”  said 
the  Dean,  ‘‘  do  not  constitute  the  whole  Church. 
In  Scotland  we  are  a  minority  in  the  midst  of 
an  overwhelming  Presbyterianism ;  and  there, 
what  we  are  invited  to  think  of  is  the  unity 
which  consists  not  in  mere  Episcopacy,  but  in 
Christian  love.  Our  Lord  prayed  that  we 
might  be  one,  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are 
one.  Surely  this  points  our  thoughts  not  to  the 
outer  framework  of  unity,  but  to  its  inner  prin¬ 
ciple  and  reality.  No  good  religious  learning 
can  come  to  us  if  we  stand  stiffly  aside  for  a 
merely  ecclesiastical  reason.  Yet  even  ecclesi¬ 
astical  reasons  could  be  given  why  we  should 
promote  relations  of  a  cordial  kind  with  our 
Presbyterian  brethren.  In  the  ‘  bidding  to 
prayer,’  given  to  us  in  the  55th  Canon,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  that  we  include  ‘  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,’  a  Church  which  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 
was  Presbyterian,  as  it  is  now.  Our  great 
Bishop  Cosin,  too,  was  even  a  communicant 
among  tlie  Presbyterians  in  France.  He  did 
not  make  common  cause  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  the  Continent,  as  is  too  often  done  by 
English  Churchmen  now,  even  since  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  that  overpowering  doctrine  of  P  ipal 
infallibility,  which  they  do  not  believe.”  I 
might  add  that  English  Cluirchmen  very  often 
forget  that  in  Scotland,  where  Queen  Victoria 
resides  more  than  half  the  time,  there  is  no 
more  regular  attendant  upon  the  Presbyterian 
services  than  Her  Majesty.  The  iPterances  of 
such  men  as  Dean  Howson,  and  the  practice  of 
the  British  Queen,  are  just  rebukes  of  the  nar¬ 
row  spirit  manifested  by  such  men  as  Bishop 
Wordsworth  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

Who  the  New  Cardinals  axe. 

But  let  me  come  back  to  the  nine  new  Cardi¬ 
nals  who  were  solemnly  nominated  by  the 
Pope  yesterday.  There  are  but  two  who  are 
comparaiively  young  men,  and  they  are  re¬ 
spectively  52  and  53  years  old.  The  remaining 
seven  are  all  the  way  from  63  years  of  age  to  75 
—four  of  the  whole  number  being  over  70. 
Six  are  Italians,  two  are  Spanish,  and  one  is 
Austrian.  One  of  the  Italian  nominations  is 
that  of  Monsignor  Celesia  of  Palermo,  who 
was  formerly  a  monk  at  the  celebrated  Monte 
Cassino  Convent,  situated  half-way  between 
Rome  and  Naples,  and  which,  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  Longfellow  so  beautifully  describes  in  his 
poem  ‘‘  Monte  Cassino,”  and  of  which  Convent 
he  says : 

And  thoro,  uplifted  like  a  pngHlng  cloud, 

That  paused  on  a  mountain’s  summit  high, 

Monte  Casslno’s  Convent  rears  Its  proud 
And  venerable  walls  against  the  sky. 

The  Bones  of  St.  James  the  Greater. 

With  the  new  Spanish  Cardinals  there  came 
to  Rome  His  Eminence  Paya  of  Rico,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Compostella,  in  Spain.  He  came  to 
lay  before  the  “Congregation  of  Rites,”  at 
Rome,  the  overwhelming  proof  that  the  arm- 
bone  claimed  to  be  that  of  St.  James  the 
Greater,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna(Italy),  “is 
the  true  and  only  ”  right  armbone  of  that  .saint 
by  whom  Si>aniards  swear.  It  has  been  a  con¬ 
tested  (jnestion  for  soma  centuries,  and  it  is 
now  happily  set  at  rest,  for  the  Pope,  after 
reading  the  tremendously  long  Latin  argu¬ 
ments  and  proofs  presented  by  His  Eminentis- 
simo,  Paya  of  Rico,  has  issued  an  encyclical  (it 
is  the  very  latest)  in,  as  an  Italian  journal  has 
it,  “  interminable  Latin,”  in  which  he  has  “  in¬ 
fallibly  ”  set  forth  before  the  whole  world  that 
the  Siennese  relic  is  that  of  St.  James  (the  son 
of  Zebedee,  the  brother  of  St.  .John),  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa ;  and  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  having  preached  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Spain,  his  martyred  body,  put  into  a  boat, 
sought  that  country,  for  it  floated  to  the  coast 
of  Galicia  (northern  province  of  Spain),  and 
was  there  cast  ashore  near  Compostella,  and 
hence  St.  James  became  the  patron  .saint  of  the 
Peninsula.  By  some  “  hook  or  crook,”  the 
right  arm  got  to  Italy ;  but  there  were  two 
parties  in  the  Church  on  this  important  ques¬ 
tion— one  asseverating  that  the  arm  was  “the 
true  and  only  Jacobs,”  and  the  other  den\  ing 
it.  It  is  now“  infallibly  ”  settled  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  O  is  it  not  enough  to  make  one  sick  to 
think  that  men  claiming  to  be  Christian, 
should  treat  of  such  stuff,  and  neglect  the 
first  essentials  of  true  religion ! 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LESSON  PAPERS. 

Scarcely  anything  is  so  frequently  assailed 
in  some  religious  newspajiers,  as  the  Sunday- 
school  Lesson  Papers  (International  Series). 
If  they  contained  error,  doubtless  an  apolo¬ 
gist  wouhl  ai>i)ear  for  their  defence ;  but  as 
they  are  only  not  perfect,  every  one  feels  free 
to  cast  a  stone  at  them.  H  iving,  as  puiul  or 
teacher,  had  more  than  fifty-five  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Sabbath-school,  the  writer  feels 
impelled  to  say  something  in  favor  of  the  much 
criticised  paiiers. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  these  lessons, 
our  schools  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
the  study  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  .John,  with 
Mark  and  Acts  occasionally.  More  than  fifty 
years  ago  the  exodus  and  journeyings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  varied  the  usual  routine. 
Consequently  the  pupils  were  not  very  familiar 
with  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  although 
parents  were  jiresumed  to  give  .some  religious 
instruction  at  home,  and  to  read  the  Bible 
daily  with  their  families.  Parent!  let  no  man 
take  thy  crown.  It  is  not  all-important  to 
read  or  study  the  Bible  in  regular  course; 
sometimes  the  change  is  advantageous.  When 
studying  the  history  of  the  organization  of 
churches  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  it  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  turn  to  the  epistle  addres.sed  to  each 
church,  and  read  it. 

The  Westmin.ster  Lessons  for  the  quarter 
just  ended  are  rciilete  with  instruct  ion  for  old 
and  young,  so  well  adapted  to  the  times.  The 
dangers  to  the  Christian  in  a  life  of  i»rosperity, 
the  sad  ilecline  of  piety  wiien  it  should  have 
Ijeen  more  vigorou.s,  the  evil  of  dei’arting  from 
God,  of  marriage  between  believers  and  unbe¬ 


lievers,  and  of  polygamy,  of  drunkenness,  and 
the  vanity  of  a  life  of  pleasure— what  impor¬ 
tant  truths !  Surely  wisdom  guided  those  who 
selected  these  lessons,  and  closed  the  series 
with  calling  the  attention  to  the  importance 
of  early  piety,  the  duty  of  obedience  to  God, 
and  the  dread  solemnity  of  the  coming  judg¬ 
ment.  Careful,  prayerful  study  of  these  les¬ 
sons  could  not  fail  to  make  them  interesting 
and  profitable  to  pupil  and  teacher  alike. 

For  infant  and  mission  Sunday-schools  it  is 
doubtless  better  to  teach  the  Gospels,  and  to 
require  large  portions  of  them  to  be  committed 
to  memory.  It  adds  interest  and  variety  to 
teach  some  Old  Testament  history  to  the  pupils 
of  these  schools.  S. 


Efie  XlrlC0tott!9 

The  Christian  Union  : 

The  volume  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  letters  just 
published  in  Berlin,  contains  a  phrase  in  which 
the  German  diplomatist  gives  frankly  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  whole  policy’.  “  Great  storms,”  he 
says,  writing  of  Germany,  “  suit  us  hetter ;  we 
can  use  troubled  times  fearlessly,  without  con¬ 
sideration  of  others.”  It  is  this  aggressive, 
merciless  leadership  which  has  distinguished 
Bismarck  through  his  entire  career,  and  which 
now  promises  to  add  a  new  chapter  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  exploits  in  the  extension  of  the  German 
Empire  through  colonization.  The  hoisting  of 
the  German  flag  over  Northern  New  Guinea, 
New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  shows  that  the 
hand  which  welded  the  German  Empire  togeth¬ 
er  is  now  stretched  out  to  the  eiuls  of  the  earth 
in  search  of  new  worlds  for  German  rule.  The 
Australians  have  always  had  their  eye  on  these 
territories,  regarding  them  very  naturally  as 
the  inevitable  depen<lencies  of  England  at  some 
future  time.  Their  occupation  by  the  Germans, 
together  with  the  seizure  of  Angra  Pequena  liy 
the  same  Power,  has  naturally  euused  great  ir¬ 
ritation  in  England,  and  coming  at  the  same 
moment  with  Ihe  proposed  Nicaragua  treaty, 
have  made  the  English  feel  that  their  pn’stige 
is  threatened  on  all  sides.  Bismarck’s  hostility 
to  England,  or  rathi'r  to  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
political  conscience  is  to  him  the  most  irritating 
of  all  superstitions  ;  he  eannot  understand  why 
a  Prime  Minister  who  has  a  chance  to  adtl  such 
a  possc'ssion  as  Egypt  to  the  dominion  of  his 
Sovereign,  should  be  held  back  by  so  shadowy 
a  thuig  as  a  previous  pledge.  The  English  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  financial  relief  of  Egypt  arc  being 
purposely  ignored  by  the  Continental  powers  at 
the  dictation  of  the  German  Chancellor,  who  is 
covering  the  Continent  and  the  far  East  with  a 
net-w’ork  of  diplomatic  intrigue. 


The  Independent ; 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  w’onder  that  there  should 
be  much  discussion  over  the  action  of  Assist¬ 
ant-Bishop  Potter,  of  the  Protestant  Episi'xipal 
Church,  in  administering  vows  of  poverty,  obe¬ 
dience,  and  celibacy  to  a  young  man  who  wish¬ 
ed  to  become  a  member  of  the  t)rder  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Cross.  It  appears  that  the  plan  is  to  open  a 
mission  in  Avenue  A,  in  this  city,  in  which  two 
brothers  of  this  order  are  to  officiate ;  but 
whether  a  genuine  monastery  is  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  is  not  a  matter  of  public  information.  We 
understand  that  the  administering  of  such  vows 
by  a  bishoj)  is  an  innovation  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  extra-canonical.  It  looks 
very  much  like  a  return  to  medievalism.  Mon- 
asticism  is  un-Protestant,  whether  as  enforced 
on  all  the  clergy,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  or  in  any  other  form.  Clergymen  may 
or  may  not  marry,  as  they  think  best,  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  pledges  from  them  to  remain  celibate  is  to 
encourage  a  practice'  which  can  bring  no  benefit, 
as  wo  believe,  either  to  Church,  society,  or  indi- 
dividual.  Several  of  the  clergymen  who  have 
been  inte'rvieweil,  have  expressed  themselves  as 
opposed  to  Bishop  Potb'r’s  action.  The  Rev. 
Arthur  T.  Brooks  is  quop'd  us  saying  “  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  mona.sticism,  and  re¬ 
gard  a  tendency  in  that  direction  as  ilangeroiis 
to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  as  I  aitiirehend 
them.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  there  is  at 
present  in  the  Church  any  decided  tendency  of 
this  kind,  nor  any  danger  of  a  return  to  medire- 
val  practici's.  I  am  not  willing  to  say  by  what 
consideration  I  believe  the  Bishop  to  have  bei'ii 
Influenced  in  taking  this  step.  I  have  fr<>quent- 
ly  talked  with  him  upon  this  subject,  and  Know 
what  his  views  arc  ;  but  I  cannot  speak  for  him, 
especially  as  I  believe  that  he  intends  soon  to 
make  a  public  statement  himsi'lf,  defining  his 
position.  As  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  to 
administer  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obe¬ 
dience,  the  canons  of  the  Church  give  him  no 
such  power.  It  is  not  one  of  his  episcopal  func¬ 
tions,  and  in  administering  these  vows  he  must 
act  in  an  altogether  unofficial  capacity.  Such  a 
(•eremony  conducted  by  him  has  no  more  bind¬ 
ing  force  than  if  conducted  by  you  or  me.”  Dr. 
Rylance  said  he  had  no  criticism  to  offer,  but  he 
gave  his  views  very  forcibly  on  ecclesiasticism  : 
“  I  care  very  little*  for  ecclc'siasticisrn.  Its  fan¬ 
cies  and  follies,  its  foibles  and  vvc'aknesses,  are 
matters  of  indiffc*rence  to  me.  I  am  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  its  retrograde  toward  mediievalisrn,  by 
its  turning  bae*k  the  hands  upon  the  dial-plate 
of  time,  by  its  insults  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
For  all  this  I  eare^  very  little*,  excejit  whe*n  re'al 
injury  is  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ’s  religion.” 
“We  do  not  bc'lieve  that  this  epiestion  of  monas- 
ticMsrn  is  to  1)1*001110  a  si'riousone  in  the  Prote'st- 
ant  Ejiiscopal  Chure*h.  Those  of  its  constitu¬ 
ents  who  want  to  take  veiws  e*an  always  have  a 
long  list  of  orders  of  the  Roman  name  to  choose 
from. 


The  Examine*r  : 

Mr.  Daniel  Dorcheste*r  of  Neitick,  Mass.,  has 
proposed  tor  the  prc'sent  year  a  ce*nP“nnial  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the*  first  clearly  eleHni*el  c'ffort  Piwarel 
te*mperance  reform  in  this  country,  anel  the  pro¬ 
posal  has  be*en  cordially  secondeel  by  a  goodly 
array  of  prominent  friends  of  the  te*inperance 
cause*.  From  a  e*ircular  Lssue*d  by  Mr.  Doredic's- 
te*r,  we  learn  that  while  various  date's  have  beic'n 
sugge*ste*el  as  the  bc'ginning  of  the  grc'at  move¬ 
ment,  there  seems  to  be  solid  ground  for  thebc- 
lie*f  that  it  had  its  incc'ption  in  the*  E.ssay  of  Dr. 
Bi'iijamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  on  “  The  Effe-cts 
of  Ardent  Sieirits  on  the  Human  Mind  anel  Body,” 
wliicli  was  published  in  1785.  The*  Ame^rie*an 
Se)cie*ty  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  was 
formc'd  in  182(),  and  this  has  been  re*garded  by 
many  as  the  be*ginning  of  the  re*form.  ()the*rs 
have*  fixe*d  upon  the  ye*ar  1813,  when  the  Mas- 
sae*huse*tt.s  Soe*i(*ty  feer  the  Siqiprc'ssion  eif  In- 
te*inpe*rane;e  was  eirganizc'd  in  Boston.  But  five 
years  piior  to  that  date*,  a  society  was  forrneel 
in  Hanitoga  e*ounty,  N.  Y.,  which  acknowle*dge!d 
its  inilebte*dne*ss  to  Dr.  Rush  for  awakening  the 
attention  of  its  organize*rs  to  the  subject  by 
making  him  an  luenorary  memb(*r  of  the  Hoc*i- 
ety.  Dr.  Lyman  Be  ecdier  also,  whose  sturdy 
blows  again.st  the  giant  evil  did  so  much  to  give 
impetus  to  the  move*ment,  says  in  his  Autobiog¬ 
raphy,  that  he  re*ael  Dr.  Rush’s  Essay  very  ear¬ 
ly,  that  it  made*  a  ele*e*i)  imprc'ssiem  upon  him, 
and  that  as  f*arly  as  1808  he  “  bleickc'cl  out  and 
[ireached  ”  his  first  te*mpe>rane*e!  sermon,  whiedi 
w’as  subsecpicTitly  expaneled  into  his  powe-rful 
seric's  of  six  se'rrnejns  on  inte*mperance. 

But  the  formatieen  of  the  Massachu.se tts  Soe*i- 
city  in  1813,  Mr.  Dorchf*ster  tc'lls  us,  is  also  eli- 
ri:edly  trae:e*able*  to  Dr.  Rush  anel  his  Essay.  In 
1811,  Dr.  Rush  visitc'd  the  Ge*ne*ral  Assembly  of 
the  Pre'sbyterian  Church,  pre*si*nti*d  the*  me,*m- 
be*r.s  with  a  theeusanel  co{)ie;s  ot  the;  E.ssay,  anel 
pe*rsonally  addre'ssed  the  body,  appe*aling  to 
thi*m  to  undertake*  the  work  of  te*mperane;e  re*- 
forin.  As  the  result  of  this  apf»e*al,  a  ciommit- 
te*e*  was  appf)inte;d  to  visit  e)the*r  re*ligious  l)oeiie*s 
and  pre*se*nt  the  subjee;t,  anel  the  organization 
of  the  Ma.ssachusetLs  Soe*iety  followe*d  two 
ye*ars  late*r. 

Dr.  Rush’s  Essay  was  republLshe*d  in  thi*Ge*n- 
tl**me*n’s  Magazine,  in  England,  in  1786,  anel  was 
Lssuc'd  in  trae*t  form  anel  re'iuinted  in  newsiia- 
pi*rs  many  time*s  in  this  country.  Dr.  Rush 
liirnself  corre*s[)oniled  e*xte*nsive*ly  with  many  e)f 
the  l<*aeling  me*n  of  the*  time,  and  addre*s.se*el  a 
large*  number  of  re*ligious  boelie-seif  eliffere*nt  ele;- 
ne)minations,  in  advocae*y  of  the*  re*form. 

Then*  is  f*videTit  fitness,  the*n*forf*,  in  regard¬ 
ing  Dr.  Rush  as  the  father  e.f  the  te*mperane*e 
niovi*ment  in  this  countiy,  and  in  re*erognizing 
the  publication  e,f  his  Essay  as  the*  initial  ste*p 
in  that  gr<*at  and  be*ne'Hce*nt  refeji  ni.  What  ff»rm 


the  celebration  shall  take  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
termined. 


The  Cliristian  Intelligencer: 

The  literature  of  the  year  has  been  prolific  in 
novels  and  ephemeral  publications.  The  chief 
sensation  has  been  Fronde’s  further  dise*los- 
ures  of  the  wretched  anel  imheroic  life  of  Car¬ 
lyle.  A  singular  social  development,  amount¬ 
ing  almost  to  an  epidemic,  has  appeared  in  the 
form  of  elopements.  An  increased  prevalence 
of  suicide's,  elisappearaiu’es,  defalcations,  di¬ 
vorces,  anel  crime  of  every  seert,  has  marked  the 
year.  Cincinnati  was  held  by  a  mob  for  three 
elays,  anel  abemt  tw’o  hundred  persons  were  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded.  I  have  not  the  space  nor  the 
lu'art  to  eletail  “  the  moving  accieients  by  flood 
and  fielel,”  and  will  mention  only  the  phenome¬ 
nal  earthquake  throughout  our  country  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  destructive  flioeids  in 
the  South  anel  West.  The  eex'lesiastical  rectird 
includes  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
at  Copenhagen,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Plenary 
Ckmference  at  I^ltimore.  There  have  been  cen¬ 
tenary  celebrations  of  American  Nlethodism,  of 
the  consecration  of  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  for  America,  of  the  founding  of  the  old¬ 
est  Theological  Seminary  in  this  country,  of  the 
birth  of  Zwingli  and  the  death  of  Wiclif.  The 
75th  anniversary  of  the  American  Board,  and 
the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  have  also 
been  celebrated.  The  Old  Testament  Revision 
hasbrni  completed.  Missions,  especially  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  France,  and  Mexico  have  been  prosecuted 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Moody’s  work  in  Eng¬ 
land  closed,  and  has  been  resumed  here,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Central  New  York.  Explorations  in 
Scripture  lands  have  been  pushed  with  increas¬ 
ing  vigor  and  results.  There  have  been  fewer 
developments  of  unsettled  belief,  and  some 
signs  of  reaction  towards  ortln)dox  positions. 
Tlie  year  has  not  been  specially  marked  by  re¬ 
ligious  revival. 


The  Christian  Advocate : 

Our  three  centennials  are  now’  over.  The 
first  W’as  in  1839,  the  one-hundredth  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  Methodism.  In  it  England  and  America 
stood  on  a  common  platform.  Many  survive 
who  remember  the  celebration.  The  next  was 
in  1866,  and  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism  into 
this  country  in  1766.  A  great  multitude  renu*m- 
ber  that.  Many  a  church  was  built  under  its 
inspiration,  and  millions  were  given  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  missions  and  payment  of  church  debts, 
etc. 

Our  Baltimore  friends  think  that  it  should 
have  been  in  1864,  and  claim  that  Strawbridge 
began  at  least  in  1764.  We  have  examined 
their  evidence,  and  believe  that  they  hav’e  a 
case  so  good  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  in  Nlethodist  history,  and  let  succes¬ 
sive  generations  take  their  choice.  Baltimore 
can  say  almost  anything  when  it  can  show  us 
102  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  as  it  does. 

The  third  is  the  Centennial  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Nlany 
a  boy  and  girl,  and  many  already  men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  live  to  see  the  two-hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  come  round  in  1939.  It  is  only  55  years 
hence  :  55  1  21=76,  and  some  now  40  will  sur¬ 
vive  till  tlu*n,  and  some,  perhaps,  50. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

The  new’s  of  the  bloody  revolution  in  Corea 
is  confirmed,  and  with  it  comes  the  sad  an¬ 
nouncement  that  one  of  the  victims  was  Min 
Yon  Ik,  the  m'phew  of  the  Queen.  This  is  the 
young  ambassador  who  visited  this  country  in 
the  Fall  of  1883,  ami  carried  back  with  him  the 
desire  that  his  country  might  enjoy  the  advan- 
bigcs  of  the  civilization  whose  beneficial  results 
here. were  so  apparent  to  him.  His  death  is 
owing  to  his  enthusiastic  efforts  to  convince  his 
countrymen  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest 
to  abandon  tlu*ir  exi'lusiveness,  and  to  w’elcome 
the  idi'as  that  had  made  Western  Powers  so 
prosperous.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  chronic 
contest  between  stereotyp<*d  conservatism  and 
modern  jirogress.  Admiral  Shufeldt  of  our  Navy, 
who  negotiated  the  first  treaty  between  Corea 
and  foreign  nations,  was  encouraged  by  Min  Yon 
Ik ,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
evidently  foresaw  the  difficulties  that  awaited 
them,  as  he  told  the  Admiral  that  there  would 
be  trouble  in  changing  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  that  ho  might  be  the  first  victim. 
The  spectre  of  Russian  interference  also  ap¬ 
pears  in  that  quarter.  It  is  very  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  an  open  j)ort  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
Gov«*rnment  is  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
this  insurri'ction  and  raise  the  Russian  flag,  and 
so  supplant  England  and  America  in  their  com¬ 
petition  for  the  trade  of  Corea.  This  would  be 
quite  in  the  line  of  France  and  Germany  in  their 
recent  afifiropriation  of  the  t<*rritories  of  unpro¬ 
tected  natifuis. 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

Although  it  is  possible  that  many  overrate 
the  value  of  united  supplications,  inclining  to  a 
belief  that  the  Lord  will  hear  because  of  the 
many  who  supplicate  Him,  yet  the  Week  of 
Prayer  has  been  productive  of  so  much  good 
that  it  would  be  a  cause  for  regret  if  it  were  no 
longer  observed.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  institu¬ 
ted.  It  was  to  seek  blessings  for  the  world,  for 
all  Christian  churches,  and  all  Christian  effort. 
Homo  churc'hes  seize  on  it  for  special  prayer  for 
a  revival  in  their  own  church.  That  they  gn*»t- 
ly  need  such  a  revival  is  evident  when  their 
supplications  are  so  narrow  ami  si'lfish,  but  no 
church  need  expect  much  from  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  if  they  are  not  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  His  kingdom  beyond  their  own  bounds. 
To  him  souls  are  as  precious  in  Africa,  in  Chi¬ 
na,  Burmah,  or  other  regions,  as  in  America. 
The  <*hureh  who  are  ordy  concerned  to  pray  for 
their  own  little  locality  and  that  perhaps  from 
motives  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  um*on- 
fessed  secularity,  and  whose  membt*rs  lack  in¬ 
terest  and  loyalty  for  the  world  at  largo,  have 
not  hearts  large  enough  for  great  blessings. 
When  people  have  the  largeness  of  heart  which 
j)erceiv(»  the  greatru'ss  of  the  need  of  our  vast 
continent  and  the  world  at  large,  they  will  be 
bett«*r  prepared  for  supplication  for  their  own 
home-fields. 


The  .Jewish  Messenger : 

The  suggc'stion  made  by  Mrs.  Harby,  that 
more  att«*ntion  should  be  paid  to  the  training  of 
Jewish  girls  as  domestic  h(*lp,  is  one  that  ap¬ 
peals  with  considerable  force  just  now,  when 
the  att<*ntion  of  the  public  is  again  being  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  trials  of  the  average  working-girl.  It 
is  possible  that  the  other  side  of  the  question 
may  be  presc*nted — the  experience  of  the  lady 
manag<*rs  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  Training  School  for 
Nurs**s,  would  seem  to  prove  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  Jewish  young  women  to  enter  upon 
the  lucrative  prore.ssion  of  nurse. 

But  choici*  of  (K'cupation  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
education.  If  our  charitable  institutions  would 
devote  some  attention  to  training  young  Jewish 
girls  as  cooks,  nurses,  house-maids,  seam¬ 
stresses,  and  try  to  procure  them  situations 
with  good,  respectable  .Jewish  families,  their 
prospects  would  certainly  be  better  than  in 
crowded  factories  or  heate*<l  shop  rooms.  If  a 
beginning  be  madf*  with  those  who  are,  b)  a 
<!ertain  c'xtent,  umier  the  special  control  of  so¬ 
cieties,  it  is  possible  that  many  poor  .Jewish  fam¬ 
ilies,  where  daught«*is  must  be  breadwinners, 
may  feel  more  disj))  sed  to  have  them  beet  me 
domestic  help,  eitlier  for  the  day  or  by  the 
month.  Th(*re  is  a  stnmg  prejudice  iigainst 
this  fif'ld  of  work,  it  is  true,  among  the  class 
which  it  is  d<*sired  to  bern*fit.  But  we  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  prejudice  will  wear  away  in 
time. 


LINK  AND  PRECEPT. 

D«*ws  of  the  night  are  diamonds  at  mom,  so 
the  t«*ars  we  weep  here  may  be  pearls  in  he.aven. 

It  is  both  wicked  and  unscrijitural  for  us  te 
charge  tin;  failure  of  spiritual  harvest  upon 
some  sovereign  purpose  or  withholding  of  pow¬ 
er  from  on  high. — Independ(*nt 

It  is  an  insuff(*rable  imfiertinence  for  a  choir 
to  intro«luc*e  light,  trivial,  or  showy  music,  for 
no  other  purposi*  than  to  win  the  admiration  of 
tlie  thoughtl«*ss. — (R.hlen  Rule. 

Dress  has  a  nmral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of 
mankind. — Sir  .1.  Barrington. 
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Sunday,  Jan.  18,  1885. 

PAUL’S  FAREW  KLL. 

The  Lesson  :  Acfo  .c.r.  28-38. 

2S.  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  over¬ 
seers,  to  teed  the  church  of  G<^,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood. 

29.  For  I  know  this,  that  alter  my  departing  shall  griev¬ 
ous  wolves  enter  In  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock. 

30.  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking 
peVverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them. 

31.  Therefore  watch,  and  remember,  that  by  the  space  of 
three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day 
with  tears. 

32.  And  now,  brethren,  1  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  which  Is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to 
give  you  an  Inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sancti¬ 
fied. 

33.  I  have  coveted  no  man's  sliver,  or  gold,  or  apparel. 

34.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  these  hands  have  min¬ 
istered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me. 

35.  I  have  shewed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  Is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 

36.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  be  kneeled  down,  and 
prayed  with  them  all. 

37.  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and 
kissed  him. 

38.  Sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake, 
that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And  they  accom¬ 
panied  him  unto  the  ship. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTREDOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text— “Feed  the  Church  of  God, 
which  He  hath  purchased  rcith  His  oum  blood.” 

Our  lesson  is  one  of  the  most  tender  passages 
in  the  Bible.  Paul,  you  remember,  is  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  eager  to  reach  that 
city  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of 
Pentecost.  But  on  reaching  the  iiort  of  Mile¬ 
tus  his  heart  yearns  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  converts  in  Ephesus,  and  he  sends  for 
the  elders  of  the  church,  who  were  only  too 
glad  to  see  once  more  their  loved  teacher  and 
listen  to  his  words  of  counsel.  The  peculiar 
and  affecting  circumstance  of  this  meeting 
was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  time  that  Paul 
would  look  on  the  faces  of  these  brethren :  for 
he  had  a  firm  conviction  that  the  hour  of  his 
departure  was  close  at  hand.  Our  lesson  em¬ 
braces  the  concluding  words  of  the  Ai>ostle 
and  the  parting  scene  on  the  shore  of  Miletus. 
He  had  already  spoken  of  his  own  labors 
among  them,  and  not  only  of  his  work,  but  of 
his  manner  of  living,  and  he  called  them  to 
witness  that  his  life  had  been  blameless  and 
his  labors  earnest  and  self-denying.  And  now 
he  gives  a  solemn  charge  to  the  elders,  and 
warns  them  against  those  influences  which, 
unless  resisted,  would  injure  their  usefulness 
as  bishops  of  the  flock  of  God. 

Verse  28.  “  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  your¬ 
selves.”  It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  Christian  Church :  for  the  office 
in  itself  conferred  no  fitness  upon  the  occu¬ 
pant.  They  needed  to  remember  that  they 
were  imper  ect  men,  liable  to  fall  into  sin  and 
religious  error,  and  hence  the  necessity  for 
watchfulness.  “Take  heed  unto  yourselves” 
— that  is,  guard  the  purity  and  blamelessness 
of  your  lives  and  the  soundness  of  your  doc¬ 
trine.  Read  Paul’s  description  of  the  ipialifi- 
cations  of  a  bishop  or  elder  in  his  letter  to  Tim¬ 
othy  (1  Tim.  iii.  1-7),  and  when  you  notice  the 
connection  between  this  injunction  and  the 
words  “to  feed  the  Church  of  God,”  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  one  of  the  essentials  for  a  good  elder 
was  to  be  fed  himself.  A  starved  soul  cannot 
nourish  others ;  only  as  one  is  full  of  a  rich  ex¬ 
perience  can  he  give  to  others  the  bread  which 
strengthens  and  makes  glad.  “  We  must  our¬ 
selves  first  be  cleansed,  and  then  cleanse  oth¬ 
ers;  be  instructed,  and  then  instruct  others; 
be  enlightened,  and  then  enlighten  others; 
be  conducted  to  God,  and  then  conduct  others 
to  Him.”  I  am  acquainted  with  some  Sunday- 
school  teachers  who  meet  their  classes  every 
Sabbath,  asking  the  cold,  formal  <iues(ions, 
but  who  are  too  busy  all  the  week  with  cares 
and  worldly  pleasures  to  “  take  heed  to  them¬ 
selves.”  The  result  is  that  they  are  spiritual¬ 
ly  starved,  and  consequently  are  utter  failures 
as  teachers  of  the  little  ones.  But  Paul  urges 
the  elders  of  Ephesus  also  to  take  heed  “  to  all 
the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overseers.”  The  elders  (ver.se  17) 
were  overseers,  resixmsible  for  the  welfare  of 
the  flock,  and  you  will  notice  that  little  word 
of  three  letters,  “all.”  They  were  to  care  for 
the  sheep  and  th^fiTuTTs,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  educated  and  the  ignorant.  But  how  were 
they  to  do  their  duty  as  overseers  V  We  have 
the  answer  in  the  concluding  clause  of  this 
verse— “  to/mi  the  Church  of  God,  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood.”  The  in¬ 
finite  value  of  that  blood  gives  a  priceless  value 
to  the  souls  thus  purchased,  just  as  we  judge 
of  the  value  of  any  article  by  its  cost.  If  the 
Church  was  so  valuable  in  the  divine  estima¬ 
tion,  then  it  should  be  dear  to  those  who  arc 
placed  over  it,  and  they  should  be  careful  to 
feed  the  souls  of  believers  with  food  that  will 
nourish  and  give  strength.  What  a  dignity 
and  grandeur  does  this  thought  give  to  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching,  and  what  a  mighty  impulm' 
to  faithfulness  does  it  impart,  that  we  are 
watching  over  the  interests  of  a  Church  that 
is  so  precious  to  God  that  He  gave  His  blood 
for  its  redemption !  The  Church  belongs  to 
God,  as  His  purchased  proi>crty,  and  therefore 
when  we  seek  to  make  its  members  stronger 
and  more  fruitful,  we  are  stewards  of  God  look¬ 
ing  after  and  enriching  His  most  precious  ikjs- 
session. 

•  ‘  Her  walls  before  thee  stand 

Dear  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye. 

And  graven  on  Thy  hand.” 

Verse  '29,  30.  Paul  now  explains  the  secret 
of  his  earnest  words  to  the  Ephesian  elders: 
the  time  of  iieril  was  close  at  hand,  “grievous 
wolves  ”  would  seek  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the 
young  converts.  Wolves  are  ravenous  and  fe¬ 
rocious,  and  they  know  no  mercy  when  they 
leap  ujion  their  victims.  So  those  who  should 
attack  the  purity  of  the  Church,  would  be  piti¬ 
less  in  their  efforts  to  injure  the  flock.  Six 
years  later  Paul  writes  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  i. 
151  that  “all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned 
away  from  me.”  The  wolves  were  successful 
in  destroying  many  of  the  flock.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  wolves  around  the  Church  of  God.  Bad 
l«H>ers  and  books  are  like  ravenous  wolves; 
so  are  evil  companions  and  infidel  lecturers 
and  writers.  But  there  was  a  second  peril 
coming  to  the  flock  in  Ephesus;  seducers 
would  arise  in  the  Church  itself;  those  who 
had  once  embraced  the  Gospel  would  become 
false  teachers,  twisting  the  truth  into  error, 
and  by  strenuous  efforts  corrupting  the  Church 
members.  (1  John  ii.  19,  Rev.  ii.  6,  1  Tim.  i.  20, 
2  Tim.  i.  15,  ii.  17.) 

Verse  31.  The  fact  that  the  flock  would  be 
thus  attacked  by  wolves  from  without  and  .se- 
dui'ers  from  within,  made  the  necessity  for 
watchfulness  still  more  urgent.  And  Paul 
seeks  to  make  plain  to  the  elders  what  he 
means  by  “watching,”  by  reminding  them 
how  he  watched  over  the  Church  for  three 
years  with  words  of  warning  and  tears.  We 
get  a  view  of  the  heart  of  this  great  Ai>ostle  in 
this  verse.  He  did  not  labor  as  an  hireling, 
but  because  he  loved  the  souls  of  men,  and  so 
intense  was  his  anxiety  lest  some  of  them 
should  be  lost,  that  he  wept  as  he  worked  to 
save  them.  Paul  was  like  his  Master,  who 
wept  over  Jerusalem.  If  there  were  more 
weeping  iiastors,  there  would  lie  more  conver¬ 
sions  and  purer  churches.  Notice  that  he 
warned  “every  one  night  and  day.”  He  not 
only  preached  to  the  assembled  congregation, 
preached  faithfully  and  boldly,  but  he  had  a 
deep  interest  in  each  soul,  and  his  grandest 
success  was  in  this  jiersonal  labor.  How  few 
l>astor8  watch  over  the  individual  members  of 


the  Church.  Do  you,  dear  teacher,  imjiress 
upon  your  scholars  that  you  have  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  each  one  of  your  class?  Do  they 
know  that  you  love  their  souls,  and  labor  with 
tears  for  their  salvation  ? 

Verse  32.  This  is  a  very  rich  verse.  Paul 
was  going  away  from  the  flock  he  so  much 
loved  in  Ephesus,  but  there  was  One  whose  in¬ 
terest  and  love  were  deejier  tlian  his.  One  who 
would  never  leave  His  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
in  His  almighty  care  the  Apostle  leaves  the 
Church  which  he  had  planted.  The  Shejiherd 
of  Israel  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  and  the 
Church  could  do  without  Paul  if  the  everlast¬ 
ing  arms  were  about  them.  “The  Word  of  His 
grace,”  that  is,  the  Gospel  with  all  its  precepts 
and  promises.  Do  the  words  “  which  is  able 
to  build  you  up,”  refer  to  God,  or  to  the  Word 
of  His  grace  ?  I  think  to  the  latter,  for  we  are 
built  up  by  the  Word,  which  nourishes  and 
purifies  the  spiritual  life.  The  Christian  who 
studies  the  Bible,  and  feeds  upon  its  divine 
truths,  is  sure  to  be  strong  and  happy.  But  it 
is  not  enough  to  read  the  Word,  for  only  as  its 
truths  find  a  lodgment  in  our  hearts,  will  there 
be  any  heavenly  fruitage  in  holy  characters 
and  consecrated  lives.  (Eph.  ii.  20,  21,  iv.  12, 
16,  29.)  And  it  is  by  the  study  of  the  Word 
and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  our  charac¬ 
ters,  that  we  will  secure  the  “inheritance 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified.”  Paul 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  conversion  of  the 
brethren  in  Ephesus  ;  he  longed  to  have  them 
obtain  the  full  salvation,  which  is  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  This  is  our  inheritance,  into  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  which  death  will  usher  us  (Eph.  i.  14, 
v.  5).  “  We  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.”  “  The  rich  inheritance  of  the 
invisible  Canaan  lies  in  the  midst  of  all  who 
have  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  been  re¬ 
deemed  from  sin,  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit. 
It  is  indeed  the  widely  extended  communion 
with  all  those  who  are  sanctified,  that  exalts 
the  glory  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  world  to  come.” 

Verses  33-35.  Paul  now  refers  again  to  his 
own  ministry  in  Ephesus,  and  he  reminds 
them  that  he  did  not  labor  for  pay,  but  for 
souls.  It  was  a  disinterested  ijcrviee ;  as  h«' 
writes  to  the  church  in  Corinth,  “'ll  seek  not 
yours,  but  you”  (2  Cor.  xii.il4).'  the  word 
“api>arel”  you  will  call  thC' attention  of  the 
class  to  tlie  Eastern  custom  of  giving  raiment 
as  rewards  (2  Kings  v.  5;  read  also  1  Sam.  xii. 
3  and  1  (Jor.  ix.  12).  We  are  led  to  the  belief 
by  the  words  “These  hands  have  ministered,” 
that  Paul  worked  at  his  trade  while  he  was  in 
Ephesus,  as  in  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  3). 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  all  ministers  of 
Christ  should  adopt  this  principle,  and  instead 
of  being  supiiorted  by  the  Church,  should  en¬ 
gage  in  some  secular  labor  ?  Certainly  not : 
for  Paul  insists,  in  other  letters,  on  the  right 
of  the  iireacher  to  claim  a  maintenance  from 
those  with  whom  he  labors  (  Rom.  xv.  27 ;  1 
Cor.  ix.  13, 14 ;  Gal.  vi.  6 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17, 18).  Read 
what  our  Saviour  said  on  this  subject  (Luke 
X.  7).  But  this  is  true,  that  a  minister  of  Christ 
may  be  suiiported  in  his  work  so  far  as  the 
provision  for  his  temporal  wants  is  concerned 
(for  in  this  way  he  can  give  his  whole  time  to 
spiritual  interests),  and  yet  he  should  make  it 
plain  to  all  by  his  self-denying  life  that  his 
great  motive  is  not  pecuniary  reward,  but  the 
good  of  others. 

In  Verse  35  Paul  points  again  to  his  own  life 
in  Ephesus  as  an  example  to  the  Church  of  a 
helpful  service— one  which  seeks  not  the  favor 
of  the  rich,  but  the  comfort  of  the  sorrowing 
and  the  lifting  u|)  of  the  weak.  We  know  that 
this  was  the  chief  work  of  our  Lord  when  He 
was  upon  earth,  healing  tl.e  sick,  casting  out 
devils,  restoring  the  deatl  to  life,  forgiving  sin¬ 
ners-  thus  lifting  off  heavy  burdens  from 
crushed  hearts.  This  should  be  our  chief  life- 
mission,  and  yet  it  is  that  which  is  the  most 
neglected  by  the  Church.  The  majority  of 
Christians  seem  to  seek  only  spiritual  gifts  for 
themselves,  and  they  are  satisfied  if  they  can 
enjoy  religion,  listen  to  good  sermons,  and 
keep  warm  in  the  spiritual  life.  But  no  true, 
deep  joy  can  be  gained  in  this  way.  Not  by 
selfish  seeking,  but  by  self-forgetful  service 
for  others,  do  we  grow  in  strength  and  joy— 
not  by  being  ministered  unto,  but  by  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  wants  of  others.  This  self-denying 
service  is  the  secret  of  a  happy  religious  life  ; 
for  as  we  give  to  others,  are  we  cHriclied  our¬ 
selves  (Rom.  XV.  1;  Eph.  iv.  28;  Prov.  xi.  25; 
Gal.  vi.  2;  Matt.  xx.  28).  And  the  impelling 
motive  in  this  ministry  to  the  weak,  must  not 
be  duty,  Imt  love— love  to  Christ  and  love  to 
His  needy  ones.  The  youngest  child  in  our 
classes  can  have  a  part  in  this  divine  work  :  for 
the  children  can  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
.Tesus’  name. 

“  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
for  the  nearer  we  approach  to  God,  the  more 
blessed  we  are.  God  does  not  receive,  He 
gives.  He  derives  His  name  from  Hi.s  (juod- 
ness,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  that  which  is  good 
to  impart  itself.  The  more  we  give,  the  more 
we  ixissess.  When  we  bless  others,  we  bless 
ourselves.  Let  no  heart  depart  without  con¬ 
solation  from  thy  door,  and  God  will  not  dis¬ 
miss  thee  from  His  presence  without  consola¬ 
tion.” 

VER8E.S  36-38.  We  come  now  to  the  parting 
scene,  and  we  may  know  from  this  thrilling 
description  that  it  was  a  severe  trial  both  to 
Paul  and  to  the  elders. 

First,  before  the  farewell  was  si>oken,  they 
prayed  together,  Paul  leading  in  the  prayer. 
.As  to  the  posture  of  kneeling,  we  find  another 
instance  in  Acts  xxi.  5,  and  Stephen  kneeled  in 
his  dying  prayer  to  God  (Acts  vii.  60) ;  but  the 
customary  i>osture  was  standing,  as  we  know 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  words  of  this  prayer,  but  we  have 
the  words  of  one  of  his  i>etitions  for  this  same 
Church  (Eph.  iii.  14-21).  We  know  this,  that 
Paul  was  mighty  in  prayer,  for  he  lived  close 
to  the  Mercy  Scat,  and  walked  with  God.  -Af¬ 
ter  the  prayer  there  were  embracing  and  good¬ 
bye  kisses,  with  many  tears.  It  was  an  East¬ 
ern  custom  for  men  to  kiss  each  other  (Gen. 
xlv.  14,  xlvi.  29 1.  Tears  are  not  a  sign  of  weak¬ 
ness,  but  of  a  warm  heart.  Christianity  does 
not  make  believers  stoics,  but  it  enriches  the 
love  and  binds  friends  closer  together.  There 
is  no  friendship  so  strong  as  that  which  is 
cemented  by  the  Christ-love. 

I  think  we  should  also  learn  this  lesson : 
that  we  should  remember  that  in  parting  from 
our  scholars  each  Sunday,  it  may  be  the  last 
time,  and  so  the  parting  should  be  in  earnest 
prayer,  following  faithful  instruction.  There 
is  this  sweet  comfort  when  Christians  part, 
that  there  will  be  a  joyous  meeting  in  the 
streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  No  farewell 
words  are  ever  spoken  there ;  no  tears  ever  fall 
on  our  white  robes. 

The  words  “That  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more,”  remind  us  of  the  Saviour’s  words  “.A 
little  while  and  ye  shall  see  Me  no  more  ” 
(John  xvi.  16).) 

The  harbor  of  Miletus  was  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  town,  and  the  elders  accom- 
jiany  Paul  to  the  ship,  and  watch  it  as  it  sails 
away,  bearing  the  beloved  .Apostle  forever 
from  their  sight. 

May  our  lives  this  New  Year  be  so  beautiful 
in  purity  and  love,  that  they  can  be  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  others ;  and  may  teachers  and  scholars 
all  meet  in  the  Home  where  farewells  are  never 
spoken,  and  sin  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 


WHISKEY  VS.  WATER. 

By  Edward  Hopper,  B.D. 

“edoaft  AfiidToi'.” — Pindar. 

“  The  Ijest  thiu^  in  the  world,”  old  Pindar  wrote, 

“  Is  water.” 

He  doubtless  knew,  and  gave  it  to  his  wife 
.\nd  daughter. 

The  limpid  liquiil  oft  had  cooled  his  fever; 

Had  washed  him. 

And  quenched  his  thirst,  and  in  .Rgean  baths 
Had  swashed  him. 

Rut  in  our  day  we’ve  new  and  larger  views 
And  notions 

Of  water,  found  In  fountains,  rivets,  lakes, 

And  oceans. 

And  having  tried  it  in  all  ways  and  sorts 
And  mixtures. 

Retain  it  still  as  one  of  Nature’s  pots 
And  fixtures. 

We  find  it  good  to  sail  on,  good  for  steam 
And  leverage. 

To  wash  with,  sprinkle  streets,  and,  now  and  then. 

For  beverage. 

But  for  our  age,  so  new,  so  young,  so  fast 
And  frisky, 

“  The  best  thing  in  the  worbi  ”  for  common  drink 
Is  whiskey ! 

It  takes  the  various  colors,  forms,  and  names,! 

And  features— 

The  titles,  flavoi-s,  odors  of  bright  things 
And  creatures ; — 

Like  brandy,  cordial,  wine,  gin,  Schiedam  schnapps, 
And  Other- 

Champagne,  real  pain,  of  which  our  whiskey  is 
The  mother. 

Water  drowns  men,  but  whiskey  drowns  their  troubles, 
Blue  devils 

Become  quite  tame  and  civil,  even  social, 

In  revels. 

They  like  the  warmth  of  whiskey’s  genial  fire. 
Bar-tenders 

Stand  first  in  their  esteem,  as  friends  and  health- 
Defeudors. 

’Tis  true  they  cut  strange  capers,  sometimes,  with 
A  follow 

Who  drinks  and  drinks ;  but  this  they  do  to  make 
Him  mellow  1 

And  so  the  devils  are  his  best  of  friends 
And  brothers! 

They  have  some  feelings  left  and  hence  can  feel 
For  others. 

Whiskey  is  good  to  drive  off  care  about 
The  morrow. 

When  children  look  so  lank  and  wife  so  full 
Of  sorrow  ;— 

When  florir  and  coals  are  scarce  and  duns  are  plenty. 
Like  flying 

Crows  cawing  nmnd  your  head,  and  foolish  wife 
Keei)s' crying;— 

When  chiMren  leaner  grow  .and  wife,  at  last. 

Has  sold  her 

Dead  mother’s  jewels  for  bread,  and  looks  ten  years 
The  older; — 

When  butchers,  grocers,  vendt‘rs,  tailors  cut 
Your  ’quaintance, 

Becausu  you  can't  pay  up,  like  once  you  could, 

For  maint’nance; — 

And  landlord,  like  a  blasted,  hardened  rip, 

(lives  warning 

That  you  must  pay,  or  leave  the  premises 
Next  morning; — 

When  your  best  coat  is  out,  and  hat  staved  in. 

And  trousers 

Keep  dangling,  to  invite  the  bark  of  Trays 
-And  Towsei's ; — 

And  you  are  weak  and  tremtiling  in  the  joints 
And  leggin  ;— 

And  O  how  thirsty  '  and  tlie  <diildrcn  out 
A-begging  ;— 

There's  only  one  tiling  then  can  make  one  fresh 
And  frisky, 

In  spite  of  childicn,  wife,  duns,  degs,  and  de.ith  — 
nut's  whiskey  ! 

— I'riim  The  rnlversUy  Quarterly. 


mOBAVIAN  UISSIONARIES. 

A  small  brotherhood  of  Moravian  iiiission- 
iU'ies  hiid  been  stiitioned  for  some  years  at  La- 
bonl,  on  the  borders  of  Thibet,  and  about  100 
miles  from  Simla,  wheie  the  Governor-General 
of  India  (L'  l'd  Lawrence)  was  then  residing. 
Their  isolated  position,  their  extreme  poverty, 
and  tlieir  self-denying  labors  among  the  semi- 
barbarons  peojile,  were  known  only  to  ;i  few, 
cind  when  one  of  Sir  John  Ltiwi  enee’s  staff  told 
him  how  they  were  accustomed  to  work  in  the 
fields  as  common  pejistints,  to  manufacture 
their  own  paper,  to  make  tlieir  own  clothes, 
jind  expressed  a  wish  that  one  of  the  body 
might  be  invited  for  a  few  days  to  “  Peterhoff,” 
the  Governor-General’s  house  at  Simla,  a  cor¬ 
dial  assent  wtis  given,  and  an  invitation  was 
sent  out  liy  special  messenger.  The  missionary 
selected  by  the  brethren  walked  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  His  dress  was  a  cuarse  suit  of  brown 
camel’s-hair  cloth,  which  had  been  woven  in  tlie 
village,  and  cut  and  sewed  by  the  brotlu'rhood. 
He  had  no  shoes,  only  sandals  made  of  hemp 
ami  coarse  string,  and  his  whole  baggage  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  portable  coffei'pot  in  one  pocket  and 
his  Bible  in  tlie  other. 

In  tlie  course  of  conversation  Sir  John  elicited 
that  the  greatest  hardship,  ne.xt  after  the  se¬ 
vere  Cold  which  the  mis.sionaries  had  to  endure, 
was  their  want  of  medicine  and  tlu'ir  inability 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  translating  the  Bible 
during  the  long  six  months  of  Winter,  since  they 
had  no  lamps  nor  candies.  -A  stock  of  quinine 
and  other  medicines  was  at  once  obtaimul  from 
the  Government  dispensary,  and  a  large  (pianti- 
ty  of  half-burnt  wax  candles, amounting  to  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  pieces,  which  had  been  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  storeroom  of  the  Government 
House,  was  ordered  to  be  melted  down  in  the 
ba'^aar  and  formed  into  candles  of  convenient 
si>:<\  These  were  the  sidf-ajipropriated  per- 
(luisites  of  a  well-paid  native  servant,  who  hav¬ 
ing  no  missionary  proclivities,  was  indignant  at 
the  u.se  to  whicli  the  fragments  were  converted. 
But  the  grateful  tlianks  "f  the  missionary,  as  he 
departeil  with  his  precious  burden  strapped  on 
a  mule's  back,  and  his  last  beaming  words  of 
joy,  “  You  have  given  us  life  and  health,”  have 
never  been  forgotten  by  those  who  wished  him 
God-sjieed  as  he  passed  out  of  their  sight.  The 
story  has  never  been  told  till  now,  but  it  will 
doubtless,  through  the  missionary  pri'ss,  some 
day  reach  that  little  band  of  devoted  workers 
in  tlieir  far-off  solitary  station,  and  as  they  hold 
up  their  translation  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  rough¬ 
ly  lithographed  on  the  coarse  paper  made  by 
their  own  hands,  they  will  be  reminded  of  an 
ejiisode  in  the  life  of  the  man  at  whom  the 
fashionable  world  of  Simla  may  have  thought 
fit  to  sneer  as  the  “  Puritan ’’  'Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  India,  but  whom  they  will  always  re¬ 
member  with  love  and  gratitude.— From  the 
Life  of  Lord  Lawrence. 

THE  WEALTH  FROM  INVENTIONS. 

Senator  Platt  in  his  vigorous  siieecii  in  Con- 
gre.ss  la.st  Winter  in  support  of  our  patent  laws, 
claimed  that  two-thirds  of  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  due  to  patented  inven¬ 
tions.  The  two-thirds  of  S43,0l)0,0()0,000  which 
represents  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  United 
States  rests  solely  iqion  the  invention'-,  past 
and  present,  of  this  country. 

Mulhall,  in  his  “Progress  of  the  World,” 
writes  that  in  effect  the  invention  of  machinery 
has  given  mankind  an  accession  of  power  be¬ 
yond  calculation.  The  United  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  make  a  million  sewing-machines  yi'arly, 
which  can  do  as  much  work  as  formerly  requir¬ 
ed  12,000,(X)0  wmmen  working  by  hand.  A  single 
shoe  factory  in  Mas.sachusetts  turns  out  as 
many  pairs  of  boots  tis  80,(){K)  bootmakers  in 
Paris. 

.About  twenty-flve  years  since  Ma.son  A  Humliii  an¬ 
nounce'!  important  improvements  in  reed  instruments, 
then  known  as  melodeons.  So  con.siderable  were  the 
chanRes  and  improvements  that  they  claimed  for  their 
new  instrument  another  and  bett'ir  name — or^au  or 
cabinet  organ — by  which  it  has  since  become  universal¬ 
ly  known,  and  obtained  wonderful  usefulness  and  suo- 
cess ;  about  80,0(X)  organs  being  now  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  yearly,  while  .American  organs  are  largely  exported 
to  every  civilized  country. 

The  s.ame  Company  now  offer  to  the  public  an  im¬ 
proved  Lprlght  Piano,  which  they  h.ave  been  experi¬ 
menting  upon  and  testing  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
confidently  claim  present  improvements  of  the  greatest 
practical  value.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that 
they  entirely  dispense  with  wood  in  holding  the  strings, 
which  are  secured  by  metal  fastenings  directly  to  the 
iron  plate,  so  securing  perfect  vibration  and  more  pure 
musical  tones,  with  much  greater  durability.  The 
changing  conditions  of  wood,  so  objectionable  in  such 
a  matter,  are  entirely  avoided.  The  improvement  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  importance. — 
Boston  Traveller. 

Cared  of  Chronic  Rheamatltm. 

"I  suffered  almost  intolerable  torments  from 
rheumati.siji  for  many  years.  Parker’s  Tonie  re¬ 
stored  my  health,  ”  says  M.  Alfred  Baer  of  Sing 
Sing,  N.  V. 

Tj  ATIf  book  of  fancy  work,  15c.  Circulars 
free.  J.  F.  Inoaliji,  Lynn.  Mass. 


THE  FIBHT  FOR  PURE  FOOD. 


The  agressive  war  waged  by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  against  all  forms  of  adulteration  in  baking  powder 
has  produced  a  good  effect.  The  manufacturers  of  the  low 
grade,  cheap,  adulterated,  and  poisonous  powders  have  been 
driven  into  an  attempted  defense  of  their  goods,  wherein 
they  have  exposed  their  names  and  the  character  of  their 
powders  to  the  public. 

The  Royal  Company  set  out  upon  this  crusade  several 
years  ago.  It  was  the  first  to  bring  to  light  the  use  of  alum 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  expose  the  infamous  practices  of 
those  manufacturers  who  were  endangering  health  and  life 
that  more  profit  might  be  derived  from  their  powdei  s.  The 
exposures  then  made,  a  disgusted  public,  and  the  influence 
of  the  press  were  the  means  of  banishing  most  of  tlie  tilum 
powders  from  the  market. 

All  forms  of  lime  baking  powders  are  now  being  foisted 
upon  consumers  in  this  vicinity.  Their  use  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  condemned  by  chemists  and  physicians.  The  presence 
of  lime,  like  alum,  can  only  be  detected  by  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  purchaser  is  unaware  of  its  use  until 
its  effects  have  shown  themselves  in  a  disordered  system. 

It  is  because  of  the  continued  and  vigorous  pursuit  of 
tliese  dangerous,  adulterated  baking  powders  that  their 
jH’ojirietors  and  peddlers  are  now  endeavoring  to  vent 
their  spite  and  revenge  their  disappointment  by  circulating 
absurd  falsehoods  and  sham  analyses  against  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  has,  during  the  last  (juarter 
of  a  century,  earned  a  rejmtation  throughout  the  world 
which  no  sucli  dishonorable  or  tricky  adventuiers  can  jiull 
down  or  destroy.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  ji  long,  actual, 
practical  use,  and  lias  been  endorsed  by  the  Government 
chemists.  Professors  Love  and  Mott,  and  by  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  chemists  of  the  country,  as  in  all  respects  absolutely 
pure  and  wholesome  tind  of  the  very  highest  leavening 
})ower.  •  It  is  not  possible  for  eithei-  the  new,  experimental, 
and  suspicious  btiking  jiowdei’s,  or  those  well-known  to  be 
adulterated  with  lime,  alum,  juid  other  imjmrities,  to  sup¬ 
plant  it  in  the  public  favor. 


Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do! 

Why  (lay  exorbltfint  prices  for  Sheet  Music 't  All  the 
latest  oomiX)8ltloiis,  both  Vocal  and  Instrumental,  at  5 
cents  a  copy,  by  mall  6  cents.  Oi>eras,  SonR.s,  Duetts 
Quartettes,  for  Plano,  Organ,  Banjo,  Guitar,  (N>rnet,  and 
Violin.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

POST  PUBLISHING  CO..  21  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

lltb  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13tb  ST.,  I 

NEW  YORK.  I 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  SHALL  INAIIGUR.ATE  THE  NEW  YEAR 
BY  A  SPECIAL  SALE  OF 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSLIN 

Underwear, 

ALL  OF  OUU  OWN  MANUF.ACTUUE  AND  DESIGN,  ! 
WHICH  FO'.l  QUALITY  AND  WOUKM AN.SHIP  ! 
CANNOT  HE  EXCELLED.  OI'P.  PRICES  . 

WE  GUARANTEE  LOWER  THAN  I 

ANV  OTHER  HOUSE.  j 

RARE  BARGAIN’S  IN  ' 

LINEN  GOODS  : 

OF  ALL  KINDS,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT  IMPORTATION.  ! 
DAMASKS,  NAPKINS,  TOWELS,  CRASHKS,  ETC.  I 
FULL  LINES  OF  BLANKETS,  QUILTS,  I 

PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS  AT 

EXTRE.MELV  LOW  PRICES.  I 

UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN  i 

BLACK  AND  COLORED  ^ 
SILKS  AND  DRESS  GOODS. 

OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  C05IPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS.  ; 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER  ' 
BEFORE  KNOWN.  i 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  JIAIL  ORDERS. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

iPRATT  6i  C'O.VE, 

REAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

Abao.'atelyr  Safe  InvextmentH  In  first  mortgage  iioteR  | 
on  lmpr.‘»ed  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  ' 
Mtnneai)ol.'8,  at  rates  of  Interest  to  net  a  larger  income  than  : 
any  other  Srie  Security.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Inter-  | 
est  collected  tnd  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without  i 
exiiense  to  ou  ”  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application  ' 
by  letter  or  In  i-erson  al  either  offlee.  Bc.st  city  referencos  j 
given.  A  limited''  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on  t 
hand.  I 

ELECrrUS  A.  P  ATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE. 

10  Washington  Ave.,  South,  No.  55  Liberty  St..  Room  60,  I 
Minneapolis,  Uln a.  New  York  City.  I 

f| /MTIVnrCIWANTEOfortheMISSOURI 
STEAM -WASHERI 

^  loielhgtsnt  uian or  womuQ 

fo^ki  profltablo  employment  to  write 
astrat^  CircaUrand  terms  of 
jy  for  this  Celebrated  Washer. 

JV  .choyreaeonof  itsintrinelo  merit 

yrU  ^  ia » leetinic  with  soch  wonderful  eucceea 
***  WORTH*  8X.  jOUiB.  MO.,  or  CHICAGO.  UaL*. 

$5.00  for  35c 

A  Volume  of  Universal  Reference. 

THE  R.  M.  &  CO.  8TAND.ARD  CYCLOPEDIA. 

This  Cyclopedia  Is  a  new  and  valuable  teK.k  for  popular 
use,  compiled  by  competent  edlters,  after  consultation  of 
the  beet  authorities,  printed  from  new,  largo,  clear  ty|>e,  and 
handsomely  bound  In  leatberotte  In  imitation  of  croc  idlle 
skin.  Itcontalas  Information  on  every  conceivable  subject,  | 
and  its  reliability  has  been  aasured  by  the  miwt  careful  I 
preparation.  It  is  of  the  greatest  use  In  answering  the  ' 
10,1)00  questions  that  constantly  arise  In  regard  te  dates,  I 
place.s,  persons.  Incidents,  statistics,  etc.,  etc. 

Complete  In  one  volume.  Finely  Illustrated. 

Wo  want  agents  and  canvassers,  and  in  order  that  you  | 
may  .have  a  copy  to  exhibit  and  canvass  wit.*;,  wo  make  this 

SPECIAL  OF  FEE. 

To  an>'  one  who  will  agree  to  show  this  book  to  their  friends,  j 
and  a  islst  us  In  making  sales,  we  will,  U[>on  receipt  of  35  ‘ 
one-oent  stamps,  to  prepay  pf>stage  expense,  packing,  etc., 
forwaird  one  copy  by  return  of  mall. 

CALL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Special  Notice. 


The  following  changes 
will  be  made  m  the  jwires  and  forms  of  the 

LESSON  HELPS  &  ILLUSTRATED  PAPEBS 

OF  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
FOK  1885. 

I  HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  LESSONS  OF  INS.I. 

i  Cloth,  $1.25.  Pai.er  covers,  85  cents. 

WESTMINSTER  (QUESTION  BOOK, 

at  $15  per  100  copies. 

WEST.AIINSTER  LESSON  (iUESTIONS, 

at  5  cents  per  package  lor  six  months. 
WESTMINSTER  TEACHER, 

to  schools,  at  .50  cents  per  copy  for  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  (iVARTERLV, 

for  advanced  scholars,  at  $15  per  1(K)  for  a  year. 
WESTMINSTER  PRI.MARA'  U,VARTERLY, 

by  Mrs.  Q.  R.  Aldon  {“Pansy”),  will  be  issued  t<> 
j  schools  at  $8  per  100  for  a  year, 

j  W’ESTMI.VSTER  LESSON  LEAF,  WESTMIN¬ 
STER  PiUM.ARV  LESSONS,  WESMINSTER 
,  HERMAN  LEAF,  will  be  REDUCED  from  $C  to  $.5 
per  100  copies  for  a  year. 


ILL USTRA  TED  PA  PERS, 

FOaW.ARD  will  bo  ebanged  from  a  MONTHLY  of  1.5 
p.ages  at  $25  per  100  tor  a  year,  to  a  SEMI-MONTHLY  of 
12  pates  each,  at  $15  per  100  copies  once  a  month,  and 
$30  i)cr  100  coj.les  twice  a  month,  for  a  year. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL  VISITOR  will  be  REDUCED 

once  a  month,  from  $12  to  $10  jier  100  for  a  year, 
twice  “  “  $24  te  $'.;0  “  “ 

.MOKNINO  STAR  will  be  REDUCED 

once  a  month,  from  $6  to  $5  per  100  for  a  year, 
twice  “  “  $12  to  $10  “  “ 

THE  SUNBEAM  will  be  REDUCED 

from  $‘25  to  $20  per  100  for  a  year. 

These  changes  are  maile  without  In  any  way  lowering 
the  style  or  character  of  any.  except  “  Half  Hours.” 

Samples  of  Perioilirals  sent  free. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

Exhibited  at  ALL  the  Important  WORLD'S  INDDSTRIAl* 
COilPETITIVE  FAHIBITIONS  FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Organa  have,  after  most  rigid  examina¬ 
tions  and  comparlBons,  been  AI.WA^S  FOUND  BEST,  and 
AWARDED  BlOH|SX  HONORS ;  nof  even  in  one  such  important  com¬ 
parison  has  any  ofArr  A  TV  Oroak 

been  found  equal  A  ONE  HUK- 

DRED  STYLES,  adapted  to  all  uses,  from  the  smallest  size, 
yet  having  the  characteristic  Mason  &  Hamlin  excellence, 
at$'22,  to  the  best  Instrument  which  It  is  jioaslble  to  con¬ 
struct  from  reeds,  at  $900  or  more.  Illustrated  catalogue*. 
46  pp.,  4to,  an<l  price  lists,  free. 

The  Mason  k  Hamlin  Company  manufacture  UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES,  adding  to  all  the  Improvements  which 
have  been  found  '■*¥4  •T\r|4«  valuable  In  such 
Instruments,  one  of  peculiar  prac¬ 

tical  value,  tending  to  greatest  purity  and  refinement  In 
quality  of  tone  and  durability,  especially  diminished  liabil¬ 
ity  to  got  out  of  tune.  Pronounced  the  greatest  Improve¬ 
ment  made  In  upright  pianos  for  half  a  century.  Th* 
MASON  k  HAMLIN  CO.  pledge  themselves  that  every  piano 
of  their  make  shall  lliustrate  that  VERY  HIGHEST  EX¬ 
CELLENCE  which  has  always  characterized  their  organ*. 
Send  for  circular  with  Illustrations,  full  description  and 
explanation. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO., 

BOSTON,  154  Tremont  St.  CHICAQO,  149  'Wabaah  At*. 
NBW  YOKE,  46  East  14th  St.  (Union  Square.) 

GKATEPUIi— COMPORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAXVAST. 

By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  line  proi)ertles  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  iloctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  butlt 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  dlsense. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  isilnt.  We  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  t.  rilfleil  with 
pun' blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” — Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  lu 
half  ix'und  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus  : 

JAAI£8  RPPS  Hi  CO.,  Hoiuoeopiitliir  Clienilsts, 

London,  Kiiglamti. 

u*/.--  A  MONTH  and  BOARU  for  3  live  Young  Men 
•pDf)  or  I>udies  In  each  county.  .Addre.ss  P.  W.  ZIEOLER- 
.k  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

i  Office,  119  Broadway. 

[  SIXTY-SECOND  SEMI-ANNUAI  STATEMEin, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
j  JULY,  1884. 

;  CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
!  Reserve  for  IJncariiofi  Preniiiiiiis,  2,050,007  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  LosseB  and 

!  Claims, .  350,31*1  42 

Net  Surplus,  ......  1,342,055  04 

I  CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  « $7,343,574  40 

i  - 

.  SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
!  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  P.VYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE : 

I  Cnsli  in  RaiiUs .  $1^0,336  04 

i  IlondA  and  first  lien 

I  on  ileul  Ksitate . . .  1,130,3058  4* 

ITnited  States  Sti>ek>«  (market  value). .  ^,808, 789  88 
I  Bank  ami  llailroad  Storks  mid  UamlM 

(market  value) . 1,9/^3,167  50 

State  Bond«  (market  value) .  ^0,000  09 

Loans  on  Stoeks,  payable  on  demand.  510.850  OO 

Interest  due  ou  Ist  duly*  1884 .  11^,041  lO 

Premiums  uneolleeted  and  in  bands 

of  Airents .  333,f31fl  Ofi 

Real  Kstute . .  379,995  44 

i  Total . $7,343,574 

j  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President, 
j  J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary 

'  CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insuriinco  Company. 

OFTlcr.S,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  j  Brooklyn,  cur.  Court  and  Montague  m*-- 
I  Buildings :  )  and  lu6  Broadway,  E.  D. 

.  Reserve  for  reinsurance . $l,TT5,8!IO  Of 

'  Reserve  for  all  oilier  claims .  4;iO,3J44  04 

Capital  paid  In  Cush .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,601,297  HO 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,»4«  OT 
This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  res»Tl»; 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Snf*^ 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,;400,000.  ^ 

DIKECTonS:  '  f.  ) 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President.  , 

11.  11.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE.  ;«t:  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 
WILLIAM  H.  SW.AN, 
HENRY  O.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  liUSTED, 
WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
SEYMOUR  I..  HUSTED, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS, 
E.  W.  CORLIFA 
JAMF-S  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


LAWRENCE  TURNUBH, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 
JOHN  L.  UIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WEI.LINGTON  CLAPP, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MOCURDT, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
CHARLES  II.  BOOTH, 
WILLIAM  H.  HURLBOT  , 
lOnVARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL. 

JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  U.  REED. 


[  Orders  au'l  money  should  be  addro.sse  I  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Publisher  of  Periodicals 

1334  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Or  WARD  At  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

.  nv  ALL  ODDS 

FDEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  it  bo  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

:.s  Uie  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  ano 
<>)uncll  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  It  Is  preferred  by  all  well 
Iiostod  travellers  wben  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  botwcec 

Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Hinnoapolis, 

Milwaukee,  Ijv  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Ore<;r< 
H.ay),  Wls.;  Winona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Coder 
Itaplds,  Do.s  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  5Iar 
shalltewn,  Iowa;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  III.,  are  among 
its  8(X)  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en 
Joyed  t>y  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DA  Y  COAC'If  K.8. 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  Ingenuity  cai. 
■roato;  its  PAhATIAh  8I.EEPING  CARS,  which  nr- 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance;  Its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  unv;  an., 
lbs  widely  celebrated 

iTOxtin-’W’ssTSAiT  Dnrzira  cahs, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywnere 
In  short.  It  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  E^l'IP. 
FED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  iKilnts  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  r. 
Chicago,  huslne.ss  centres.  Summer  resorts,  and  notee 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  of  road,  and  h/c 
over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  con.otantly 
for  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

.Vsk  your  ticket  agent  for  ticket*  via  this  route.  .VNI 
TAKE  NONP:  other.  All  leading  ticket  agents  m-. 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  glv- 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  te  go  by  the  po<jr 
equlpi>ed  road*. 

For  maps,  dascrlptlvo  circulars,  and  StiiYiraer  res'  • 
par>ers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your 
ticket  offlee,  write  to  the 

GEN’L"'PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R'Y 

'CHICAGO.  ILL. 


CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Departmmk, 

B.  a.  TOWSSESB,  ,Sec.  Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCJIER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  JI.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  1TASSAT7  STSEET,  NITW  TORE. 

Sixty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  showinf;  the  coiUi2tla> 
of  the  Company,  January  1, 18M. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Ueserve  for  Re-Iiisnraiico,  •  757,220  20 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liahilltics,  123,731  78 
Net  Surplus,  ....  777,268  18 

Total  Assets,  -  .  -  $2,058,210  17 

SUMMARY  OP  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) _  $1,596,230  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  litate  In  Uio  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  199,750  00 

Loans  on  call . 6,OUO  W 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Offlee .  111,310*0 

Rallrciad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  418.81*  W 

Slate  and  City  Bonds . . 1(2,440  00 

Bank  and  Trust  (ktmpany  Stocks .  6U.2V5  00 

RaIrroad  Steck . 14,600  00 

Cash  In  b.ands  of  Agenls,  In  ((otirso  of  trui.Hzni: 

slun,  and  uncollected  Offlee  Premiums .  135,4tu  2- 

Accrued  Interest .  10.734  5* 

-  $-.'.();58.210  IT 

BENJAimT  S.  'WALCOTT,  President. 

1.  RF.MSFJI  LANE,  Vlce-lTos’l and  Sec'y 
CHA8.^™SHA*W,*^’}  ^•'■“‘''irles. 

¥aNHATTAN  life  insurance  00. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

15G  and  158  llroadwav. 


From  the  .V.  i iidvfifii'lrnl. 

A  YEAR  ago  this  liistltullor.  ma  le  nii  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  I'rcsentC'l  P,  itie  public  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  u.-.  stating  the  most  lmi>ortant 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  Its  “neb 
surplus  over  and  alx've  the  legal  amount  held  for  reservo 
andfr>ralt  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  t2.229,;i71.(i!i,”  and  It  then  hold  k<hk1  asset* 
amoutitlng  to  $Ui.0f.2,74C.7r:.  To-tlay  the  facts  and  figure* 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  pollcy-hoJders  and  the 
public,  In  Its  annual  statement  found  In  niKClicr  (oDimn. 
which  shows  a  sutjstantlal  advan<'e  tsdh  In  Its  business  anil 
strength  during  the  year  Just  clfjsed.  Its  total  n-celpts  for 
the  year  1883  for  j.remlums.  Interest  on  Investments,  ren'o*. 
etc.,  were  $2,(i8(i,7'2;i.94.  jy,  disbursements  for  the  same 
jterlrsl  for  death  elalms,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,475,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  rellabi'-  assets  amounting  to  $10,871,184.23,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  ail  claims  and  demands  of  $2,389, .550.59. 
Me  have  knt.wn  i»ersonally  all  the  official  managers  of  thl* 
trustworthy  C'rni'any  during  the  whole  thirty-four  year* 
of  Its  hlsUiry,  and  as  one  of  the  Interested  i<ol Icy- holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  hits  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  c<jnfldence  In  this  Institution,  and  we  most  heartily 
commend  It  again  to  our  readers,  ns  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  ns  worthy  of  tlieir  patronage  and  gocsl  words  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  Its  usefulness. 

Its  officers  are:  Henry  Stekes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stekes,  Second  Vlce-Broeldent} 
H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  <!.  N.  Stcbblns,  Actuary. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  BVANOEIilST. 


PURITAN  OR  GERMAN  J 


IVo.  15U  IVaHMra  Street. 

American  Tract  Society  Balldlng,  Room  29. 

HBXKV  ».  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TERKS :  $3  a  Year,  in  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 

tatered  at  the  Poetofflee  at  New  York  as  second-class  mall 
Matter. 

AdwertisemeBta  20  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  inch. 

On  the  Finh  Pace,  80  cents  a  line. 

On  the  F  Ighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  lour  lines,  50  cents, 
over  tour  lines.  10  cents  a  line. 

S^Addrees  simply  New  York  Evangelist,  box  S330, 
Hew  York.  Bemit.  in  all  cases,  by  Dbaft,  Monet  Obdeb, 
oa  Bboistered  LinTEB. 
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1.  The  New  Year  Bell.  A  Trip  to  Cassius  and  Amanus. 

Among  the  Thieves  in  London.  Our  Book  Table. 

2.  OOBBESPONDEN'CE :  The  Sunday-school  Lessons.  The 

Puget  Sound  Region.  Recent  Notes  from  Italy.  The 
Sunday-school  Lesson  Papers.  The  Religious  Press. 
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5.  A  Veteran  Missionary  to  China.  “  Knoashya,”  or  Nes- 

tortan  Synod.  A  Tribute  to  “  The  Good  Gray  Heads.” 
Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  The  Struggle  in  Mexico — a  new  Crisis.  The  London 
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We  must  ask  a  little  bidulgence  from  our  suh- 
gcribers  if  they  do  not  get  their  receipts  immedi¬ 
ately.  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  rash  of  let¬ 
ters  enclosing  subscriptions  is  so  great  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  make  out  each  account  and 
send  receipt  by  return  mail.  It  takes  days,  and 
sometimes  a  week  or  two,  to  “catch  up"  roith 
our  ofju'c  icork.  But  a  little  patience,  and  all 
will  be  attended  to. 


THE  ART  OF  “INTRODUCTIONS.” 

In  preaching  a  sermon  or  making  a  speech, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  begin  right.  The  very 
first  words  tell.  To  know  how  to  introduce  a 
subject  is  an  art — an  art  which  few  understand. 
How  many  spoil  a  good  text  or  a  good  subject 
in  the  very  beginning!  Of  the  causes  of  fail¬ 
ure,  none  is  more  common  than  that  of  begin¬ 
ning  by  attracting  the  attention  of  one’s  hear¬ 
ers  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  theme  of  dis¬ 
course.  In  the  pulpit  or  prayer-meeting,  in 
conventions  or  any  place  for  speaking,  how 
often  the  speaker  begins  by  some  apology,  or 
some  personal  experience  which  presents  him¬ 
self  as  the  first  subject  for  consideration.  Does 
not  modesty  require  such  personalities  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  prime  subject  of  discourse  to 
be  introduced  at  once  ?  The  habit  which  some 
have  of  beginning  a  speecli  or  a  sermon  with 
an  apology,  is  a  blunder  in  rhetoric,  as  well  as 
in  very  bad  taste.  There  is  a  mock  humility 
in  these  apologies.  We  believe  it  is  Feneion 
who  says  that  “  True  humility  is  shown  in  not 
speaking  of  one’s  self,  either  good  or  evil.” 
Leave  your-self  alone,  good  brother,  and  go 
on  with  the  subject!  Profuse  apologies  for 
your  own  meagre  preparation,  will  only  make 
your  leanness  more  conspicuous.  -Apologies 
will  but  divert  the  thoughts  from  the  truth  or 
duty  to  be  presented.  They  weaken  the  effect 
desired,  or  the  effect  that  ought  to  be  desired. 
In  this,  as  in  other  things,  look  to  Him  who  said 
“  Learn  of  me.”  See  Him  seated  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  just  ready  to  deliver  that  wonderful  Ser¬ 
mon.  The  multitude  of  disciples  are  gathered 
around.  All  eyes  and  ears  are  attent.  What 
shall  be  His  first  words  ?  He  might  begin  with 
some  personalities,  and  give  no  offence,  for  He 
was  a  Divine  person.  His  work  and  person 
were  to  furnish  the  chief  subjects  of  sermons 
by  thousands  to  the  end  of  time.  But  even  the 
Great  Teacher  did  not  think  it  wise,  on  such 
an  occasion,  to  divert  attention  from  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  His  discourse  to  Himself.  When  He 
opened  His  mouth,  it  wras  to  teach.  His  first 
sentence  was :  “  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  At  once 
an  absorbing  interest  was  awakened  by  this 
Preacher,  who  spoke  as  never  man  spake. 
Many  of  our  modern  speakers  would  have 
opened  their  mouth,  and  told  the  people  how- 
little  time  they  had  to  prepare,  or  how  hoarse 
they  were,  or  some  story  of  their  early  life  and 
education.  Avery  excellent  brother  recently 
arose  in  a  pulpit  before  an  audience  of  stran¬ 
gers.  His  great  theme  was  to  be  “  Seeing  Je¬ 
sus.  believing  in  Him,  and  knowing  Him.” 
But  by  way  of  introduction,  he  informed  the 
people  that  he  was  born  and  baptized  in  a 
church  of  one  denomination,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  theological  education  in  a  seminary 
of  another,  that  he  was  first  pastor  of  a  church 
of  another,  and  now  he  is  pastor  of  still  an¬ 
other.  The  sermon  was  impressive  and  well 
received,  in  spite  of  this  introductory  error. 
Why  make  first  a  picture  of  himself,  and  hold 
it  up  to  view,  before  lifting  up  that  great  di¬ 
vine  character,  which  it  was  his  aim  to  per¬ 
suade  his  hearers  to  look  at,  admire,  love,  and 
worship?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  every 
Christian  speaker  to  hide  himself  behind  the 
Cross  of  Christ  ? 


IS  ROMANIS-U  G.AINING  OR  LOSING  IN  POWER  1 

Our  correspondent  in  Italy,  though  he  writes 
from  the  land  of  the  Pope,  is  a  Protestant  to 
the  hack-bone,  as  our  readers  may  see  by  his 
letter  on  our  second  page.  He  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  very  groat  awe  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
even  though  the  circle  around  His  Holiness 
has  received  an  additional  lustre  by  the  red 
cloaks  of  nine  new  Cardinals!  He  dwells  on 
the  inconsistency  of  France  in  putting  down 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  at  home,  ami  yet 
lending  her  military  and  naval  power  to  sup¬ 
port  Catholic  missions  abroad— “at  home  sup¬ 
pressing  orders,  prohibiting  teaching  and  pros¬ 
elytizing  by  priests  and  nuns,  shearing  the 
clergy  of  long-established  iiower,  and  secular¬ 
izing  ecclesiastical  buildings;  but  abroad,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Madagascar,  backing  up  to  the  ut¬ 
most  the  unfounded  claims  of  the  clericals  by 
ironclads  and  cannon.”  But  in  spite  of  this 
armed  support,  and  in  spite  of  the  zeal  of 
priests  and  missionaries,  and  the  boasting  of 
the  Pope  of  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  far- 
off  islands  and  continents,  our  correspondent 
does  not  believe  that  Romanism  is  really  gain¬ 
ing  in  strength  in  the  world,  and  <iuotes  a  re¬ 
mark  made  forty  years  ago  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania:  “We  boast 
of  the  increment  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the 
Uniteii  States.  Do  not  let  us  d  ceive  ourselves. 
This  great  increase  to  our  numbers  is  torn 
from  the  bleeding  side  of  Ireland.” 


Nearly  5<Xt0  copies  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Kittredge’s 
Ye«r  Book  for  Sabbat h-school  scholars  were 
called  for  within  ten  days  of  publication.  It 
was  esiiecially  commended— in  these  columns 
—by  the  late  Dr.  Page.  It  is  an  admirable  de¬ 
vice  for  the  inculcation  of  church-going  habits, 
and  fostering  a  knowle<ige  iind  love  of  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  It  is  very 
neatly  published  by  Messrs.  Ward  lA'  Drum- 
nioiKl,  116  Nassau  street. 


There  are  signs  of  the  times  which  raise  the 
question  whether  American  theology  is  to  re¬ 
main  Puritan,  or  whether  it  is  to  become  Ger¬ 
man.  We  note  the  earnest  efforts  of  certain  | 
parties  to  rally  about  the  nanie  of  Dorner,  the 
great  divine  of  Berlin,  who  has  recently  been 
removed  to  a  better  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  determined  effort  to  depreciate  Dor- 
iier,  and  to  rally  about  the  name  of  Delitzsch 
and  the  theology  of  Leipzic.  But  the  most 
surprising  thing  we  have  yet  noted  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  the  effect  that  the  theology  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  is  of  no  importance :  for 
this  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  following 
statements : 

Prof.  Landerer  says  of  the  theological  state  of 
England,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland  :  “  On  the  whole,  we  find  in  it  only  the 
local  effect  and  reaction  of  German  theology  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  without  any  essentially 
moulding  influence  upon  the  total  development  of 
theology,  or,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  universal  his- 
torj-  of  doctrine.”  To  know  German  theology  of 
our  time,  is  then  to  know  about  all  the  permuta¬ 
tions  and  combinations  of  which  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  are  capable. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  statement  of 
Landerer.  It  is  quite  common  to  German  wri¬ 
ters  not  to  understand  British  and  American 
theology.  It  is  a  blank  to  them.  They  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  It  is  natural  also 
for  a  German  to  think  that  the  world  revolves 
about  Germany.  But  we  are  surprised  that  a 
young  American  Professor,  in  the  enterprising 
city  of  Chicago,  should  endorse  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  then  make  it  still  more  sweeping  by 
an  addition  of  his  own.  Can  it  be  true  that 
the  native  Puritan  theology  has  been  displaced 
by  the  German,  while  the  children  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  have  remained  unconscious  of  the  great 
change  ?  Is  it  possible  that  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  theology  is  revolving  about  German  the¬ 
ology  as  its  source  and  inspiration,  and  we 
knew  it  not  until  the  Professor  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  in  Chicago  discovered  it  for  us  ?  Or  is  it 
the  aim  of  a  new’  school  of  theologians  among 
us  to  substitute  German  theology  for  Puritan 
theology,  and  as  a  part  of  their  programme, 
claim  that  this  substitution  has  already  been 
accomplished  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions, 
we  observe : 

(1)  'rhat  the  statement  of  Prof.  Scott  is  histor¬ 
ically  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  greatest 
religious  and  doctrinal  movements  since  the 
Reformation,  originated  in  Great  Britain,  and 
passed  from  thence  into  Germany.  Puritanism 
was  a  native  movement  in  Great  Britain,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  life  and  a  system  of  doctrine  higher 
than  anything  upon  the  Continent.  Puritan¬ 
ism  moved  over  to  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  gave  birth  to  Dutch  and  German  Pietism, 
which  has  been  the  most  important  religious 
factor  in  Germany  since  that  time.  So  Eng¬ 
lish  Deism  passed  over  into  Germany,  and  gave 
birth  to  Rationalism,  which  has  been  the  evil 
force  in  Germany  since  that  date.  The  native 
religious  energies  of  Great  Britain  broke  forth 
again  in  Methodism,  in  its  Calvinistic  as  well 
as  its  semi-Arminian  forms,  and  w’rought  with 
a  mighty  power  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 
The  theological  situation  is  represented  in  the 
Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  which 
stand  related  in  accordance  with  their  attitude 
with  reference  to  the  three  great  revivals  in 
life  and  doctrine  since  the  Reformation,  viz : 
the  Reformation  itself,  the  Puritan  revival, 
and  the  Methodist  revival.  So  far  as  the  past 
history  of  doctrine  in  Great  Britain  and  Atner- 
ica  is  concerned,  the  movement  has  been  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Germany,  and  it  has  advanced  far 
beyond  the  achievements  of  German  theology 
up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(2)  The  statement  of  Prof.  Scott  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  present  doctrinal  situation  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  is  true  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Schleiermacher,  Rothe,  Neander,  Tho- 
luck.Ewald,  Muller, .ind  Dorner  has  been  vast¬ 
ly  great  in  English-speaking  lands.  But  that 
intluence  has  been  in  the  field  of  scholarly  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  not  in  the  advancement  of 
Christian  life  and  the  construction  of  doctrine. 
British  and  American  theologians  have  felt  all 
along  that  they  were  in  advance  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  these  particulars,  while  they  have 
been  willing  to  learn  from  them  in  their  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  and  enormous  industry  in 
Biblical  and  historical  and  philosophical  stud¬ 
ies.  None  of  the  leaders  of  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  theology  have  been  willing  to  abandon 
their  Puritanism  and  Methodism  for  German 
theology.  Edward  Robinson,  Edwards  A.  Park, 
Henry  B.  Smith,  Charles  Hodge,  and  other 
worthies,  have  appropriated  the  fruits  of  Ger¬ 
man  scholarship,  but  they  have  not  abandon¬ 
ed  the  doctrinal  system  which  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  three  stages  of  progress  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  Reformation. 

(3)  Even  the  religious  movements  of  our  cen¬ 
tury  are  native  British  movements.  The  An¬ 
glican  ritualistic  movement  has  been  vastly 
more  important  in  its  influence  on  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  life  than  any  movement 
in  Germany  in  the  past  century.  Its  influence 
may  be  traced  in  Hengstenberg  and  in  not  a 
few  of  the  leading  High  Lutherans  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Irvingism  had  even  a  greater  influence 
in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
name  second  only  to  Edward  Irving  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  sect,  is  a  distinguished  German 
scholar.  Plymouthism  has  had  no  inconsider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  Continent,  and  at  present 
the  Salvation  Army  is  making  rapid  progress. 
Thus  in  its  sects  and  its  religious  movements 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  Germany  has 
been  vastly  greater  than  the  influence  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

(4)  The  theological  influence  of  Germany  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  greater  in  the 
present  decade  than  ever  before,  chiefly 
through  Ewald,  Dorner,  Delitzsch,  and  Loetze. 
These  great  scholars  of  our  times  are  not  par¬ 
tisans,  and  their  names  can  never  be  used  with 
any  propriety  as  rallying  jioints  for  parties. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  hiis  been  the  ca.se  in 
certain  quarters.  But  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
it  has  been  confined,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Congregational  circles,  and  to  a  very  few  com¬ 
batants  even  there.  The  vast  field  of  British 
and  American  theology  is  scarcely  disturbed 
by  it.  It  is  only  like  a  few  grasshoppers  in  a 
great  prairie.  The  theologians  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  America  are  working  at  the  problems 
in  theology  and  life  plainly  set  before  them. 
Those  who  are  the  real  students  and  the  faith¬ 
ful  disciples  of  Ewald,  Dorner,  Delitzsch,  and 
Loetze,  will  refuse  to  be  partisans.  They  will 
follow  these  great  masters  of  thought  so  far  as 
they  lead  to  the  truth.  They  will  almndon 
them  when  they  decline  into  error.  The  best 
friends  of  these  German  divines  know  that 
they  have  advanced  in  the  lines  of  German 
doctrinal  development.  They  have  not  appre¬ 
hended  the  lines  of  development  in  doctrine 
which  have  been  .advanced  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  from  the  Reformation  to  Puritan¬ 
ism  and  Methodism.  The  doctrinal  system  of 
our  American  theologians,  however  faulty  in 
method  an<l  in  construction,  is  yet  richer  and 
fuller  and  grander  than  anything  yet  produced 
in  Germany,  or  likely  to  he  produced  there  in 
the  present  century  at  least. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  British  and  American  theology  is 
not  likely  to  become  German.  It  will  remain 


Puritan  despite  the  enthusiasm  for  German 
theology  on  the  part  of  a  few  young  men  fresh 
from  German  universities.  We  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  these  young  men,  after  a  little 
while,  will  put  off  their  alien  German  habits,  | 
and  put  on  the  Puritan  religion  and  doctrines 
of  their  ancestry,  and  enter  into  better  accord 
with  American  thought  and  life.  For  British 
and  American  theology  is  more  progressive 
than  the  German.  It  has  advanced  from  Pro¬ 
testantism  to  Puritanism,  and  from  Puritanism 
to  Methodism,  in  the  theology  of  Edwards, 
Whitefleld,  the  Tennents,  Colman,  and  Dick¬ 
inson,  the  leaders  of  the  revival  in  America  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  will  still  further 
advance  on  the  same  lines  in  a  new  revival  in 
the  near  future ;  and  this  revival  will  not  con¬ 
sist  in  the  importation  of  a  “  new  theology  ” 
from  Germany,  whether  it  bears  the  name  of 
Delitzsch  or  Dorner,  but  it  will  be  a  British 
and  American  theology’,  new  and  yet  old — the 
ripe  fruit  of  Puritanism  and  Methodism,  de¬ 
veloping  a  richer  and  more  aggressive  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  and  a  richer  and  fuller  doctrine,  es¬ 
pecially  in  urging  the  duties  of  repentance, 
sanctification,  and  vital  union  and  com¬ 
munion  with  Jesus  Christ  the  enthroned  Sa¬ 
viour,  under  the  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  say  that  “  To  know 
the  German  theology  of  our  time  is  to  know 
about  all  the  permutations  and  combinations 
of  which  Christian  doctrines  are  capable !  ” 
Christian  doctrines  have  assumed  phases  and 
combinations  in  Puritanism  and  Methodism 
which  German  theology  has  not  appropriated. 
Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  still  further  advanc¬ 
ed  in  America  and  in  Germany  and  throughout 
the  world,  with  the  advancement  of  Christian 
life.  British  and  American  theology  will  ever 
continue  to  be  Puritan,  and  not  German. 


HEALING  BY  FAITH. 

Among  the  items  of  news  in  our  daily  pa- 
l)ers  is  a  report  from  Denver,  in  which  occurs 
the  following  statement : 

“A  peculiar  sect,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Chicago,  and  who  believe  solely  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  in  curing  human  ailments,  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  here.  The  establishment,  known  as  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  is  conducted  by  W.  T.  Wil¬ 
liams.  In  some  respects  they  are  fanatical  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  utterly  disbelieving  in  the  remedial  power  of 
physic.  A  case  occurred  Saturday,  showing  that 
their  reliance  on  prayer  had  been  misplac^.  A 
little  waif  named  Dolly  Ford,  aged  five  months, 
died  after  a  short  illness.  In  order  to  secure  the 
necessary  certificate  of  death,  a  physician  was  call¬ 
ed  in,  but  he  refused  to  sign  the  paper,  stating 
that  the  child  had  dieti  from  inattention.  He  ask¬ 
ed  why  a  doctor  had  not  been  called  in  time  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  sufferer.  Williams  replied  that  he  relied 
upon  prayer  Instead,  which  had  always  cured  the 
children  before.” 

Of  course  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  and  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  other  peculiarities  of  this  “  sect,”  but  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  such  doctrines  as 
those  ascribed  to  Mr.  Williams,  are  taught  by 
leading  advocates  of  what  is  termed  the  “  Faith 
Cure.” 

The  belief  in  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  pray¬ 
er  is  so  firmly  held  by  all  Christians,  and  an 
exiierience  of  remarkable  and  blessed  answers 
to  petitions  offered  in  faith  so  common,  that 
there  is  a  very  attractive  side  to  the  doctrine 
of  “  Healing  by  Faith,”  which  leads  many  to 
profess  allegiance  to  it,  without  having  appre¬ 
ciated  fully  the  claims  of  its  most  zealous 
apostles.  We  confess  that  we  were  ourselves 
surprised  at  the  plain,  bold  statements  of  cer¬ 
tain  tracts  published  by  a  preacher  in  this  city, 
somewhat  prominent  in  connection  with  a 
“  Tabernacle  ”  and  a  “  Faith  Home.”  We  sub¬ 
mit  a  few  extracts  to  our  readers,  and  leave 
them  to  make  their  own  comments. 

(1)  Under  the  heading,  “  Be  fully  assureit'vf 
the  will  of  God  to  heal  you,”  the  writer  says : 

“Any  doubt  on  this  point  will  surely  ‘paralyze 
our  prayer  for  definite  healing.  .  .  The  prayer  for 
hefiling,  if  it  be  in.’s  will,  carries  witli  it  no  claim 
for  which  Satan  will  quit  his  hold.  This  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  about  which  we  ought  to  know  His  will  before 
we  ask,  and  then  will  and  claim  it  because  it  is 
His  will.”  After  insisting  that  the  cei’t.ainty  of  be¬ 
ing  liealed  of  disease  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  being 
forgiven  our  sins,  he  adds  :  “  There  is  much  subtle 
unbelief  often  in  the  prayer  ‘  Thy  will  be  done.’  ” 

(2)  Further  on  the  author  teaches  that  the 
healing  of  a  babe  who  has  been  left  without 
medical  care,  and  committed  to  the  prayers  of 
faith  of  a  family  circle,  may  be  prevented,  and 
the  unconscious  little  one  left  to  suffer,  be¬ 
cause  some  member  of  that  family  circle  has 
been  guilty  of  sin.  Under  the  heading  “Be 
careful  that  you  are  yourselves  right  with 
God,”  he  says: 

“  The  writer  would  Illustrate  this  by  again  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  actual  incident.  A  member  of  his  own 
family  was  suddenly  attacked  with  violent  and 
dangerous  illne.s8.  It  was  a  little  child,  so  young 
as  to  make  it  certain  that  it  could  not  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  fault  or  sin  of  its  own  (sic).  Amid 
violent  convulsions  all  human  remwlies  were 
quickly  dispenseil  with,  and  the  case  presented  to 
God  in  prayer  and  anointing.  Immediate  relief 
was  given,  but  the  trouble  was  not  wliolly  remov¬ 
ed,  and  again  that  niglit  a  very  threatening  relapse 
occurred,  and  tlie  prayer  of  faith  seemed  met  by  a 
dreadful  cloud  of  hindrance.  At  once  it  iiccame 
deeply  impressed  upon  his  heart  that  something 
was  seriously  wrong  on  the  part  of  some  member 
of  tlie  family.  Earnest  search  was  made,  and  at 
length  it  was  found  to  he  indeed  so.  One  person 
had  greatly  sinned  and  covered  it.  But  now  a  deep 
and  thorough  confession  was  made,  the  wrong  was 
solemnly  made  right  in  God’s  sight,  and  His  for- 
giveneas  sought  and  claimed.  Then  all  the  burden 
rolled  away,  and  the  innocent  sufferer  was  instant¬ 
ly  healed.” 

(3)  The  same  position  ascribed  to  the  Denver 
“  fanatic  ”  in  regard  to  physicians  and  medi¬ 
cines,  is  very  plainly  taken.  Having  given  the 
direction  “  Xow  commit  your  body  to  Him  (God) 
and  (iaisn  Hbs  pi'omise  of  healing  in  the  name  of 
.Tesus  by  simple  faith,”  the  writer  adds : 

“  Do  not  merely  ask  for  it,  hut  humiily  and  firm¬ 
ly  claim  it  as  His  covenant  pledge,  as  your  inheri¬ 
tance  as  a  purcliased  rodem[ition  right,”  Ac.  (This, 
be  it  remembered,  with  reference  to  tlie  cure  of  any 
and  every  disease.)  .  .  “Doubt  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  and  even  the 
thought  of  retreating  or  resorting  to  old  means  in¬ 
admissible.  Of  course  such  a  person  irilt  at  once 
abaixlon  all  remedies  and  medical  treatment.  God 
has  become  the  physician,  and  He  will  not  give  His 
glory  to  another.” 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  all  this  does 
not  follow  logically  from  the  position  of  this 
writer  and  many  others,  that  tlie  \ford  of  God 
distinctly  teaches  that  Christ  cr-me  to  relieve 
ns  of  all  physical  maladies  as  truly  as  of  sin, 
but  we  do  think  it  well  that  *  he  very  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Christians  who  are  just  now  attracted 
by  what,  on  the  surface,  seems  to  be  a  very 
superior  kind  of  faith  and  prayer,  should  un¬ 
derstand  precisely  what  the  advocates  of 
“  Healing  by  Faith  ”  demand  as  a  preliminary 
to  successful  prayer. 

NOT  SO  FEEBLE  AS  TO  BE  READY  TO  DIE. 

Last  week  an  elder  who  has  a  warm  and  gen¬ 
erous  zeal  for  the  prosr>erity  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  wrote  in  a  desponding  mood 
about  our  feeble  churches  in  We.stern  New 
York,  some  of  which  were  in  such  extreme  fee¬ 
bleness  that  they  w’ere  ready  to  sink  into  no¬ 
thingness,  and  vanish  away.  This  melancholy 
tone  has  awakenefi  one  whose  jien  is  familiar 
to  our  readers,  and  who  elsewhere  replies  that 
the  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  reported.  Weak 
indeed  the  churches  are  in  many  cases,  and 
need  careful  nursing,  hut  not  so  weak  that 
they  are  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost.  Oa  the 
contr.ary,  some  which  are  as  yet  in  a  s'ender 
condition,  have  life  in  them,  which  promises 
growth  in  the  future.  Though  they  are  but 
young  saplings,  they  may  yet  attain  to  the 
stature  of  full-grovru  trees,  which  shall  adorn 
the  garden  of  the  Lord, 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCIPLINE  IN  RUSSIA. 

All  Christian  churches  hold  to  the  idea  of 
discipline.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it 
needs  to  be  watched  and  tended  and  pruned,  in 
order  to  symmetrical  moral  growth.  But  while 
the  theory  is  held  in  common,  there  is  much 
divergence,  and,  we  dare  say,  in  some  quarters, 
actual  laxity  iii  enforcing  it.  For  instance,  we 
see  it  reported  that  the  students  of  a  Western 
theological  seminary,  not  finding  sufficient  top¬ 
ics  to  occupy  their  powerful  minds,  devoted 
themselves  to  discussing  the  question  whether, 
in  the  case  of  a  prayer  having  been  read  from 
a  printed  slip  on  a  formal  occasion,  and  there 
having  been  a  typographical  error  entirely  re¬ 
versing  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  tlie  petition 
was  received  by  the  Lord  as  uttered  or  as  orig¬ 
inally  written !  The  debaters  are  said  to  have 
spent  a  whole  evening  over  the  point,  and  then, 
after  a  tie  vote,  gone  home  to  their  peaceful 
couches  without  rebuke. 

Not  so  would  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop 
of  Moscow  have  treated  the  proceeding.  He 
would  have  regarded  the  frivolous  debate  as  a 
cover  to  something  portentous.  At  least  this 
is  but  a  fair  inference  from  his  procedure,  when 
a  day  or  two  since  he  was  informed  that  there 
were  symptoms  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the 
young  priests  and  students  of  the  Moscow  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  against  certain  rules  which 
had  just  been  established.  Sent  for  to  come  to 
the  Seminary  and  enforce  obedience,  he  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  direct,  offhand  way  that  bespeaks 
the  man  of  affairs,  fit  for  any  emergency.  It 
may  be  that  his  young  men  were  wrangling, 
like  their  fellows  at  the  West,  over  a  printed 
prayer ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  not  long  in  scenting  something 
more  deadly  than  even  heresy.  We  are  told 
“  he  perceived  Nihilistic  tendencies,”  and 
that  hereupon  “  he  promptly  arrested  twenty- 
three  of  the  young  men,  and  had  them  locked 
up  in  their  own  rooms.”  This  proceeding,  ac¬ 
companied  with  certain  restrictions  as  to  diet, 
and  especially  tea,  might  have  answered  the 
ends  of  discipline  in  most  seminaries.  But  the 
good  Archbishop  was  not  through.  In  fact  he 
had  not  yet  begun  his  discipline.  He  entered 
upon  this  stage  by  obtaining  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  from  the  garrison,  and  thus  assured 
that  his  further  wishes  would  be  promptly 
obeyed,  the  cable  informs  us  that  he  had  the 
theologues  brought  seiiarately  into  his  pres¬ 
ence,  and  each  and  all  soundly  flogged  by  the 
soldiers!  The  affair  is  regarded  as  extraordi¬ 
nary,  even  in  Russia,  and  the  friends  of  the 
students  are  moving  to  have  their  great  Church 
dignitary  called  to  account ;  but  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  the  Government  will  visit  upon  him 
even  the  semblance  of  a  rebuke. 


THE  WEEK  OF  PRAYER. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  services  here  in  New 
York  opened  with  a  good  attendance  at  the 
general  meet  ing.  This  is  held  every  afternoon 
at  half  paj^t  three  o’clock  at  the  South  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  in  Fifth  avenue  at  21st  street— Dr. 
Terry’s.  The  beautiful  interior  of  this  church 
is  still  green  with  Christmas  trimmings,  and 
was  well  filled.  Nearly  every  sitting  was  occu¬ 
pied.  Several  of  our  city  iiastors  alternate  as 
leaders.  On  Monday  the  Rev.  James  S.  Chad¬ 
wick  of  the  Seventh-avenue  Methodist  Cliurch 
presided,  standing  at  the  communion  table  be¬ 
low  the  pulpit.  'Ihe  topic  was  “  Praise  and 
Thanksgiving.”  The  meeting  was  an  hour 
long,  and  was  animated  with  spiritual  life. 
The  exercises  were  prayer,  remarks,  and  sing¬ 
ing. 

Meetings  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  were  also 
begun  at  4  o’clock  Monday  afternoon  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  by  the  union  service  of  the  four  churches 
whose  pastors  were  present— Rev.  Drs.  Storrs, 
Van  Dyke,  Vanderveer,  and  Cuthbert  Hall. 
The  large  body  of  worshippers  listened  to  the 
earnest  words  of  the  leader.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  on 
the  subject  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving,  who 
said  that  while  jirayer  was  good,  asking  God 
for  what  we  want,  praise  was  better,  making 
life  a  joy  because  of  appreciation  of  innumer¬ 
able  gifts. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Storrs,  who  present¬ 
ed  in  his  skilful  way  the  reasons  we  have  for 
thanksgiving,  not  only  for  the  gifts  of  God  in 
blessing,  but  for  our  trials  and  troubles,  culti¬ 
vating  in  them  the  spirit  of  praise :  for  every 
blessing  has  its  side  of  danger,  and  every  trial 
its  side  of  beauty,  instancing  the  cases  of  those 
who  have  testified  their  adoration  in  hymns  of 
praise  and  songs  of  joy,  even  in  greatest  tribu¬ 
lation.  High  above  all  are  the  “  thanks  to 
God  for  His  unsiieakable  Gift.” 

Prayer  by  Rev.  C.  Hall  and  others  ended  this 
most  interesting  service.  Meetings  are  to  be 
held  each  afternoon  of  this  week  at  4  o’clock, 
led  by  the  pastors  of  these  churches. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  Salvation  Army  closed  its  financial  year 
with  September,  and  it  is  found  that  its  income 
during  the  previous  twelve  months  has  been 
about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  or  precisely  £74,685  ISs.  6d.  This 
large  sum  is  mostly  made  up  of  direct  money 
contributions,  hut  the  round  sum  is  augment¬ 
ed  by  sundry  devices,  such  as  the  sale  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments,  watches  specially  designed  to 
remind  the  soldier  of  his  God  and  his  duty, 
mottoes,  and  other  articles  for  home  use,  all 
contrived  witli  the  same  end  in  view.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  effective  force  and  distribution  of 
the  Army  at  the  present  time,  we  have  these 
particulars:  There  are  910  corps,  namely,  in 
Great  Britain,  637  ;  France,  8 ;  Switzerland,  7 ; 
Sweden,  4;  United  States,  50;  California,  5; 
Canada,  71;  India,  14;  South  Australia,  35; 
Victoria,  21 ;  New  South  Wales,  21 ;  New  Zea¬ 
land,  23;  Tasmania,  3,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  11 ;  total,  910.  Of  Little  Soldiers’  Corps 
there  are  444,  which  have  held  933  meetings 
during  the  year,  attended  by  41,688  children. 
The  Army  at  home  is  officered  by  1147  persons, 
exclusive  of  majors,  who  number  14 ;  aides-de- 
camp  29,  and  “  specials  ”  37.  There  are  188  ca¬ 
dets  in  the  training  barracks,  and  the  training 
home  staff  numbers  20.  Abroad  there  are  688 
officers,  the  total  at  home  and  abroad  being 
2332.  In  connection  with  the  “village  war¬ 
fare,”  it  is  reported  there  are  303  villages  regu¬ 
larly  occupied  in  Great  Britain,  besides  KKt  oc¬ 
casionally  visited.  When  we  reflect  that  this 
now  well  compacted  organization  is  not  sprung 
of  the  churches,  but  has  been,  as  it  wore, 
“stamped  out  of  the  ground  ”  by  its  leader,  it 
is  really  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  move¬ 
ments  in  history.  We  have  to  lament  many 
grievous  moral  derelictions  in  these  days,  and 
lest  we  grow  discouraged,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are  also  extraordinary  exiiedi- 
ents  in  this  our  time  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
very  lowest  of  men  and  women. 

WAS  NEVER  SO  GOOD  AS  NOW. 

A  correspondent  in  the  heart  of  Michigan, 
who  has  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
general  feeling  among  the  ministers  and 
churches  in  that  great  State,  sends  us  a 
Happy  New  Year,  and  adds :  “  The  Evangelist 
never  has  entered  on  a  New  Year  with  so  good 
a  reputation  as  now.  Its  improvement  as  a 
steady  growth  is  recognized  on  all  hands.  It 
does  not  wake  up  at  the  close  of  the  year,  hut 
keeps  awake  all  the  year  round.  And  your 
print  and  i>aper  are  the  best  of  the  many  that 
come  into  my  house.” 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  POOR. 

As  it  is  now  the  middle  of  Winter,  when  we 
have  most  appeals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  it 
is  important  to  know  how  to  help  them  wisely, 
and  not  so  as  to  make  them  hopeless  paupers. 
In  these  matters  our  city  charities  have  had  a 
long  experience,  from  which  they  have  learned 
wisdom,  but  still  they  are  not  above  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  othei's.  Our  Chicago  cor¬ 
respondent  thinks  that  the  “Relief  and  Aid 
Society  ”  of  that  city  is  a  model  institution.  It 
appears  that  it  grew  out  of  the  great  fire  of 
1871,  when  they  had  to  organize  relief  on  a 
grand  scale.  He  writes : 

Probably  no  similar  organization  in  the  country 
has  received  and  disbursed  so  largo  a  sum  of 
money  or  so  large  a  quantity  of  supplies.  After 
the  great  fire  of  1871  a  sympathizing  world  poured 
into  its  treasury  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  sent  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  whose  ag¬ 
gregate  value  was  probably  not  far  from  another 
million.  Of  this  Immense  sum  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  in  all  was  appropriatetl,  years  ago,  towards 
the  permanent  endowment  of  twenty  different  hos¬ 
pitals  and  other  cliaritable  institutions.  Ever 
since,  those  institutions  have  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  earing  for  the  needy  and  unfor¬ 
tunate,  thus  relieving  the  Society  of  the  care  of 
verj’  many  cases  for  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  provide,  but  whicli  have  been  far  better  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  them.  The  rules  of  the  Society  pro¬ 
vide  : 

1.  That  only  those  temporarily  needing  help 
shall  be  aided,  the  permanently  disabled  being  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  authorities.  2.  That  every 
appli<*ant  for  relief  shall  have  his  case  carefully 
Imiuired  into ;  and  3.  That,  extreme  cases  except¬ 
ed,  no  one  shall  be  assisted  until  after  the  case  has 
been  investigated  and  found  to  bo  deserving. 

The  Society  has  on  file  a  full  and  detailed  record 
of  over  75,000  applications  for  aid.  This  record  is 
of  immense  value  in  guiding  those  who  adminis 
ter  these  charity  funds.  It  provides  the  means  for 
guarding  against  fraud  and  imposition.  It  is  stat¬ 
ed  in  tlie  annual  report  that  in  every  one  thousand 
eases,  not  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  are 
found,  on  investigation,  to  be  entitled  to  receive  help! 
Every  citizen  who  is  applied  to  by  any  one  soliciting 
aid,  or  who  knows  of  anj’  one  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  in  need,  is  urged  to  send  his  or  her  name  and 
address  to  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  with  the  full 
assurance  that  the  case  will  be  promptly  Inquired 
into,  and  if  found  worthy,  will  bo  relieved.  By 
pursuing  such  a  course  all  might  contribute  some¬ 
what  to  a  wise  distribution  of  funds  designed  for 
the  relief  of  the  needy  and  suffering,  and  also  to  a 
lessening  of  pauperism,  which  relief  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  given  tends  directly  to  increase.  That  aid 
judiciously  given  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  aid,  and  to  encourage  self-support,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  families  aid¬ 
ed  in  Chicago  has  been  steadily  diminishing  for 
the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  population.  In  1874  there  were  9719  and 
in  1884  only  1652  families  aided !  Doubtless  the 
number  will  be  considerably  increased  this  Winter, 
for  many  are  out  of  employment,  and  the  number 
Is  likely  to  be  still  larger  before  it  is  smaller.  All 
over  the  land  there  will  be  an  unusual  demand  for 
helpful  sympathy,  large  liberality,  and  great  wis¬ 
dom  in  exercising  both. 


VERY  NIIORT  BUT  VERY  SWEET. 

On  Saturday  last  we  sent  to  Dr.  Post  of 
Beirut,  for  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  a  little  over  a  hundred  pounds  —  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  converted  into 
English  sterling.  Five  persons  had  given  a 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  as  it  was  a  question 
whether  we  should  receive  any  more,  we 
thought  it  better  to  send  this  along.  But  on 
Monday  came  the  following,  which  speaks  for 
itself : 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  .Tail.  4, 1885. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  looked  through  your  paper 
this  morning  to  see  if  the  $1000  <‘apital  of  the 
St.  John  Chapel  is  all  subscribed,  hut  finding 
nothing,  I  take  it  for  granted  it  may  not  he  all 
taken.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  good  invest¬ 
ment — first  class  in  every  re.spect;  principal 
and  interest  sure.  Please  put  me  down  for  $100. 

Yours  truly,  H.  G.  Ludlow. 

The  letter  enclosed  a  check  for  the  amount. 
We  are  the  more  obliged  for  this  because  it 
was  not  obtained  by  personal  solicitation,  but 
came  from  the  impulse  of  Christian  generosity. 
Perhaps  the  example  may  have  its  effect  upon 
others.  It  is  a  case  in  which  we  cannot,  and 
do  not, appeal  to  the  general  public;  but  there 
are  in  all  our  cities  those  who  have  travelled 
in  the  East  and  seen  the  work  done  by  these 
Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Deaconesses 
of  Kaiserswerth,  and  who  may  be  glad  to  aid 
them  in  caring  for  the  sick. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  friends  of  temporary  na¬ 
tional  aid  to  common  schools,  was  held  in  this 
city  recently,  when  measures  were  concerted 
to  urge  this  subject  renewedly  on  the  attention 
of  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of 
the  House  will  promptly  take  up  and  pass  the 
Senate  bill  now  before  them.  The  matter  is 
urged  by  the  gravest  considerations.  The  last 
census  shows  6,239,958  persons  above  the  age 
of  ten  who  mnnot  read  and  write,  and  of  whom 
1,908,818  are  voters.  This  was  nearly  five  years 
ago,  and  the  situation  is  worse  now.  In  some 
of  the  States  the  illiterate  are  from  forty  to  fif¬ 
ty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  voters; 
hence  the  decision  of  the  Presidency  is  always 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  cannot  read  the 
ballots  they  cast.  It  is  ascertained  that  while 
this  vast  mass  of  ignorance  do  badly  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  direction  of  comfort  and  a  com¬ 
petence,  they  manage  to  produce  twenty-two 
times  their  pro  rata  proportion  of  paupers,  and 
tern  times  their  pro  rata  proportion  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  thus  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  large  temporary  aid  proposed  is 
of  course  with  a  view  to  help  them  to  heli) 
themselves.  Most  of  our  Northern  States,  and 
those  of  the  old  Northwest  especially,  have 
munificent  school  funds,  hut  not  so  the  States 
and  sections  where  illiteracy  most  abounds, 
.lust  there  is  the  greatest  lack  of  means  to 
remedy  it.  And  brought  about  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  nation,  it  should  aid  in  mitigating 
its  baneful  influences.  Congress  can  do  no 
better  work  than  to  set  about  the  abolition  of 
this  menace  to  our  free  in.stitutions. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  Aughey  of  Farmington,  Ill., 
has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  recent  burning 
of  his  library.  The  greater  part  of  his  books 
were  destroyed,  and  those  saved  are  much  in¬ 
jured  by  water.  Another  part  of  his  misfor¬ 
tune  was  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts.  'This  is 
the  second  time  that  Mr.  Aughey  has  suffered 
a  loss  of  this  kind,  as  he  lo.st  a  valuable  libra¬ 
ry  during  the  Civil  War.  He  is  not  quite  with¬ 
out  company  in  his  la.st  severe  loss.  Only  a 
few  days  since  the  house  of  Itev.  Dr.  Bullard 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  entirely  consumed,  in¬ 
volving  his  library  and  furniture  in  the  gener¬ 
al  destruction.  These  brethren  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  their  brethren,  and  we  trust,  if 
needed,  also  the  aid  of  the  benevolent.  But 
money  cannot  restore  the  loss  of  valuable 
manuscrii)ts  and  annotated  volumes. 

A  meeting  of  ladies  interested  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Gospel  Temperance,  will  be  held  at  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle  on  Thursday,  Jan  8th, 
at  half-riast  two  o’clock.  Addre3.se3  may  he 
expected  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Bottome,  Mrs.  Dickin¬ 
son,  and  others. 


Missionary  labor,  even  in  the  midst  of  our 
home  civilization,  is  a  needed  and  arduous  un¬ 
dertaking,  The  New  York  State  Sunday-school 
Association,  in  its  readable  quarterly  “The 
Sunday-schools  at  Work,”  narrates  many 
graphic  experiences  of  its  ten  missionaries 
who  have  worked,  more  or  less,  in  the  State 
the  past  year.  One  says :  “  During  the  two 
months  of  my  service  in  Jefferson  county,  I 
have  travelled  2452  miles — of  these  348  on  foot; 
made  between  650  and  700  calls  on  families, 
and  assisted  in  effecting  the  organization  of 
six  town  associations  and  twenty  Sunday- 
schools.”  A  worker  in  Warren,  Washington,^ 
and  Saratoga  counties,  during  eight  months 
organized  thirty-five  schools,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  1371  teachers  and  scholars,  and  visite  ’ 
655  families ;  and  this  was  but  a  portion  of  <  f 
work  covered  by  the  period  named,  he  be...o 
otherwise  occupied  during  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  Association  is  pressed  with  calls  for  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  children  and  youth  yet  unreaehed  by  the 
Sunday-school  or  any  religious  agency.  But 
in  order  to  respond  to  them,  it  must  have  large¬ 
ly  increased  aid.  Our  Christian  people  owe 
this  support  to  this  old  and  experienced  unde¬ 
nominational  association.  It  would  be  well  to 
send  for  “The  Sunday-schools  at  Work,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Syracuse,  and  read  the  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  missionary  service,  which  it  need 
hardly  be  said  are  full  of  interest.  Donations 
may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Timothy  Hough, 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  they  will  be  gratefully 
received.  _ 

The  current  number  of  “  Science  ”  touches 
upon  the  subject  of  earthquakes,  the  frequency 
of  which  are  just  now  alarming  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  Its  statement  touching  the  number 
of  noticeable  shocks  in  this  country  during 
the  twelve  years  from  1872  to  1883  inclusive, 
will  be  a  surprise  to  most.  No  less  than  364 
earthquakes  are  recorded  as  occurring  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  not  including  Alas¬ 
ka,  within  this  period.  Of  these  the  Pacific 
slope  had  151,  the  Atlantic  coast  147,  and  the 
Mississippi  valley  66.  Thus  it  ajipears  that  an 
earthquake  occurs  about  once  in  every  twelve 
days  somewhere  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  and  about  once  a  month  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  lighter  tre¬ 
mors  which  do  not  make  an  impi’ession  on  ob¬ 
servers,  but  which  would  be  recorded  by  an  in¬ 
strument  designed  to  detect  the  slighter  shocks. 
But  mitigate  these  disturbances  with  whatever 
consideration  we  may,  their  occurrence  is  al¬ 
ways  alarming,  and  admonitory  of  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  even  “  the  solid  earth  ”  on  which  w© 
tread.  Yet  we  have  great  reason  for  thankful¬ 
ness  here  in  America.  Our  condition  is  one  of 
peculiar  tranquillity  and  happiness  compared 
with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Spain 
at  this  moment,  of  whose  alarm  and  great 
loss  of  life  and  property  we  elsewhere  give 
some  details.  Even  up  to  the  last  dates  the 
shocks  were  experienced  at  intervals,  and  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  already  673  corpses  have  been 
recovered  from  the  ruins  in  the  province  of 
Granada.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bodies 
have  also  been  recovered  in  Alhama,  in  which 
city  1,400  houses  were  destroyed.  At  Albunue- 
las  160  were  killed  and  260  injured,  and  at  Ar¬ 
enas  del  Rey  135  were  killed. 

Mr.  M<x)dy  began  meetings  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  Sunday  last.  The  day  was  stormy,  but 
notwithstanding  the  three  services  were  well 
attended.  We  observe  that  a  Southern  gentle¬ 
man,  R.  D,  Cove  by  name,  has  so  far  ignored 
the  great  apostle’s  injunction  to  forget  the 
things  that  are  behind,  as  to  show  considera¬ 
ble  z  al  in  hedging  up  Mr,  Moody’s  way  in  the 
South,  and  especially  at  Richmond.  His  griev¬ 
ance  lies  away  back  in  1871,  when  the  evange¬ 
list  was  holding  forth  at  the  Hippodrome  here 
in  New  York,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  ser¬ 
mons  a  day.  On  one  occasion,  so  he  charges, 
the  preacher  used  the  names  or  careers  of 
Gens.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  to  enforce 
an  argument  in  a  way  very  ilistasteful  to  Mr. 
Cove  (who  was  a  listener),  and  insulting  to 
Southern  people  generally.  Mr.  Moody  has 
been  i>rompt  to  deny  through  the  Richmond 
papers  any  comparison  of  the  Southern  gener¬ 
als  with  the  devil— this  not  of  distinct  recollec¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  general  ground  of  his  respect 
for  their  Christian  character.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Cove’s  course— albeit  his  recollections  are 
in  part  corroborated  by  a  Southern  lady  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to — is  any¬ 
thing  but  creditable  to  him,  and  we  predict  his 
charges  will  have  just  no  influence  at  all  with 
fair-minded  Southern  people. 


Ex-missionary  R.  G.  Wilder  incloses  to  us  a 
couple  of  printed  slips,  the  purport  of  both  of 
which  is  to  set  forth  the  excellences  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  his  Missionary  Review, 
which  enters  upon  its  eighth  volume  with  the 
new  year.  The  Review  having  been  started 
with  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  help¬ 
ing  forward  the  missionary  cause  with  any 
profits  that  might  accrue  from  its  business, 
we  have  the  announcement  that  just  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  distributed  in  small 
sums  up  to  date  to  missionaries.  Wherefore 
we  say.  Well  done !  on  the  assumption  that  the 
economies  all  along  have  been  such  as  good 
business  men  would  pronounce  fair,  and  such 
as  iiermit  the  printers  of  The  Review  and  its 
editor  a  living.  But  this  aside.  We  have  been 
looking  through  the  pages  of  the  current  num¬ 
ber  of  'rhe  Review  for  the  items  of  this  rela¬ 
tively  large  benevolent  expenditure  on  its  part, 
hut  thus  far  in  vain !  How  is  this  ?  If  there  be 
anything  for  which  the  ex-missionary  is  a 
stickler,  it  is  for  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 
of  book-keeping.  His  utter  want  of  confidence 
in  round  amounts  is  a  great  virtue  in  these 
times,  and  having  won  our  admiration  by  dint 
of  its  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  chal¬ 
lenged  our  vigilance,  we  have  been  looking 
through  his  index,  and  then  searching  the  pages 
of  his  Review,  expecting  to  come  upon  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  touching  this  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  properly  authenticated  by  vouchers,  and 
finally  audited  by  some  one  in  whom  we  all 
have  entire  confidence.  It  must  be  there,  yet 
we  confess  we  do  not  see  it. 


We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  Besiilcs  the  services  in  different 
churches,  the  Ladies’  Christian  Union  are 
holding  devotional  meetings  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  corner  of  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  daily  at  eleven  o’clock.  To  this 
ladies  of  all  denominations,  including  those 
who  are  strangers  in  the  city,  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited.  The  meetings  have  been  found  in  for¬ 
mer  years  to  he  of  great  interest  and  profit  to 
all  who  attend. _ 

A  SUBSCRIBER  FOR  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

Mr.  James  F.  Crosby  of  Utif»  is  both  an  old 
friend  and  a  true  friend :  for  ho  writes  that  he 
has  taken  The  Evangelist  for  over  fifty  years ! 
He  has  ha<l  great  comfort  in  it  as  a  member  of 
his  family,  as  he  has  had  also  in  his  house¬ 
hold,  having  been  married  fifty  years  ago,  and 
been  spared  with  his  wife  to  celebrate  their 
Golden  Wedfling,  which  took  place  last  March. 
Even  before  his  marriage,  as  early  as  1831,  he 
took  the  i)aper,  and  he  doesn’t  tire  of  it  yet; 
for  he  writes,  “  I  have  and  do  enjoy  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  very  much.”  After  such  expressions 
of  regard,  we  cannot  Imt  return  most  heartily 
his  wish  that  we  may  have  a  Happy  New  Year. 
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A  VETERAN  MISSIONARY  TO  CHINA. 

Betarn  of  Dr.  Happer  to  America. 

Canton,  Nov.  15, 1884. 

My  dear  Br.  Field:  In  the  weariness  of  my 
sick  room  I  have  taken  up  your  book  of  letters 
written  while  Roing  round  the  world,  to  relieve 
the  tedium.  This  has  naturally  recalled  you 
to  my  mind,  and  your  pleasant  visit  to  my 
house  in  Canton,  and  this  prompts  the  desire 
to  commune  with  you  by  letter.  Just  forty 
years  from  the  day  I  started  from  Pittsburg 
for  China,  I  was  laid  aside  by  sickness.  Ever 
since  June  I  have  been  an  invalid,  laid  aside 
from  work.  My  trip  of  two  months  to  Japan 
resulted  in  very  little  improvement,  and  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  China  for  a  sea¬ 
son  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  in  the 
hopes  of  a  restoration  to  health.  My  disease 
was  one  of  the  lungs,  and  may  be  slow  in  heal¬ 
ing.  I  expect  to  leave  here  the  latter  part  of 
February’.  I  may  delay  a  few  weeks  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  reach  the  :^st  in  May,  in  time  to 
be  at  the  General  Assembly,  if  my  health  per¬ 
mits  me  to  be  there. 

The  twenty-second  of  October  completed 
forty  years  since  my  arrival  in  China.  What 
great  changes  have  occurred  in  this  land  since 
then,  and  what  marvellous  progress  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Gospel  amongst  this  people! 
Then  a  score  or  so  of  missionaries  were  resi¬ 
dent  at  four  places,  namely;  Hong  Kong, 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  Now  more 
than  three  hundred  missionaries  are  resident 
at  various  places  in  sixteen  out  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  China.  Then  there  were  a  few 
tens  of  members  of  Christian  churches.  Now 
thirty  thousand  are  numbered  amongst  the 
followers  of  Christ.  Time  would  fail  to  speak 
of  the  increase  of  schools,  native  ministers, 
and  assistants ;  of  the  translations  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Christian  literature,  and  of  all  the 
other  preparations  and  facilities  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel  among  this  numerous  peo¬ 
ple.  Just  now  a  great  hindrance  to  this  con¬ 
tinued  progress  has  occurred  from  the  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  China.  We  may  hope  and 
pray  that  the  trials  and  persecutions  which  the 
native  Christians  have  been  called  to  endure, 
will  root  and  establish  them  more  and  more  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  prepare  them 
for  more  earnest  labors  for  the  Kingdom  after 
the  cessation  of  these  troubles.  In  Canton, 
where  these  persecutions  have  been  the  great¬ 
est,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  grace 
given  to  the  native  Christians  to  endure  their 
sufferings  and  trials.  None,  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  apostatized. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  meeting 
you  and  renewing  our  converse.  Mrs.  Happer 
joins  me  in  kindest  regards. 

With  much  esteem,  yours  very  truly, 

A.  P.  Happer. 


“  KNOASHTA,”  OR  NESTORIAN  SYNOD. 

By  Ber.  Henry  A,  Nelson,  D.D. 

This  body  is  now  in  session  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  in 
Oroomiah,  Nov.  7,  1884.  It  represents  the 
evangelical  Nestorians  of  Western  Persia  and 
Turkey  much  as  the  Synod  of  New  York  rep¬ 
resents  the  Presbyterians  of  that  State,  and  it 
embraces  four  district  Knoashyas,  which  cor¬ 
respond  to  our  Presbyteries.  Each  district 
Knoashya  consists  of  all  the  ordained  minis¬ 
ters  and  a  representative  of  each  congregation 
within  its  bounds,  and  this  General  Knoashya 
Is  constituted  in  the  same  way  as  all  our  Syn¬ 
ods  were  before  the  recent  changes,  and  as 
some  of  them  still  are. 

Belonging  to  this  General  Knoashya  are 
thirty-one  ordained  Kashas  or  presbyters,  and 
they  have  under  their  care  sixty-flve  congrega¬ 
tions.  Their  moderator  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  and  is  ex  offitio  a  member  of  the 
“  legal  board  ”  of  which  there  are  two  other 
members.  To  this  Board  are  confided  some 
Important  matters  affecting  the  civil  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Protestant  Christians, 
as  the  Shah’s  Government  chooses  to  deal 
with  them  as  a  distinct  community. 

KashaShimon  has  held  the  office  during  two 
terms,  or  six  years,  and  Kasha  Jacob  is  elected 
for  the  next  term.  I  listened  to  Kasha  Shi¬ 
mon’s  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Knoashya, 
through  a  translation  of  it  whispered  to  me  as 
bespoke,  by  a  missionary  silting  by  my  side. 
His  text  was  1  John  v.  4 :  “  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith. ’» 
His  clear  representation  of  “  the  world  ”  in  the 
two  aspects  in  which  faith  needs  to  overcome 
it — (1)  as  a  power  to  entice,  and  (2)  as  a  power 
to  distress ;  of  the  faith  which  (1)  sees  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  as  it  is,  (2)  sees  the  world  to  come  as 
it  is,  (3)  realizes  the  world  to  come  as  near,  (4) 
recognizes  the  presence  and  power  of  God  in 
the  events  of  time ;  and  the  concluding  refer¬ 
ence  which  he  made  to  the  actual  trlumjihs  of 
faith  over  “  the  world  ”  which  are  now  history’, 
and  those  which  it  behooves  us  now  to  expect 
—were  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  edifying  to 
me.  The  logical  structure  of  the  sermon,  its 
thorough  Scripturalness,  the  “  clearness,  force* 
and  earnestness  ”  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
seemed  to  me  to  fulfil  Daniel  Webster’s  definl. 
tion  of  eloquence— a  definition  not  inconsistent 
with  Paul’s :  “  Not  with  enticing  words  of  man’s 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit’s 
power.” 

I  have  been  most  cordially  welcomed  to  the 
floor  of  the  Knoashya,  and  have  addressed 
them  twice  at  considerable  length  through  an 
Interpreter.  They  desire  me  also  to  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  at 
the  close  of  their  services  this  afternoon.  They 
have  received  with  evident  pleasure  the  bro- 
‘  therly  greeting  which  I  have  brought  them 
i  from  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and  the  assur- 
^  woce  of  loving  and  prayerful  interest  in  their 
work  and  people  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Their  orderly  methods  of  business  and  delib¬ 
eration  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Subjects  of  discussion 
are  brought  forward  in  carefully  prepared  pa¬ 
pers,  and  the  oral  discussions  which  follow 
seem  (as  their  substance  is  interpreted  to  me) 
to  show  manly  frankness  and  vigorous  think¬ 
ing.  The  proceedings  are  grave,  dignified,  and 
earnest.  Demonstrative  as  Orientals  are  re- 
'  puted  to  be,  they  indulge  in  no  such  “  bodily 
exercise  ”  with  hands  and  feet  as  has  become 
,4X>mmon  in  American  ecclesiastical  assemblies. 
Yet  their  faces  are  far  from  any  look  of  dul- 
ness  or  tedium. 

Prominent  among  the  subjects  of  delibera¬ 
tion  are  the  drinking  of  wine,  the  keeping  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  duty  of  honoring  the 
Lord  with  their  substance.  Reports  are  made 
of  women’s  societies,  whose  members  contrib¬ 
ute  one  “  shl  ”  (one  cent)  each  week,  and  hold 
meetings  for  mutual  edification  and  instruction 
in  Christian  truth  and  work.  Careful  reports 
are  made  of  contributions,  calling  attention  to 
I  the  fidelity  or  the  neglect  of  the  various  con- 
I  gregations.  The  needs  and  opiMjrtunities  of 
’  different  sections  of  the  field  are  considered. 
'  Resi^ectful  attention  is  given  to  advice  from 
the  missionaries,  and  I  sec  pleasing  evidence 
that  the  missionaries’  labors  for  a  half  century- 
are  now  yielding  the  mature  fruits  of  orderly, 
organized,  and  intelligent  Christian  activity. 

IxUer.— "We  have  had  the  communion  service, 
and  it  was  a  very  delightful  one.  The  <’haix>l 
in  which  we  met  is  enclosed  by  four  thick  clay 
'  walls,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  build¬ 


ing  here.  The  fioor  is  of  bricks.  At  the  top 
a  thick  beam  extends  from  the  middle  of  one 
end  to  that  of  the  other,  supported  by  three 
posts.  From  this  beam  to  each  side  wall  ex¬ 
tend  a  series  of  joists,  which  are  the  trunks  of 
trees,  about  six  inches  in  thickness — one  end  of 
each  resting  upon  the  central  beam,  and  the 
other  imbedded  in  the  wall  at  its  top.  Over 
these  are  laid  sticks  the  size  of  a  man’s  wrist ; 
upon  these  a  strong  matting,  and  above  this 
the  mud  which  completes  the  roof.  The  upper 
surface  is  spread  with  a  clayey  plaster  mixed 
with  salt,  which  makes  it  more  impervious  to 
water.  There  are  three  rows  of  very  plain 
benches  with  backs.  Two  of  these  rows  were 
filled  with  men,  and  the  other  with  women, 
not  all  communicants.  There  were  about 
eighty  women,  and  more  than  twice  as  many 
men.  There  were  present  pupils  of  Fidelia 
Fiske,  and  some  present  pupils  of  Fidelia 
Fiske’s  worthy  successors.  The  seats  were  all 
full,  and  some  sat  upon  the  brick  fioor  for 
whom  there  was  not  room  on  the  benches. 

The  service  was  conducted  chiefiy  in  the  Syr¬ 
iac  language,  but  the  brethren  insisted  upon  an 
address  from  their  American  guest,  which  was 
interpreted  by  a  missionary,  and  to  which  some 
affectionate  responses  were  made,  expressing 
tender  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  Christians 
in  America,  of  whom  they  regarded  their  guest 
as  a  representative.  He  will  never  forget  that 
precious  hour  at  the  table  of  our  Lord  with  the 
Persian  Knoashya. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  “THE  GOOD  GRAY  HEADS.” 

Frankllnton,  N.  C.,  January,  1885. 

As  I  read  The  Evangelist  of  Dec.  25,  1884, 
the  faces  and  forms  of  four  personages  rise  be¬ 
fore  my  mind  and  make  me  glad  and  sad.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  O.  S.  Taylor,  who  I 
thought  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Church  of  the  first-born  whose 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  is  still  living  and 
laboring  in  the  earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle, 
and  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  that  he  is  now  more  than  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  and  is  enjoying  good 
health.  I  am  glad  to  apply  to  one  man  who 
has  given  me  good  advice,  this  Scripture: 
“There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of 
days,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his 
days :  for  the  child  shall  die  a  hundred  years 
old.”  May  he  continue  to  live  the  life  of  the 
righteous,  and  may  his  last  end  be  like  his. 

Of  all  the  names  of  my  familiar  friends  that 
I  read  of  as  being  present  and  taking  part  in 
those  rare  services,  none  struck  me  with  more 
profound  feeling  of  respect  than  that  of  Dr. 
Richard  Steel,  only  ten  years  younger  than 
Dr.  Taylor,  offering  the  closing  prayer  of  that 
pleasant  evening  of  Dec.  17, 1884.  He  is  a  good 
man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith, 
and  shall  find  that  much  people  have  been 
added  unto  the  Lord  through  his  labors  and 
his  prayers. 

I  have  many  truly  beloved  friends  in  Auburn 
whose  prayers  and  contributions  have  enabled 
me  to  do  much  good  for  my  people  here  during 
my  eight  years’  ministry.  Many  of  them  have 
passed  the  middle  mile-post  in  their  lives,  but 
I  hope  their  lives  may  be  spared  till  I  may  see 
their  faces  again  in  the  fiesh. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  James  B.  Shaw 
has  preached  his  forty-fourth  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon  as  pastor  of  the  Brick  Church  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N .  Y.  But  never  did  he  appear  to  my  mind 
more  Chrlstlike  than  as  he  delivered  that  mas¬ 
terly  address  portraying  the  life  and  labors  of 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Page— one  of  the  most  straight¬ 
forward,  plain,  prudent  Presbyterian  preach¬ 
ers,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  colored 
race.  I  am  sad  as  I  read  of  the  sudden  death 
of  this  man  of  God.  There  are  two  striking 
coincidences  in  his  life  and  death  :  he  was  six¬ 
ty-six  years  of  age,  and  as  there  are  sixty- six 
books  in  the  Bible,  God  granted  him  a  year  to 
hear  and  study  each  book ;  he  died  the  very 
day  Dr.  Taylor  reached  his  one-hundredth  an¬ 
niversary!  Dr.  Page  was  one  of  my  warm  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  and  with  his  family  1  most  sin¬ 
cerely  mourn  his  loss. 

“  In  Christ  may  he  rest  from  sorrow  and  sin, 
Happy  where  earth’s  conflicts  enter  not  in.” 

The  outlook  for  our  race  becomes  gloomy  as 
we  think  of  the  many  good  friends  in  Western 
New  York  who  must  soon  pass  from  the  stage 
of  action.  May  God  raise  up  others  to  “  rescue 
the  perishing”  and  to  “care  for”  those  dying 
for  the  lack  of  knowledge,  and  may  He  cause 
our  people  to  grow  in  favor  with  God  and  man 
till  they  shall  soon  be  able  to  help  themselves. 

We  now  have  a  large  school  of  i)upils  from 
many  counties  in  the  State  who  are  very  poor, 
and  are  making  great  sacrifices  to  get  that 
knowledge  that  is  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Nineteen  of  our  young  men 
voted  that  they  would  eat  only  two  meals  a 
day  and  one  cup  of  coffee  without  sugar,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  they  might  be  able  to  go  through 
the  present  school  year.  If  this  were  the  vote 
of  the  “solid  South,”  we  would  soon  have  a 
solid,  sensible  South.  Moses  A.  Hopkins. 


A  subscriber  whose  diminished  income  has 
comi)elled  a  good  many  economies  and  some 
privations,  writes :  “  But  we  have  always  taken 
The  New  Y’ork  Evangelist,  and  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  ever  give  it  up  while  we  live.  It  is 
next  to  our  Bible,  and  such  a  comfort  every 
week !  We  feel  we  must  have  our  pai>er,  if  we 
are  deprived  of  other  comforts.” 


atiDf  eiiutcties* 

NEW  ENGL.AND. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.— They  have  a  unique  way  of 
celebrating  Christmas  in  the  First  Presi)yterian 
Church  of  Bridgeport.  The  occasion  this  year  oc¬ 
curred  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  ’JtJtli,  when  tlic 
Church  Sunday-school,  together  with  the  West¬ 
minster  branch  school,  occupied  the  centre-aisle 
pews.  The  pulpit  had  been  removed,  and  on  the 
platform  had  been  placed  several  barrels  of  flour 
put  up  in  twenty-flve-pound  bags,  bundles  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  baskets  of  potatot's,  and  a  general  assortment 
of  dry  groceries  in  small  packages.  The  e.xercises 
were  begun  with  an  organ  voluntary  by  Prof.  T.  X. 
Spinning,  and  later  the  Westminster  Chorus  (com¬ 
prising  twenty  young  men  and  ladies  of  the  school) 
sang  a  Christmas  anthem  very  acceptiibly,  which 
was  followe<l  by  the  recitation,  while  standing,  of 
the  ‘23d  Psalm  by  the  entire  school.  Prayer  was 
then  offertHl  by  the  pastor  (Rev.  H.  A.  Davenport), 
closing  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  which  the  school 
joineil.  Following  this  came  a  hymn,  and  then  the 
superintendent’s  report,  which  gave  a  satisfactory 
showing  of  the  growth  of  the  school,  its  benevo¬ 
lent  enterprises,  Ac.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Westminster  branch  school  also  presented  his  re¬ 
port  of  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  .After  a  solo  by  Miss  Cooper  of 
New  York,  the  school  entered  heartily  into  the 
main  feature  of  the  evening — the  presentation  of 
gifts  by  classes.  As  each  number  was  called,  the 
members  of  the  class  arose  in  their  seats,  recited 
an  appropriate  text  of  Scripture,  and  then  either 
the  class  as  a  whole,  or  some  one  member,  pro- 
ceedwl  to  the  platform  carrj-iug  pac’kages  of  gifts. 
Before  the  roll  was  flnished,  the  pile  of  gifts  upon 
the  platform  had  been  multiplieii  several  times 
over.  The  final  gift  (that  from  the  Wt*stminster 
branch)  was  a  whole  lamb,  neatly  dressefi,  which 
was  brought  in  amid  the  hearty  clapping  of  hands. 
-Appropriate  remarks  by  the  pastor  followtsl  this 
beautiful  service.  The  congregation  then  sang  an¬ 
other  hymn,  during  which  the  Westminster  school 
retinal  to  the  chapel,  where  they  were  treate<l  to 
cake  and  cream.  The  church  school  tarric"*!  for 
further  exercises  of  a  musical  or  recitative  .sort, 
and  at  the  conclusion  retire<l  to  the  chaoel  an<l  par¬ 
lor,  where  cake  and  cream  were  scrv  e<l  to  all.  The 
gifts  of  the  school  were  subsequently  distributed 
to  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  other  than  the  [loor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  Dr.  John  D.  Wells,  pastor 
of  the  South  Third-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  preached  his  thirty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  last.  The  Third 
Church  was  organized  in  1844,  with  only  twenty- 
seven  members.  It  now  has  417  names  on  the  roll, 
besides  being  the  parent  of  three  other  flourishing 
churches  (tw’o  of  them  larger  than  itself),  the 
Ainslie-street  Church,  organized  in  1855,  and  which 
now  has  nearly  500  members  and  a  large  Sunday- 
school  ;  the  Throop-avenue  Church  (Rev.  Lewis  R. 
Foote’s),  organized  in  1862,  which  has  700  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  Sunday-school  work  second  to  no  other 
in  Brookl.>’n ;  and  the  Ross-street  Church,  organiz- 
etl  in  1874,  and  which  has  a  membership  of  5(K). 
The  South  Third-street  Church  now  interests  itself 
in  four  Sabbath-schools  in  Brookiyn  besides  its 
own,  and  in  one  in  New  York.  In  these  schools 
1000  children  receive  religious  teaching.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Industrial  Home  and  School  of  the 
Eastern  District  also  attend  the  services  of  the 
South  Third-street  Church  everj’  Sabbath.  There 
are  400  children  in  the  Home  school.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  has  been  organized  as  a  church  aid  so¬ 
ciety  to  assist  in  Church  enterprises  in  various 
ways.  In  point  of  length  of  service  in  one  church. 
Dr.  Wells  ranks  any  other  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Brooklyn.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Newell  Woolsey 
Wells,  was  in  the  pulpit  with  him,  and  took  part 
in  the  services.  He  has  been  assistant  pastor  for 
three  years,  an(i  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  entire 
congregation.  As  for  the  father,  he  is  looked  up 
to  with  respect  and  love  by  his  people,  and  a  great 
number,  children  of  that  church,  who  have  gone 
out  from  it  to  other  parts  of  Brooklyn  or  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large.  Their  wish  and  prayer  for  him  is 
tliat  his  last  days  may  be  the  happiest  of  his  long 
and  useful  life. 

Utica.— Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss,  pastor  of  Bethany 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Utica,  has  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Chicago-avenue  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. — the  church  founded  by  D.  L.  Moody. 
This  is  an  Independent  church,  without  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  connection.  Mr.  Goss’  departure  from  Utica 
will  be  sorely  regrettetl,  within  and  without  the 
prosperous  Bethany  Church. 

Nineveh. — The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  Isaac 
G.  Ogden,  has  declineti  the  call  received  from  the 
Congregational  church  of  Harford,  Pa.,  and  has 
taken  steps  to  be  released  from  his  present  charge 
that  he  may  accept  a  call  from  the  church  in  Con¬ 
klin.  In  the  little  less  than  five  years  of  his  labors 
in  Nineveh,  there  have  been  seventy-flvo  additions 
to  the  church,  nearly  all  on  examination. 

Seneca  Falls.— The  Sunday-school  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  church  here  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  vigorous  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Its  membership  is  nearly  four  hundred.  The  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  entertainment  was  furnished  the 
school  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  30th.  The  spa¬ 
cious  parlors  were  thronged  with  people  of  all 
ages,  but  especially  with  children.  Just  before  the 
supper,  Mrs.  Addison  (the  successful  leader  of 
nearly  one  hundred  little  people  in  the  primary  de¬ 
partment)  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
wall  cabinet,  presented  to  her  in  a  felicitous  ad¬ 
dress  by  elder  Charles  A.  Hawley.  Then  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  (Mr.  S.  S.  Gould,  jr.) 
was  trying  to  get  the  pastor  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Morey) 
to  ask  a  blessing  before  the  supper,  the  latter  in¬ 
sisted  upon  saying  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Gould,  the 
meaning  of  which  gradually  dawned  upon  that 
astonished  gentleman  as  ho  saw  two  men  stealing 
into  his  presence  bearing  between  them  the  beau¬ 
tiful  steel  engraving  “  La  Rotour  do  la  Fete”  (The 
Return  from  the  Fete).  The  surprise  was  com¬ 
plete,  and  Mr.  Gould’s  response  was  tender  and 
affectionate.  Later  iu  the  evening  Mrs.  Addison 
was  again  remembered  by  the  gift  of  a  book  and 
canl  from  her  teachers  in  the  primary  room.  The 
supper  over,  the  children  were  highly  eutertalrunl 
by  a  series  of  Mother  Goose  tableaux,  recitations, 
and  music.  This  church  also  rejoices  in  a  clean 
financial  record  for  the  past  year,  the  income  being 
sufficient  to  just  about  cover  expenses,  including 
considerable  extra  expense  of  repairs  upon  the 
church.  Its  record  in  benevolence,  too,  is  better 
thus  far  than  ever  before.  The  pastors  of  the 
Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  churches  have  announced  union 
.services  during  the  Week  of  Prayer.  They  hope 
for  good  results  in  a  general  awakening. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Our  correspondent  writes  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
churches  of  that  city.  The  brethren  are  well  and 
hopeful,  and  all  trust  that  the  Winter  may  witness 
a  healthful  religious  interest. 

Allegheny. — The  following  are  the  speakers 
and  subjects  for  the  Elliott  Lectureship  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary :  Jan.  22d,  1885, 
First  Church  of  Allegheny,  Rev.  H.  C.  McCook, 
D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  “  Forcordination  in  Na¬ 
ture”;  Jan.  27th,  First  Church  of  Pittsburg,  Rev. 
S.  J.  McPherson,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  “Jesus  Christ, 
the  Unique  Reconciler  of  Contradictories  in 
Thought  and  Character”;  Feb.  5th,  First  Church 
of  Allegheny.  Rev.  Nathaniel  West,  D.D.,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  “The  Apologetic  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ”:  Feb.  12th,  First  Church  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
“The  Fulfillment  of  Prophecy”;  Feb.  26th,  First 
Church  of  Allegheny,  Rev.  C.  Cutler,  D.D.,  Presi- 
<lcnt  of  Adelbert  Uidversity,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
“Christ  in  Religious  Thought”  ;  March  5th,  First 
Church  of  Pittsburg,  Rev.  S.  F.  Scovel,  President 
of  Wooster  University,  “Civilization  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

OHIO. 

Portsmouth. — The  Presbytery  of  Portsmouth 
held  a  pro  re  nntn  meeting  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 

in  this  city,  to  consider  a  request  of  R(w.  Hcber 
.A.  Ketehum  for  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  betwe«‘n  himself  and  the  Se(“ond  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  place.  It  is  nearly  ten  years  since 
this  church  was  organize<l  by  a  colony  from  the 
First  Church,  and  brother  Ketehum  was  their  first 
and  only  pa.stor.  He  was  associate  pastor  with  the 
old  pastor  of  the  First  Church  for  over  two  years, 
and  helped  to  solve  the  very  difficult  problem  of 
how  to  get  two  churches  out  of  one  without  any 
jealousy  or  contention  or  hanl  feeling.  The  First 
Church  had  become  full,  and  had  about  600  mem¬ 
bers  and  every  seat  taken,  and  a  new  and  larg(T 
house  of  worship,  or  a  colony,  was  a  necessity. 
The  old  church  built  a  bc’autiful  house  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,  including  the  lot,  and  sent  out  a  colony  of 
nearly  200  to  fill  it.  The  people  were  well  acquaint- 
<h1  with  the  one  who  was  to  be  their  pastor,  and 
they  were  told  to  make  their  own  choice— either  to 
remain  in  the  old  hive,  or  to  go  off  in  the  new 
swarm,  and  help  to  make  honey  for  themselves. 
No  one  was  per8uade<l  or  influenced  in  any  way. 
The  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  the  young 
folks  went  into  the  new  organization.  The  utmost 
harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed,  and  does  still. 
Brother  Ketehum  has  been  called  to  the  large  and 
prosperous  church  of  Urbana,  within  the  bounds 
of  Bellefontaine  Presbytery.  The  church  eoncur- 
re<l  with  him,  although  very  reluctantly,  in  the  re¬ 
quest  for  a  dissolution  of  the  relation,  and  adopted 
Disoluthms  expressive  of  their  high  regard  for  their 
pastor.  He  leaves  a  harmoidous  and  united  church, 
and  an  affectionate  and  attached  peoj)le,  and  goes 
to  another  field,  chiefly  out  of  regard  for  health 
and  a  wider  Held  of  usefulness.  Very  touching  re¬ 
marks  were  made  in  Presbytery  by  the  old  pastor 
of  the  mother  church,  who  has  just  completed  his 
thirty-third  yejir  in  his  present  field  ;  and  by  Ehler 
D.  N.  Murray  of  the  First  Church,  by  brother  Cal- 
hotm,  and  by  brother  Ketehum.  Brother  Calhoun 
spoke  of  his  attachment  to  the  retiring  pastor  as  a 
co-preshyter  and  efficient  worker,  especially  in  the 
Sunday-school  cause,  as  he  is  the  president  of  the 
Institute  formed  by  the  Pre.st)ytei‘j’.  We  all  ()art 
with  brother  Ketehum  witii  regret,  and  yet  with 
gratitude  that  we  have  known  him  so  long. 

Portsmouth,  Doc.  30,  1884.  E.  P.  P. 

Murdock,  in  Warren  county,  is  now  the  post- 
ofllce  address  of  the  Rev.  George  J.  E.  Richards, 
his  pastoral  relation  with  the  church  at  Gallipolis 
having  been  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of  .Athens 
on  Dec.  I'Jtli,  in  order  that  he  might  accej)!  a  call 
to  the  churches  of  Murdock  and  Goshen. 

MICHIGAN. 

Flint.— The  church  in  this  city  is  having  unusual 
prosperity  under  the  ministrj-  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Curtis, 
as  appears  from  the  report  of  his  third  annual  ser¬ 
mon.  During  this  time  102  have  been  added  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  church.  The  church  is  unittnl 
within  itself,  and  in  its  ap(»reeiation  of  its  pastor, 
who  has  led  them  successfully  in  the  enterpri.se  of 
building  a  new  edifice,  whicir  draws  near  comple¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  handsome  eflillce,  built  after  one  of 
Valk  s  plans,  is  worthy  of  the  church  and  the  city, 
and  promises  a  further  growtii  and  stability  for  the 
church.  It  is  located  on  the  corner  above  the  old 
church,  will  cost  not  far  fn>m  $30,000,  and  is  of 
stone.  They  hope  to  dedicate  it  in  the  early  part 
of  the  new  year.  Flint  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  places  in  Michigan,  enterprising  and  growing, 
anti  this  church  is  one  of  the  stronge.st  of  our  de¬ 
nomination  in  the  State.  The  Synod  is  to  meet 
there  next  year,  ami  we  are  assured  of  a  royal  wel¬ 
come.  wheeler. 

Saginaw. — The  pastor.  Rev.  Gwrge  S.  Wood- 
hull,  sent  out  a  very  aiipropriate  New  Year  greet¬ 
ing,  addresstsl  “To  the  Members  and  Friends  of 
the  Washington-avenue  (South  Saginaw)  Presljyte- 
rian  Church.”  It  is  a  call  to  go  forward,  and  in 
faith  ami  hope,  in  th<;  course  of  which  ho  says: 
“  The  mercies  of  the  year  pa-st  may  well  be  recoVd- 
e<l  by  us  at  this  time.  Having  obtained  help  from 
God,  we  continue  to  this  day.  Gnly  one  death  has 
occurred  from  our  church  during  "the  year.  The 
church  services  and  the  Sunday-school  work  have 
been  maintained  with  encouraging  interest.  .A 


considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  raised  for 
Sunday-school  work,  for  missionary  purposes,  and 
for  our  Church  Building  Fund.  Perhaps  there 
never  has  been  a  deeper,  more  general,  or  more 
hopeful  Interest  in  the  (Christian  work  of  our  church 
than  now.” 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Prof.  Woodrow’s  Procedure. — The  following 
is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  editorial  account 
in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  of  the  action  of  the 
Columbia  Seminaiy  trustees.  As  that  is  Prof. 
Woodrow’s  paper,  this  statement  authoritatively 
indicates  his  future  course :  “And  so  Prof.  Wood- 
row  stands  dismissed.  Without  being  lawfully 
charg^  with  the  commission  of  any  offence,  with¬ 
out  trial,  he  has  been  found  guilty,  condemned, 
sentenced  to  deposition  from  office.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  him  but  to  appeal  to  the  associated  Syn¬ 
ods  -not  that  he  may  be  restored  to  office,  for  that 
he  does  not  desire  —  but  that  in  reviewing  the 
Board’s  action  they  may  order  the  trial  which  has 
been  refused,  and  thus  as  far  as  is  in  their  power 
renietly  the  wrong  done  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  its  flagrant  violation  of  right  and  justice  in  con¬ 
demning  and  sentencing  without  trial  one  innocent 
of  all  offence  when  tried  by  the  law  and  the  testi¬ 
mony.” 

Port  Gihson,  Miss.— The  labors  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hoyte,  evangelist  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  have  been 
blessed  at  this  place,  seventeen  having  joined  the 
church. 

Polk  County,  Texas. — The  towns  of  Livingston 
and  Moscow,  on  the  Houston  and  East  and  West 
Texas  Railroad,  extending  from  Houston  to  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  will  soon  have  completed  two  beautiful 
Gothic  places  of  worship.  The  county  is  settled  in 
a  large  measure  by  Virginians  from  Prince  Edward 
and  adjoining  counties. 

Edna.  Texas. — A  Presbyterian  church  was  de<li- 
cated  in  Edna,  Jackson  county,  Texas,  Dec.  14. 

Jackson,  Tenn. — Rev.  Samuel  Jones  from  Georgia 
has  been  holding  a  religious  revival,  drawing  such 
crowds  that  no  church  in  Jackson  could  hohl  them. 
From  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (the  largest  in 
the  city)  the  overflow  were  taken  to  the  Methodist 
church,  which  was  also  soon  filled.  The  whole 
town  was  aroused,  and  vilest  sinners  gave  in. 

Dx’plin  Road,  N.  C. — The  just  formetl  church 
here  (of  twenty-five  members)  received  an  acces¬ 
sion  of  twenty  membera  by  profession  during  De¬ 
cember-— all  young  people,  and  nearly  all  the  bap¬ 
tized  children  of  the  church.  Rev.  A.  L.  Vhillips 
is  the  stated  supply. 

EPISCOPAL. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Hunt  Schenck,  rector  of 
St.  Ann’s  Episcopal  Church  on  the  Heights,  in 
Brooklyn,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  early  on 
Sunday  morning  last.  He  was  first  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  severe  billions  attack  only  three  or  four 
weeks  ago,  but  when  thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
recovery  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  left  foot. 
Dr.  Rushmore  found  a  sore  on  one  of  the  toes,  and 
that  gangrene  had  already  set  in.  Dr.  Sands  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  Dr.  Hutchinson  were  called 
in  consultation,  and  a  few  days  ago  the  toe  was 
amputated.  The  blood  of  the  patient,  however, 
had  been  poisoned  already,  and  the  gangrene  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  foot  and  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 
Dr.  Schenck’s  condition  had  become  so  enfeebled 
that  the  removal  of  the  leg  would  have  rcsulbitl  in 
immediate  death.  On  Friday  he  became  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  remained  so  until  he  dietl.  He  had 
long  been  troubled  with  lameness  in  his  left  leg. 
When  ho  was  ten  years  old  he  cut  one  of  the  cords 
at  the  back  of  his  left  leg  with  a  scythe,  in  an  at- 
tenjpt  to  mow  some  grass  <  n  his  father’s  farm. 
The  deceased  was  at  one  time  quite  prominent 
among  the  “  Low  Church  ”  clergy  of  his  commun¬ 
ion.  Ho  was  born  in  Trenton,  and  was  educated 
in  Princeton.  He  studied  law  in  Chicago,  and 
practised  in  Cincinnati.  When  he  was  thirty  years 
old  he  abandoned  this  profession  and  began  the 
study  of  theology  at  Gambler  College,  Ohio,  under 
Bishop  Mcllvaine.  On  taking  holy  orders  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  the  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  also  assuming  the  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Western  Churchman.  After  a  few 
years  he  aeceptetl  a  call  to  Emanuel  Church,  Balti¬ 
more,  the  loading  Episcopal  organization  of  that 
city.  He  remained  in  Baltimore  until  April,  1867, 
when  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of  St.  Ann’s,  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  in  Brooklyn,  then  in  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  near  Sands.  Directly  after  his  re¬ 
moval  to  Brooklyn  the  erection  of  the  elegant 
church  in  Clinton  and  Livingston  streets  was  pro¬ 
jected,  and  in  1867  the  foundation  stone  was  laid. 
The  enterprise  involved  the  congregation  in  a  debt 
of  $175,000,  and  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgages 
was  threatened.  At  the  critical  moment  Dr. 
Schenck’s  son-in-law,  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  who 
was  then  oiOuriiing  the  desith  of  his  wife,  made  the 
church  a  donation  of  $75,000.  The  congregation 
in  a  few  months  raised  the  remaining  $100,000.  Dr. 
Schenck  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  reader  of  the  Episcopal  service  among  all 
his  bndhren.  Th<^  deceased  was  honored  by  sev¬ 
eral  aj)polntments  of  prominence  in  his  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  ho  was  zealous  in  missionary  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  work.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Robert  C. 
Schenck,  formerly  the  United  States  Minister  to 
Englan<l,and  a  brother-in-law  of  ex-Senator  George 
H.  Penoleton,  He  leaves  a  widow  and  ten  chil¬ 
dren — six  sons  and  four  daughters — one  of  whom 
is  the  wife  of  Erastus  Corning,  Jr.  Mayor  Low  is 
the  Superintendent  of  St.  Ann’s  Sunday-school. 

Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Western  New  York,  celebrated  the  twen¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal 
office  on  Sunday  la.st  in  Buffalo.  A  special  Com¬ 
munion  seivice,  conducted  by  the  Bishop  and  at¬ 
tended  by  many  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  of  the 
city,  was  held  in  tlie  morning.  Special  collects 
wer<i  appointed  for  the  regular  service  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  Episcopal  chundies  in  the  city,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Bishop  preached 
a  historical  sermon.  The  diocese  of  We.stern  Now 
York  was  organized  in  IHliS.  In  1864  Bishop  Coxe 
was  appointed  as  assistant  to  Bisliop  Do  Lancey. 
He  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church,  Geneva, 
Jan.  4,  1865, and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Do  Lancey 
in  April,  1865,  became  second  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
c(^se.  Over  this  tield,  including  the  fiftiicn  western 
<‘onnti»“8  of  the  State,  he  lias  labored  with  unflag¬ 
ging  zeal  for  a  score  of  years.  Bishop  Coxe  is  now 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  The  original  diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  as  Bishop  Do  Lancey  knew  it, 
extended  oast  quite  to  the  centre  of  the  State. 
Room  has  since  been  made  for  Bishop  Huntington 
with  his  residence  at  Syracuse,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  for  Bishop  Doane  with  his  centre 
at  Albany. 

METHODIST. 

The  Hymns.— The  Rev.  Dr.  O.  H.  Tiffany,  in 
lately  reviewing  the  century  of  Methodism,  said 
he  believed  that  old-fashioned  singing  of  revival 
hymns  had  brought  more  people  into  the  Church 
than  all  the  prayers  and  sermons. 

The  Episcopal  Office.— The  late  Bishop  Simp¬ 
son  made  a  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  by  way 
of  Initiating  a  general  movement  for  the  raising 
of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  several  Bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Those  most  deepily  inter¬ 
ested  are  said  to  feel  that  the  money  should  go  to 
the  Bishop’s  family. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rev.  William  Henry  Channing,  whose  death 
was  announced  by  cable  last  week,  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Francis  Dana  Channing  of  the  Suffolk  bar, 
a  younger  brother  of  (he  Dr.  Channing.  He  was  a 
classmate  at  Harvard  of  Dr.  OliverWendell  H,)lmea, 
was  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  community,  succeedeil 
James  Martincau  as  pastor  of  the  Hope-street  Uni¬ 
tarian  chapel  of  Liverpool  in  1857,  and  although  he 
preached  in  Washington  for  awhile  after  the  war, 
has  spent  most  of  his  later  years  in  England.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  among  them 
a  Memoir  of  his  famous  uncle,  and  a  Life  of  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller,  in  which  he  had  the  help  of  Emenson 
and  of  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

Prospecting  for  Churches.— .4  recently  pub¬ 
lished  account  of  the  Free  Mission  churches  of 
Sweilen  and  Norway  seems  to  have  excited  no  little 
interest  among  Congregationalists,  especially  at 
the  We-st.  The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Morgan  of  Moline, 
Ill.,  writes  to  The  Advance  that  the  reading  of  it 
started  him  out  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  his  own 
town.  He  found  that  what  ho  had  always  before 
supposed  to  be  a  Lutheran  church,  was  in  reality 
one  of  these  Free  Mission  congregations,  with  near¬ 
ly  two  hundred  members  and  a  flourishing  Sunday- 
school.  “Is  it  not  possible,”  he  suggests,  “that 
many  other  pastors,  by  similar  explorations,  may 
discover  at  their  doors  these  legitimate  churches 
of  the  Congregational  order  ?  I  am  informed  by 
one  of  the  officers  of  this  church  that  there  are 
many  in  our  State;  in  (ialesburg  a  large  church, 
and  in  many  small  villages  either  an  organization 
or  the  prospect  of  one.  Could  there  be  a  liner  be¬ 
ginning  for  Congregational  work  than  these  Swed¬ 
ish  Mission  churches  offer?  No  time  should  be 
lost  in  cementing  the  relation  between  these  chur¬ 
ches  and  our  own.” 

Confession  in  the  Episcopal  Church. — Dr. 
John  Henry  Hopkins,  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church 
at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  who  has  recently  had  a  some¬ 
what  spirited  passage  at  arms  with  Monsignor 
Capel,  was  a  few  years  since  Editor  of  The 
Church  Journal,  which  was  set  up  in  the  same 
printing  office  with  The  Evangelist,  so  that 
we  came  to  know  each  other  very  well.  He  is  a 
man  of  greatability  as  a  writer,  and  by  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  even  though  they  lead  him  to  a  po¬ 
sition  somewhat  singular  in  a  Protestant  Eiii.scopal 
Churchman,  writes  to  The  Church  Press  that  his 
late  father,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Vermont,  was  an  advocate  in  the  la.st  years  of  his 
life  of  voluntary  private  (auricular)  confession  to 


the  priest,  declaring  with  emphasis  “  that  there  was 
no  difference  worth  mentioning  on  that  subject  be¬ 
tween  the  Anglican  and  Roman  communions ;  ex¬ 
cept  that  Rome  exacted  it  of  all  by  compulsion, 
while  our  Church  leaves  it  free  to  each  individual  to 
use  it  or  not,  as  he  may  find  best  for  his  own  spiritual 
health.”  Dr.  Hopkins  adds  on  his  own  account 
that  if  he  had  had  time  to  read  the  whole  of  his 
paper  at  the  Detroit  Church  Congress,  it  would 
have  been  found  to  contain  a  paragraph  to  this  ef¬ 
fect:  “That  the  nelf-reliance  of  .4nglo-Saxon  and 
American  character  was  notorious  to  all  the  world, 
and  therefore  that  nothing  could  be  more  utterly 
idle  than  the  fear  that  oj  their  own  accord  English 
and  American  Christians  would  ever  confess  their 
sins  any  more  than  was  good  for  them.” 


DOES  IT  MEAN  YOU  f 

Missionaries  are  wanted  for  several  fields  by 
the  Presbyterian  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  having  its  headquarters  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Vacancies  by  death  or  removal  have 
occurred.  New  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  new 
stations  to  be  occupied.  The  glad  cry  of  riiien- 
ing  harvest  comes,  but  with  it  the  entreaty  to 
send  more  laborers  for  its  gathering. 

Does  this  meet  the  eye  of  any  who  say  “  I 
wonder  if  this  call  means  me  ?  ” 

Let  us  tell  you  what  is  wanted :  Good  health  ; 
age  between  twenty-four  and  thirty ;  a  sound, 
disciplined  mind,  with  habits  of  thought  and 
study ;  a  thorough,  somewhat  advanced  educa¬ 
tion  ;  power  of  adaptation  to  new  surroundings 
and  associations;  a  cheerful,  patient  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  through  all  and  above  all,  a  heart 
singly  and  steadfastly  devoted  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  His  work  on  earth. 

This  is  the  outline.  If  any  would  have  it 
filled  in  further  with  a  view  to  better  judgment 
as  to  qualifications,  let  her  address  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Paul,  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wood— Chidlaw— On  Doc.  31, 1884,  neiir  Cleves,  Ohio, 
by  Rev.  B.  W.  Chulliiw,  Charles  A.  Wood,  Esq.,  and 
Miss  Mary  J.  Chidlaw,  daughter  of  the  officiating 
clergyman. 

Whiting— Cummings— In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Doc.  16, 
1885,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter  of  Boston,  Rev.  Lyman 
Whiting,  D.D.,  of  South  Williamstown,  Mass.,  to  Jose¬ 
phine  Cummings  of  lawronce. 

Parsons— ”a8TLE— On  Thursday  morning,  Jan.  1st, 
1885,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Stone,  478  Delaware 
avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  ,  by  the  lit.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland 
Coxe,  Bishop  of  W'ostern  New  York,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  M.  C.  Hyde,  the  Rev.  Willard  Parsons  of  Now 
York  city,  to  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Castle  of  Buffalo. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paclflc;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  pubIleaUons  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  FowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Boanl,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Cfaestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy 

will  hold  Its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  Jan  8,  188.5.  Mr.  F.  Cape  Whltehouso,  M.A.,  will 
road  an  article  on  Recent  Explorations  and  Original  Sur¬ 
veys  In  the  Fayoum  (Egyi)t),  os  to  the  traditional  Canal 
of  thn  Patriarch  Joseph,  and  the  position  of  tho  Land  of 
Goshen.  The  meeting  takes  place  at  8  P.  M.  In  the  Chapel 
of  the  Chureh  of  the  Strangers,  No.  4  Wlnthrop  Place  (Greene 
street  near  Ktli).  and  nil  persons  Interested  In  the  sub]ect, 
or  In  the  work  of  tho  Institute,  are  invited  to  attend. 


The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  stands  adjourn  .  io 
meet  In  the  Tenneiit  Church,  on  Wednesday,  Jan  14Ui, 
at  10: 30  A.  M.  J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  tho  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Seotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Jan.  l'2lh,  at 
3  P.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stattxl  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  at  Mor- 
risanla  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  ‘20th,  at  10)  A.  M. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 


POWDER 

Abflolately  Pur*. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  Here  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multltud# 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant,  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  Oo.,  106  Wall  St,  M.  T. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 


WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Ilaril  cr  Soft 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly.  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PKARLI.VK 
is  tho  only  safe,  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of . I  A. 51  US  PYLE.  .New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


MAIIIATTAN  SAVI8BS  INSTITUTION. 

644  AND  646  BROADWAY,  ) 
Dee.  26,  1884.  ( 

G7TII  DIVIDEND. 

The  trustees  of  this  Institution  have  declared  interest  at 
the  rate  of  FOUR  Per  Cent,  per  annum  on  all  sums  from  *1 
to  ti.lXX)  remaining  on  deposit  during  the  three  or  six 
months  ending  Dec.  31,  1881,  in  accordanee  with  the  by¬ 
laws.  Payable  on  and  after  the  19th  day  f>f  January,  1885. 

EDWARD  SCHELL,  President. 

C.  F.  ALVORD,  Secretary. 


|yMARK\ 

INCINNATIBELLFOUNDRY 

SUCCESSORS-IN  BELLS-TOTHE 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  | 

CATALOGUE  ISOO  TCSTIMOMAL8  1 
CINCINNATI  BELL  FOUNDRY  col 

iUUBGKACMOOl.J’INK  A4_Ar*M*c.r 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

HA  VE  JUST  P  UBLISHED ; 

A  New  Book  by  President  Porter. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Noah  Porter, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  Collie;  author 
of  “The  Elements  of  Intellectiial  Philosophy,” 
“  Books  and  Reading,”  etc.  One  vol.,  8vo.  $3. 

President  Porter‘s  book  has  a  wider  scope  than  most  sim¬ 
ilar  treatises  have  allowed  themselves,  but  tho  Inureased 
attention  given  of  late  to  this  study,  and  the  remarkable 
quickening  of  thought  consequent  upon  the  publication  by 
several  very  able  writers,  of  views  more  or  less  at  variance 
with  the  long-established  principles  of  moral  science,  have 
rendered  necessary  a  fuller  and  more  complete  discussion 
of  a  number  of  topics.  In  every  respect  President  Porter’s 
work  Is  abreast  of  the  time,  and  It  leaves  no  controverted 
point  undefended. 

EGYPT  AND  BABYLON. 

From  Sacred  ajid  Profane  Sources.  By  George 
Rawlinson,  Professor  of  Ancient  Hietory,  Ox¬ 
ford.  One  vol.,  rJmo.  $1.50. 

Professor  Rawlinson  has  written  nothing  more  Instruc 
tivo  and  significant  than  this  little  book,  which  takes  up 
consecutively  every  reference  to  Egypt  and  Babylon  In  the 
Old  Testament,  Illustrating  and  fllllng  out  tho  Scripture 
accounts  from  profane  sources.  The  coiiflrmatlon  of  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Biblical  narrative  is  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  delightful. 

EVE’S  DAUGHTERS;  OR.  COMMON  SENSE 
FOR  MAID,  WIFE  AND  MOTHER. 

By  Marion  Habland,  author  of  “  Common  Sense 
in  tho  Household  Series,”  etc.  One  vol.,  12mo. 
$1.50. 

“  It  is  needful,  and  will  be  useful  as  coming  from  a 
woman  who  knows  what  she  is  talking  about.’’ — Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 


^S-Riese  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or 
will  be  sent,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  Sb  745  Broad’way,  •  •  •  ITe’w  Tork^ 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

The  Common  Sense  Household  Calendar 
FOR  1885,  by  Marlon  Harland,  appeals  to  every 
housekeeper.  There  have  been  now  about 
‘200,000  copies  of  the  author’s  book  on  house¬ 
hold  and  culinary  matters  sold,  and  this  cal¬ 
endar  contains  on  its  daily  leaflets  informa¬ 
tion,  advice,  and  receipts,  as  good  as  any  given 
in  her  “Common  Sense  in  the  Household,” 
which  has  been  used  in  more  than  100,000 
families. 

“It  Is  as  useful  a.s  It  Is  original.’’ — Boston  Advertiser. 
“  Hero  Is  richness  in  a  calendar,  a  valuable  variety  In  the 
right  direction.” — Hartford  Post. 

The  card  ujion  which  the  Calendar  is  mount¬ 
ed  presents  a  pleasant  picture  of  tho  author  in 
her  library.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
if  not  to  be  had  from  your  bookseller.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

_ URICE,  $1  00. _ 

“  nR.  YALES  ARTICLE  ON  VACCINATION 
U  in  the  last  Babyhood,”  says  tho  Sanitary 
EViginrer,  “  Is  worth  to  any  young  mother  tho  year’s  bq^ 
scrlptlon  price.”  The  Ckriitianal  Work  e&ye-.  “It  Is  In  the 
lower  of  such  a  publication  to  accomplish  an  Immense 
amount  of  g<M>d,  and  wo  are  glad  to  note  that  the  new  ven¬ 
ture  seems  to  be  in  excellent  hands.” 

Babyhood  is  the  only  i  eriodlcal  In  tho  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  Infante.  tl.SOayear;  16  cents  a 
number.  Address  Babyhood,  18  Spruce  street.  New  York. 


ABBOTT  ON  “THE  ACTS.” 

An  Illastratrd  Commentary  for  Christian  Workers. 

Svo,  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.T5. 

”  It  will  rank  among  the  best  commentaries  of  the  day.” 
— Rev.  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  (Oong.)  "  For  quick  reference 
on  a  minister’s  table,  for  help  at  family  study,  for  aid  in  the 
Sunday-school  lesson,  1  should  commend  this  as  the  besO 
hook  I  know.” — Rev.  U.  8.  Robinson,  D.D.  (Pres.).  “  Conve¬ 
nient  In  form.  Compact,  clear,  and  Interesting  in  com¬ 
ment.”— Bishop  Paddock  (Epls.).  "  Students  will  be  wise 
to  possess  themselves  of  this  help.” — Bishop  Foster  (Meth.). 
“  I  have  met  with  nothing  of  tho  kind  which,  in  my  Judge¬ 
ment,  is  so  eminently  adapted  to  aid  the  earnest  Bundayz. 
school  teacher  in  his  preparation  tor  tea,  hln^T'— rtev.H.’iL 
Meredith  (Cong.).  “One  of  the  ablest  commentaries  of  tbs 
century.” — J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.  (Meth.).  "The  beet  oouk- 
mentary— Immensely  suggestive  and  Interesting  to  me.”— 
Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D.  (Rapt.).  "  It  approaches  nearest 
the  true  idea  of  a  popular  commentary.”— JPres.  Anderson 
(Bapt.). 

A.  8.  BAHNK8  &  CO.,  Publishen, 

New  York  and  Chicago. 


NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


Fieslytemn  Board  of  Fnlilicatm 


SIAM  AND  LAOS. 

As  seen  by  our  American  Missionaries,  who  having  lived 
In  close  contact  with  the  people  In  their  homes,  schools, 
markets,  and  social  life,  have  bad  unusual  opportunities 
tor  studying  the  natives  at  work,  at  play,  and  at  worship. 
16mo.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.S5> 

jUB.  ARNOLD’S  STORIES, 

Or,  Talks  of  the  Reformation  In  Germany. 

16mo. _ illustrated. _ Price,  <1.15. 

THE  POACHER’S  DAUGHTER. 

16mo. _ Illustrated. _ Price,  41.00. 

RODERICK  ORANQER. 

The  beet  fellow  in  the  world. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  fl.OO. 

A  GOOD  CATCH. 

Or,  Mrs.  Emerson’s  Whaling  Cruise. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  §1,15. 

HOW  IT  CAME  ABOI^ 

Showing  how  a  home  was  built  by  an  Invalid  child. 
16mo. _ Illustrated. _ Price,  85  ct»» 

THE  SLAKES  AND  THE  BLOOMS^ 

Or,  What  can  be  done  by  earnest  hearts  and  willing  hands. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Amusements  and  the  Christian  Life. 

By  RKV.  L.  C.  VASS. 

16mo.  Price,  50  ets. 

HOME  WHISPERS.  ^ 

By  Rev.  h.  a.  nelson,  d.d. 

16mo.  Price,  SO  eta. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK.,  Basiness  Sap’t, 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St,  New  York. 


New  Sunday  School  Songs. 


JOTFUL  LAYS 

CONTAINS  NOT  ONLY  THE  NEWFJXT  BUT  THE  BEST 
SONGS  ISSUED  THIS  SEASON. 

Price,  $30  per  lOO  Copies,  in  Board  Covers. 
HUNDREBN  OF  NCHOOLN 

have  adopted  Joyful  Lays,  and  are  delighted. 

We  publish  a  largo  lino  of  Popular  Singing  Books  for 
Sunday  Schools,  Singing  Schools,  Gospel  Meetings,  Choirs, 
etc.,  etc. 

A  full  catalogue  and  specimen  pagt«  sent  free  on  request 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76  Easf  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Sandolph  St.,  Chicago. 


“THE  PIANO  TEACHER’S  IDEAL 

The  New  Musical 


CURRICULUM 


By  DR.  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 

“A  Perfect  Instruction  Book.” 


^1*  work  In  the  culmination  of  lonir  years  of  labor 
aod  observation  devoted  to  Its  ulUmale  perfectiofi  by 
one  of  Anwrlca  a  KreateHt  musicians,  ana  in  1‘ 

ent  form  it  ia  beyond  all  doubt  the 


1 1ta  pre»> 


tisrmiKOFiisiiiiiD 

‘P*’  purpose  Intended.  Teachers  and 
mndenta  of  Music  are  eNp«>riaily  recommended  to  e*.. 
amine  Ihe  Curriculum,  aa  it  cannot  fHlI  fo  be  of  InvaU 
ui^e  service  to  them.  Price  93  by  luaik  post-paid. 
Specimen  Pages  free.  k  r 

Fubliah«d  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO.. 

ClNC’l.'YNATI,  OHIO. 

For  Sale  by  all  Book  and  Music  Dealers. 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  MEXICO— A  NEW  CRISIS. 

Bt  Her.  J.  Hilton  Greene. 

Mexico,  Oct.  31, 1884. 

Dear  Evangelist :  After  mailing  you  my  for¬ 
mer  letter,  detailing  our  troubles  in  Almoloya 
and  their  sad  consequences,  I  received  from 
our  good  pastor  in  Toluca,  Rev.  Manuel  Zava- 
leta,  a  letter  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  trans¬ 
lation.  Let  it  be  understood  that  Toluca  is 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  Mexico  city  about  fifty  miles  south¬ 
east.  It  has  a  population  of  16,000.  We  have 
here  a  very  flourishing  work,  the  congregation 
often  numbering  over  300.  There  are  also  two 
other  congregations,  one  pertaining  to  the 
Metiipdist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  one 
independent,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
Pascol.  Almoloya  is  in  the  same  valley  as  To¬ 
luca,  about  eight  miles  northeast,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  stretches  of 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  said 
that  the  corn  crop  in  this  valley  determines 
the  price  of  that  staple  over  the  whole  Repub¬ 
lic.  But  that  this  whole  region  is  a  stronghold 
of  Romanism,  pure  and  simple,  will  api>ear 
from  what  follows.  Mr.  Zavaleta  says : 

“  I  sent  you  to-day  a  telegram  announcing 
the  critical  condition  of  our  brother.  Rev.  Nica- 
nor  Gomez.  In  order  fully  to  understand  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  bloodshed  in  Almoloya, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  priests,  at  present  located  here  in  To¬ 
luca,  were  formerly  there,  and  that  they  pub¬ 
licly  burned  in  that  place  the  Bibles  which  we 
had  distributed  among  the  people.  This  proves 
that  they  counselled  the  Romanists  of  that  re¬ 
gion  against  us.  with  the  result  which  we  now 
have  to  lament.  The  Romish  clergy  here  in 
Toluca  are  proving  to  the  Liberals  and  Protes¬ 
tants  that  they  still  dare  to  trample  uix)n  the 
laws  of  reform.  Here  in  the  very  capital  of  the 
State  they  have  public  processions  with  idola¬ 
trous  images  in  broad  daylight,  with  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells,  fireworks,  and  bands  of  music, 
the  streets  being  adorned  with  beautiful  arch¬ 
es.  They  have  here  (invents  and  nuns.  In  all 
the  Romish  temples  new  bells  are  being  put  in 
position,  to  be  rung  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
Romish  clergy  have  under  their  absolute  influ¬ 
ence  the  mothers  and  children  even  of  the 
most  pronounced  Liberals.  Many  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens  are  giving  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Romish  priests.  One  of  these 
who  died  recently,  left  in  his  will  $12,(KK)  to 
the  Archbishop.  The  latter  has  recently 
bought  here  for  $40,000  an  immense  house  and 
grounds  for  a  Jesuit  college.  In  front  of  our 
church  building  the  Romish  feasts  last  for 
weeks.  Recently  they  celebrated  one  with 
great  splendor.  I  am  sure  that  quintals  of 
powder  were  consumed  in  the  cannonading, 
the  noise  of  which  on  Sabbath  made  it  well 
nigh  impossible  for  me  to  preac'h.  In  fine, 
here  in  Tohica  may  be  seen  in  these  days  that 
which  could  not  be  equalled  even  among  the 
most  ignorant  and  fanatical  Indians  of  the  re¬ 
mote  districts.  It  is  at  least  twenty  years  since 
Toluca  witnessed  such  utter  superstition.” 

So  much  for  the  letter,  from  which  you  will 
see  that  a  desperate  struggle  is  being  made  by 
the  Romish  Church  to  reestablish  her  former 
sway  in  this  land,  and  to  set  back  tw’enty  years 
the  dial  upon  the  face  of  Republican  progress. 
From  all  our  fields  and  workers  comes  the 
same  cry.  By  sermons  and  multiplied  pen¬ 
ances  of  the  most  cruel  sort  practiced  in  dark 
rooms,  by  Jesuitical  newspapers  and  tracts 
and  books,  and  especially  by  the  confessional, 

“  the  faiUiful  ”  are  sought  to  be  regained  and 
rendered  furious  in  piety.  That  you  may  see 
how  affairs  in  Toluca  and  Almoloya  are  re¬ 
garded  by  the  truly  intelligent  and  liberal 
Mexicans,  who  alas  are  in  a  small  minority 
and  poor,  I  translate  btdow  the  leading  article 
in  to-day’s  Monitirr  Repuldicano,”  the  princi¬ 
pal  newspaper  of  the  Reimblic,  which  is  read 
by  10,000  people  daily : 

“A  few  days  since  we  published  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  what  IS  passing  in  Toluca,  as  showing 
how  the  Laws  of  Reform  are  being  trampled 
ui>on  there.  We  also  added  some  comments, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  day  by  day 
the  reactionary  party  is  gaining  ground  on  all 
sides,  and  we  closed  with  an  extract  written 
by  one  of  the  clerical  faction,  showing  what  he 
and  his  larty  thought  of  the  liberal  movement 
in  Mexico.  In  our  issue  of  the  25th,  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  from  Mr.  V.  confirming  in  de¬ 
tail  the  narrative  before  referred  to,  and  add¬ 
ing  several  facts  of  vital  interest. 

“This  letter  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
general  Government,  and  in  its  official  organ 
we  were  informed  the  following  day  that  all 
necessary  stejw  had  been  taken  to  ascertain 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  the  guilty  par¬ 
ties  would  be  punished  as  the  law  directs. 
When  we  called  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  these  matters,  we  little  thought  that 
our  fears  would  so  soon  be  confirmed  by  facts, 
sad  and  sickening  as  those  which  have  since 
transpired.  To-day,  to  our  shame  be  it  said, 
and  still  more  to  the  shame  of  our  country,  it 
becomes  our  sad  duty  to  record  consequences 
which  we  then  predicted.  We  really  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  our  task  so  soon  to  lay 
a  new  and  heavy  charge  against  our  rulers  for 
the  slight  attention  and  resi>ect  which  they 
have  i>aid  to  the  great  principles  of  religious 
liberty  embodied  in  our  national  constitution. 
In  spite  then  of  the  fact  that  we  must  present 
a  new  proof  of  our  ixjsitive  retrogression,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  the  recriminations  and  vio¬ 
lent  censures  which  our  cause  will  bring  uiK)n 
us,  obeying  only  the  dictates  of  our  own  con¬ 
science  as  citizens,  and  fulfilling  faithfully  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  the  public,  we  give  to¬ 
day  to  our  readers  all  over  the  Republic,  the 
essential  facts  of  a  great  outrage  which  has 
happened  recently  as  a  natural  outgrowth  no 
doubt  of  that  disregard,  mockery,  and  even 
contemptuous  ridicule,  almost  incredible,  with 
which  day  by  day  our  venerable  constitution 
and  laws  are  treated  by  a  large  class  of  our 
I>opulation.  There  is  no  remedy.  We  must 
reap  as  we  have  sown.  ‘  He  who  sows  the 
wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind.’  It  is  said 
that  our  constitution  is  essentially  unreason¬ 
able,  unjust,  and  arbitrary;  by  every  means 
and  on  all  occasions  it  is  said  to  be  a  satanic 
growth,  immoral,  and  abominable ;  it  is  oiH;n- 
ly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  most  praise¬ 
worthy  act  to  secure  its  complete  and  total  ex- 
tirixition ;  in  fine,  all  possible  means  are  being 
employed  to  annul  at  least  practically  those 
grand  principles  enunciated  in  the  time  of 
Juarez.  What  shall  be  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
When  the  shadows  gather  around  us,  when  the 
waters  are  rising  and  threaten  us  with  si)eedy 
and  Inevitable  shipwreck,  then,  then  our  i>eo- 
ple  will  awake;  then  will  be  heard  lamenta¬ 
tion  and  mourning,  and  ixjrhaps,  jtvrhaps  all 
will  be  in  vain.  The  same  state  of  things  is 
found  in  all  those  countries  whose  history  has 
been  analogous  with  our  own.  But  now  we 
pass  to  speak  of  that  which  more  esi)ecially 
concerns  us  to-day,  and  to  give  in  brief  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  what  has  happened. 

“  The  people  of  Almoloya  del  Rio  in  the  State 
of  Mexico,  have  had  the  fortune  and  the  honor 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  first  fruits  produced  by 
the  reactionary  preaching  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  to  reap  the  bitter  harvest.  Last 
Sabbath  in  the  full  light  of  day  at  11  A.  M.,  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  place  a  most  shameful  outrage 
and  bloody  riot,  occasioned  by  the  simple  fact 
that  certain  Mexican  citizens  availing  them¬ 


selves  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  rely¬ 
ing  uix)n  the  just  principles  embodied  in  our 
national  laws,  desired  to  put  in  practice  the 
primary  and  undeniable  prerogative,  which 
we  call  the  inviolable  and  most  sacred  libertij  of 
the  human  conscience.  In  this  case,  not  even 
the  shadow  exists  of  that  favorite  pretext  which 
is  called  Annexationisni.  Some  of  the  victims 
had  even  shed  their  blood  in  defense  of  the  au¬ 
tonomy  and  liberty  of  their  country.  All  were 
Mexicans.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  shameful 
siJectacle  w’as  witnessed  of  a  furious  mob  500 
strong,  armed  to  the  teeth,  crying  “  Mueran 
losherejes!”  (Death  to  the  heretics!)  Then 
followed  stoning  and  bruises  and  gashes,  and 
all  their  bloody  consequences.  As  we  write, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
victims  (Mr.  Dias)  and  witnesses  present,  one 
or  more  persons  must  have  died  of  those  w’ho 
were  assaulted,  and  villainously  maltreated  by 
that  horde  of  savage  fanatics. 

“  The  case  was  very  simple.  It  was  proix>s- 
ed  to  establish  in  Almoloya  a  purely  evangeli¬ 
cal  worship,  and  the  Romish  mob  prevented  it. 

“  It  seems  to  us  that  as  matters  are  now 
drifting,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
must  seriously  ask  whether  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  worship  are  really  guaranteed  to  the 
Mexican  citizen,  or  whether  they  are  a  mere 
fiction,  a  dead  letter.  Let  us  know’  at  once 
what  to  dei>end  upon.  Are  our  authorities  un¬ 
able  or  unwilling,  or  are  they  ignorant  as  to 
the  means  to  be  adopted  to  make  real  and  ef¬ 
fective  those  inalienable  rights  declared  as 
belonging  to  every  citizen  in  our  constitution  ? 
Is  there  anything  which  prevents  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  privileges  ?  If  there  is,  let  them 
be  stricken  out  of  our  Magna  Charta.  Why  hes¬ 
itate  for  a  moment  to  do  this  ?  From  whom 
proceeded  the  formal  declaration  of  these 
principles  of  liberty?  W’ho  recognized,  pro¬ 
mulgated,  and  sanctioned  them  ?  Was  is  not 
the  nation  ?  Very  ..well,  if  any  reason  exists 
w’hy  they  cannot  be  made  effectual,  if  they  are 
only  a  form,  and  have  no  eeallty  except  on  pa¬ 
per,  let  them  be  abrogated  at  once.  W’hy 
should  they  not  be  ? 

“  This  would  be  far  preferable  to  w’hat  we  are 
compelled  to  witness  day  by  day.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Law’s  of  Reform 
were  adopted  not  through  any  foreign  influ¬ 
ence,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  meet  most  press¬ 
ing  national  emergencies.  They  are  not  the 
w’ork,  the  result,  or  the  effect  of  any  religious 
denomination,  of  any  Church  creed,  but  sprang 
naturally  out  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
ix)litical  life  of  the  Mexican  nation. 

“  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  ask  Do  we  re¬ 
pent  of  having  enacted  them?  Do  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  and 
executing  them  ?  Courage,  then,  and  consisten¬ 
cy  !  Let  us  not  be  hypocrites  w’ith  ourselves ; 
let  the  law’s  be  repealed,  and  at  once!  The  of¬ 
ficial  organ  will  note  that  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  giving  it  early  notice  of  w’hat  later 
on  it  will  seek  with  great  zeal  and  fervor  to 
know  respecting  this  sad  affair.  Perhaps  here¬ 
after  w’e  may  be  able  to  publish  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  occurrence.  For  the  present,  let 
the  Government  observe,  let  the  Liberal  party 
note  w’cll,  the  fruits  being  borne  of  those  poi¬ 
sonous  seeds  which  the  reactionary  party,  as 
unrelenting  as  it  is  astute  and  persistent,  is 
sow’ing  in  all  parts  of  our  unfortunate  Repub¬ 
lic. 

“  Let  us  raise  the  cry  of  alarm,  and  continue 
it  until  our  complaints  reach  the  ears  of  those 
apparently  deaf,  w’hose  duty  it  is  to  hear  us, 
and  let  us  say  to  them  boldly  and  loyally, 

‘  Careant  Consules!"' 

The  struggle  is  bitter  in  Mexico.  We  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  crisis.  Pray  for  this  land, 
that  it  may  not  be  i)erraitted  to  relapse  into 
Romish  darkness. 


THE  LONDON  CHURCH  MISSION. 

In  Thk  Ev.\ngeli8T  of  Dec.  11th,  we  referred 
to  the  great  evangelistic  movement  undertaken 
by  the  Established  Churches  in  East  London. 
Since  then  w’e  have  particulars  of  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  w’ork  thus  far  accomplished.  The  gen¬ 
eral  idan  was  to  keep  all  the  churches,  or  at 
least  all  the  i>rominent  ones,  open  day  and 
evening  during  the  continuance  of  the  “  mis- 
.sion,”  as  it  w’as  termed.  This  plan,  w’hich 
mingled  preaching,  good  singing,  tract  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  personal  effort  of  all  kinds,  was 
entered  upon  and  carried  forward  with  zeal- 
And  its  large  success  has  necessitated  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  special  services  in  several,  iH'r- 
haps  most,  of  the  churches.  There  was  found, 
si>eaking  generally,  an  unexpected  readiness 
to  hear  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Christian  of  Dec.  11th  occupies  considera¬ 
ble  space  with  reports  from  the  churches  en¬ 
gaged.  W’e  select  a  few  relating  to  prominent 
churches ; 

ST.  THOM.\S  CHITU’H,  ISLINGTON. 

The  Mission  here  wa.s  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  C. 
Sturdy  of  Dorking.  The  services  were  all  well 
attended,  and  very’  great  bh-ssing  has  resulted 
from  thenn  Believers  have  been  vei’j’  materially 
helped  and  strengthened.  The  afternoon  Bible 
Lwtures  w’ere  especially  blessc'd  to  this  end. 
There  has  also  been  a  gr('at  ingathering  of  souls 
to  the  fold  of  Jesus.  Some  anxious  souls  re¬ 
mained  behind  at  every’  evening  servii’e,  and  on 
each  owasion  some  found  peace.  A  cheering 
work  has  been  going  on  among  young  im*n,  sev¬ 
eral  of  whom  Imve  yielded  their  heai’ts  to  Jesus. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  this 
Mission  has  been  the  w’ork  among  the  diildren. 
After  the  children’s  serv’ices,  considerabk'  num¬ 
bers  remained  to  the  afttT  met'tings,  some  in 
great  anxiety  of  soul.  A  little  girl,  after  one  of 
these  services,  waited  outside  the  tiiurch,  and 
exclaimed  “  O  Mr.  sturdy,  I  do  so  want  to  love 
Jt'sus.”  Espi'cial  prayer  had  been  offered  for 
the  children,  and  what  w’e  have  seen  is  only,  we 
hope,  the  beginning  of  a  much  more  cheering  work. 
Mr.  Sturdy’s  addri'sses  to  the  young  people  w’ere 
beautifully  simple  and  attractive. 

Lady  Hope  held  two  very’  largely  attendiNi 
mt'ctings  for  w’omen  in  St.  Thomas  schoolrooms, 
and  one  vei’y’  nearly  as  large  for  men  on  the  Sat¬ 
urday  evening.  Much  blessing  rf'sulted  from 
these,  and  at  the  aftt'r  meetings  several  wer<‘  knl 
to  the  Saviour. 

HOLY  TRINITY,  STEPNEY. 

In  this  parish,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  East-end,  great  efforts  w’ere  maiie  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  both  by  ser\ici“s  in 
the  church  and  in  the  mission  buildings,  of  whii-h 
there  are  three  already  at  work.  The  services 
were  adapted  to  the  young,  the  mothers  and 
daughters,  the  fathers  and  sons,  and  the  general 
mass  of  the  people,  and  were  held  at  every  hour 
nearly  through  the  day,  from  early  morning  till 
about  tt‘n  at  night  Special  work  w’as  also  done 
in  the  workshops,  among  the  fallen,  and  among 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Israel. 

A  really  earnest  and  stnmg  battle  was  fought 
against  sin  in  every  way,  by  the  earnest  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  in  a  manly  way,  by  the  earnest 
talk  to  the  people  in  their  own  homes,  and  by 
the  distribution  of  tracts,  of  which  some  thous¬ 
ands  were  given  away  from  door  to  door,  and  in 
the  street,  and  at  the  places  where  men  do  con¬ 
gregate.  The  w’ork  was  quiet,  but  left  a  deep 
impression,  and  will  be,  hke  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,  found  after  many  days. 

Many  of  the  West-end  workers  were  surprised 
at  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  poor,  and  at 
the  absence  of  anything  approachhig  to  open 
hostility  among  the  people. 

ST.  Paul’s,  canonbury. 

The  deep  interest  felt  here  in  the  spec’ial  effort 
was  manifest  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  not  for  very  many  years  has 
St  Paul’s  Church  witnessed  such  a  revival  of 
spiritual  life,  such  crowded  and  hearty  gather¬ 
ings,  such  a  spirit  of  unity  among  the  members, 
and  such  earnestness  of  purpose. 

The  mission  preacher  was  the  Rev.  Nevile 


Sherbrooke,  whose  exceedingly  earnest  and  clear 
addresses  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  large 
congregations.  On  the  Wedm'sday  evening  of 
the  Mission  the  preacher  narrated  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  most  sudden  death,  information  of 
which  had  just  been  brought  to  him.  On  Mon¬ 
day  night  a  young  man  attended  the  church, 
having  been  invited  by  another  living  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  had  for  a  long  time  given 
way  to  habits  of  intemperance,  and  had  often 
been  warned  that  the  drink  was  killing  liim.  At 
the  pressing  invitation  of  his  young  friend, 
though  at  first  he  made  light  of  it,  he  promised 
to  come  to  the  Mission.  Being  deeply  impress¬ 
ed  by  what  he  heard,  after  returning  home  he 
continued  in  prayer  pleading  for  forgiveness  for 
his  sins  till  12  o’clock,  and  then,  having  (as  he 
told  his  friends  next  morning)  found  peace,  he 
went  to  bt*d.  On  awaking  he  became  conscious 
he  W’as  dying,  and  having  called  his  friends,  told 
them  so.  AJinost  his  last  words  were  to  send  a 
message  to  the  young  man  w’ho  had  invited  him 
to  attend  the  Mission  service,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  through  him  he  had  been  saved.  He  died 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  having  no  doubt 
whatt'ver  of  his  salvation.  It  might  be  well  said 
of  him,  he  was  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burn¬ 
ing. 

SHOREDITCH  P.VRISH  CHURCH. 

We  had  a  full  church  every  night,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  seven  or  eight  daily  services  w’ere  all  fairly 
well  attended.  An  addrt'ss  on  “  Viper's  ”  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  to  “  men  only,”  delivered  by  Rev. 
J.  Cullin,  one  of  the  missioners,  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  of  men,  created  a  deep  imprt'ssion,  and  will 
be  follow’ed  up  by  the  formation  of  a  society  of 
men  pledged,  as  God  may  help  them,  to  a  pure 
and  godly  life.  The  evils  dealt  with  w’ere  gam¬ 
bling,  inU'mperance,  and  impurity. 

On  two  nights  of  the  Mission  w’t*ek  the  parish 
was  aroused  by  processions  of  the  Church  of 
England  Working  Men’s  Society,  who,  starting 
with  a  service  in  the  church,  marchetl  through 
the  streets  now’  singing  hymns,  now  stopping  to 
address  the  crowds  w’ho  gathered  round  them, 
and  finally  returning  to  the  church  for  the  8.15 
service,  bringing  with  them  a  miscellaneous  fol¬ 
lowing  gathered  from  far  and  near.  A  band  of 
w’orkers  from  Battersea  on  another  evening  did 
the  like  kind  office  for  the  parish  ;  thus  the 
evening  congregations,  never  small,  w’ere  mate¬ 
rially  increased,  and  on  these  evenings  the  large 
church  was  nearly  full.  Mr.  (Guilin’s  powerful 
addresses  were  ILsteiu'd  to  with  the  deepest  at¬ 
tention,  and  many  sbiyed  till  a  late  hour  at  the 
after-meetings  for  instruction  and  prayer.  How’ 
many  of  the  massts  have  in  some  way  or  other 
come  within  the  influence  of  the  Mission !  In 
some  cases  we  know  they  have  been  wonderfully 
brought  into  the  light ;  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  more  work  done  of  which  we  know’  nothing. 
But  W’hat  we  do  see  and  know  is,  abov’e  all  this, 
that  the  regular  congregations,  the  church  work¬ 
ers,  have  been  touched  and  stirred,  and  art' 
ready  to  see  their  dutit'S  more  cleaily  and  do 
them  more  thoroughly,  rt'ady  for  perrnaiu'nt 
missionan-  w’ork,  ready  to  go  forth  as  “  living 
epistles.” 

ST.  georoe’s-in-the-e.a.st. 

During  the  wt'ek,  in  many  juirts  of  East  Lon¬ 
don,  a  great  t'ffort  was  made  to  rescue  young 
girls  who  had  fallen  into  sin.  In  this  parish, 
where  there  is  pt*t'uliar  nt't'd  for  this  work,  such 
an  effort  formed  a  spt'cial  fi'aturt*  of  tlu'  Mission. 
The  bad  houst's  and  the  public-houst's  were  all 
v’isited  by  the  workers,  the  parish  Mission-hall 
W’as  thrown  open  during  tlu'  week,  and  the  young 
womt'n  w’t're  inv’itt'd  b.)  tea  t'very  day.  Earnest 
(lOsjH'l  addrt'sst's  wert'  delivered  on  the  sevi'ral 
evenings  by  the  Rt'ctor  (Ri'V’.  tl  H.  Turner),  Rev. 
F.  J.  Ponsonby,  Rev.  W.  Panck ridge,  and  other 
frit'nds.  'riie  listeners  were  truly  outciusts,  but 
their  conduct  was  almost  always  quiet  and  rev’- 
•'I’cnt.  The  new’  NIission-hall  belonging  to  the 
Ratcliff-liighway  Rt'fuge  was  used  as  a  ti'inpo- 
rary  dormitory,  twenty-five  extra  bwls  being 
made  up ;  the  workers  at  the  Refuge  only  too 
gladly  gave  their  help.  Girls  are  still  coming  to 
this  Refuge,  and  although  they  are  passed  out 
of  the  neighborhood  as  quickly  as  possible,  from 
eight  to  U*n  of  the  extra  beds  are  still  nightly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fri'sh  easi's,  some  of  them  saying 
“  they  could  not  rt'st  after  the  wordt.they  lii'm'd 
last  vvet'k.”  The  workei-s  in  Ratt^liff-highway 
feel  that  the  mission  is  but  tlu*  beginning  of 
work,  and  ask  for  prayer  that  those  who  stay  to 
labor  on  may  be  strengthened  to  gather  up  the 
fnigments  tliat  remain,  that  nothing  may  lx* 
lost. 

C’HRIST  CHintt’H,  STEPNEY. 

A  v’ery  encouraging  work  was  cnrried  on  in 
this  poor  parish  of  HOdO  souls  (hmng  the  Mission. 
For  sfweral  weeks  previously,  tracts  have  bei'ii 
left  at  every  house  by  the  district  v’isitors  and 
tract  distrii)utors.  S{)(‘i'ial  met'tings  for  prayer 
had  been  ht'ltL  When  the  time  came  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  Mission,  many  nou-church-got'rs  were 
brought  to  tlu'  House  of  Gt)d,  and  rt'gularly  at¬ 
tended  the  serv’ices.  The  Mission  prt'acht'r  was 
Rev.  John  (Uillen,  Vicar  of  Radt'liffe-on-Trent. 

Servict's  were  held  daily  for  men,  womt'ii,  and 
children,  besiilt's  tht'  usual  Mission  serviet'  at 
8  P.  M.,  and  w’ere  all  wt'll  attt'iidetL  It  was  ph'as- 
ing  to  st'e  about  100  women,  many  with  their  ba¬ 
bies  in  their  arms,  sitting  listening  most  atti'ii- 
tively  to  the  Mission  prt'acher,  and  txpially  grat- 
ifjing  to  observe  the  ehildrt'ii  nmning  to  <*hurch 
of  their  own  free  will  to  tak(*  their  part  in  daily 
woiship.  A  temperance  sermon  to  men,  wfis 
preached  on  Sivturday  night  by  Rev.  W.  Laycock, 
Vicar  of  Hurdsfield. 

Mr.  Cullen’s  earnest  and  afft'i'tionate  preach¬ 
ing  W’as  greatly  bh'ssed  ;  first  of  all  to  believers, 
then  to  the  uiuh'cided  and  lukewarm.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Mission,  a  Bibh'-elass  for  women,  and 
evangelistic  servu't's  on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and 
Tut'sdays,  w’iJl  be  held  in  the  school-room.  It 
W’as  proposed  to  disc*ontinue  these  meetings,  but 
a  strong  fec'ling  has  been  aroused  in  favor  of 
earrying  them  on.  A  Bible-reading  and  Pray¬ 
er  Union  and  Communicants  Union  have  alsf) 
been  commenct'd. 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  W’ATNEY -STREET,  K. 

The  Mission  lu're  has  bi'en  a  great  suci’t'ss  in 
many  respec'ts.  The  missioner.  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrina,  came  to  his  work  with  evident  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  and  spiritual  power — a  pow’t'r 
making  itself  increasingly  felt.  A  band  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  workers  rallied  around  the  Vicar,  Rev. 
I*.  W.  Jay,  and  the  assistant  clergj’.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  house  to  house  calls,  the  streets  were 
paraded  by  these  w’orkers  with  singing  and  ban¬ 
ners,  by  means  of  wine'll  the  evening  nu'etings 
were  filled  with  the  right  sort  of  people  for  an 
East  London  Mission. 

There  were  meetings  for  men  only,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  for  women  on  other  afternoons  of 
the  w’('ek,  and  for  children  on  alternate  evenings. 
In  addition  to  about  seven  servicew  daily,  most 
lainlable  efforts  were  made  at  later  h<  >urs  l)y  de¬ 
voted  Wi'st-end  ladi(«,  and  others  to  rescue  our 
fallen  sisU'rs,  unhappily  abounding  in  these  parts. 
AtaspiH'ial  midnight  nnx'tingheld  in  the  church 
from  12  o’clock  to  3,  as  many  as  eighty  such 
persons  w’ere  gathered  together,  while  five  of 
tlieir  number  were  inducefl  to  place  themselves 
under  reformatory  prob'ction,  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  of  restoration  to  virtue  and  happim'ss. 

Anxious  to  secure  durable  results  from  the 
Mission,  it  has  been  resolved  to  continue  special 
servict's  till  Christmas. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  HAGGEB.STON. 

The  missioners  were  the  Revs.  Mr.  Ives  of 
Roath,  Mr.  Ommanney  of  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  De 
Romestin  of  Freeland.  Mr.  Ommanney  took 
the  Bible-elasses  and  children’s  serv’ices,  his  ge¬ 
nial  manner  at  onee  installing  him  as  a  favorite. 
Mr.  D»'  Ronit'stin  preached  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  delivert'd  the  addrt'sses  at  the  early  ser¬ 
vices.  He  also  did  very  useful  and  difficult 
w’ork  amongst  the  rough  girls,  who  earn  a  prt'- 
carious  living  by  making  match-boxes,  for  whom 
a  small  coffee-house  has  been  recently  opened, 
which  is  already  overerowdt'd.  Mr.  Ives  took 
the  sermons  and  instructions  at  the  Mission  ser¬ 
vice  proper.  His  preaching  attract'd  largt' 
congregations  everj’  evening,  who  listened  in¬ 
tently  to  his  earnest  exhortations  on  conver¬ 
sion,  repentance,  the  nature  of  sin,  the  love  of 
the  Saviour,  the  joys  of  Heaven,  &c.  His  ser¬ 
mons  were  deeply  spritual,  and  his  style  clear 
and  forcible. 

Before  and  after  the  Mission  service  a  band  of 
eaniest  laymen  went  through  the  streets  singing 
well-known  hymns,  and  delivering  short  ad¬ 
dresses  inviting  listeners  to  come  into  the  church. 
The  danger  of  a  Mission  is,  of  course,  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  simply  come  and  sing  hymns  and  listen 
to  sermons,  and  vanish  when  the  spt'cial  evan¬ 
gelizing  effort  comes  to  an  end.  To  guard 
against  this,  every  effort  was  made  to  bring  in¬ 


dividuals  into  personal  contact  with  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  not  without  suect'ss,  some  200  people 
having  been  seen  in  this  way.  Mere  numbers 
are,  of  course,  no  absolutt'  trat,  but  it  is  thought 
that  sober  and  solid  work  has  bt'en  done. 

ST.  George’s  church,  tufnell-park,  n. 

'fhe  Mission  held  hert'  has  been  marked  with 
much  blessing,  both  among  the  unconverted  and 
those  already  on  the  Lord’s  side.  The  Mission 
preacher  was  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shaw,  Vicar  of 
St.  John’s,  Harborne,  near  Birmingham.  Very 
many  have  given  clear  and  inb'lligent  testimony 
that  his  eariH'st  labors  in  the  parish  have  not 
been  in  vain.  Five  services  were  held  each  day 
of  the  Mission,  one  of  these  being  an  evangelis¬ 
tic  address  in  an  iron  hall  belonging  to  St. 
George’s  Parish,  and  situated  in  the  poorest 
part. 

The  morning  addresses  on  “  The  Christian 
Life”  were  v’ery  specially  valued,  and  were 
marked  with  much  beauty  and  freshness  of 
thought.  Many  have  been  enabled  to  realize 
their  risen  life  with  Christ,  and  many  too  are 
awakened  to  their  responsibilities  as  members 
of  His  body.  The  two  afternoon  services  were 
for  women  and  for  children  ;  these  two  were 
largely  attended  ev’ery  day,  and  opportunity  was 
always  given  at  the  close  for  conversation  with 
the  clergj’  or  lay  workers,  if  any  w’ere  feeling 
personally  concerned  about  their  souls’  welfare. 

A  great  many  stayed  to  the  evening  after¬ 
meetings,  and  at  their  close  there  were  always 
some  still  left  in  the  church  anxious  to  be  per¬ 
sonally  spoken  to.  The  Thanksgiving  Serv’iee 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  2(5,  was  deeply  sol¬ 
emn  and  interesting,  and  over  230  rt'mained  to 
partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Since  the  Mission  closed,  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
Marmaduke  Wfishington,  luus  encouraged  testi¬ 
monies  being  given  of  blessing  ri'ci'ived.  At  a 
meeting  for  iirayer  and  praise  held  in  the 
church-room,  on  Monday,  Dec.  1st,  many,  by 
letter  or  word  of  mouth,  spoke  of  the  great 
things  which  the  Lord  had  done  for  them. 

There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  Christian 
men  and  women  to  teach  the  v’arious  classes 
that  have  been  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion. 


^Tiir  (Sriifltrren  at  n^omr* 


BABY’S  FIRST  NE'VF  TEAR. 

ItY  BARTLEY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Trip  over  tlie  carpet  lightly 
To  the  crib  beside  the  bed, 

Whore,  amid  ttie  snowy  linen. 

Lies  a  little  golden  head. 

.4.11(1  awake  the  tenant  gently, 

Tliat  her  bine  cyi's,  liriglit  and  clear. 

May  not  lie  dimmed  with  tearlets 
When  tln'y  gn'ct  the  glad  New  Year. 

The  snow  is  veiling  tiic  meadows 
In  meshes  of  starry  lace 
As  wliite  as  the  dimpled  arm 
Bi'iit  under  the  ro.sy  face  — 

Sweet  fac('!  half  hid  in  the  scarlet 
Of  the  little  knitted  hood 
That  mamma  bought  for  baby 
Because'  baby  was  .so  good. 

Tliere!  lift  he'r  up  from  the  ci'adb'. 

And  shake  lier  ruffles  out, 

-4.11(1  hold  her  u[>  to  the  window 
Till  slie  sees  the  ragged  rout ; 

For  the  children  of  the  village' 

Ar»'  building  a  man  of  snow. 

Making  a  mouth  with  an  amiier, 

.\nd  crowning  his  head  with  tow. 

See  how  site's  kicking  and  plunging. 

And  crowing  with  very  glee! 

Wouldn't  slie  like  to  be  with  tiiem. 

Freed  from  her  long  dimity  ! 

But  liaby's  f('(.'t  are  too  tender 
To  b('ar  even  h('r  liglit  w('ight; 

H('nce  she  must  stay  in  ht'r  chamlier, 
4VlH'r('  she  holds  riglit  royal  .state. 

But  this  is  iiaby's  first  New  Year; 

Wonder  how  many  she'll  see  ? 

Perhaps  threescore  and  a  decade ; 

Perhaps  tliis  the  last  may  be. 

O  Father  in  licaven,  hear  me, 
t)  liear  a  niotlier’s  pray('r — 

Make  her  heart  as  pure  as  snow-llakes. 

And  as  golib'n  as  her  hair. 

— Golden  Days. 


THE  TWO  NIECES. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Ferry. 

‘Odear  me!’  exclaimed  Henrietta  Farwell, 

‘  isn’t  it  terrible  ?  Here  is  a  letter  from  Aunt 
Patience,  and  she  is  coming  bag  and  baggage 
next  week.’ 

‘  Your  Aunt  Patience  is  om*  of  the  best  wo¬ 
men  in  the  world,  tind  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  her,’  said  Mrs.  Farwell. 

‘But  it  is  holiday  time,’  n'plied  Henrietta, 
‘and  my  friend  Dora  is  coming  to  visit  me, 
and  Aunt  Path'iice  is  so  very  old-fashioned 
that  I  shall  be  ((uiti'  ashamed  of  her.  I  do 
wish  she  w’ould  come  some  other  time  w’hen  it 
is  more  convenient.’ 

‘I  can’t  see  as  she  will  interfere  with  any  of 
your  arrangements,’  said  Mrs.  Farwell.  ‘  There 
is  plenty  of  room  in  the  house,  and  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  entertain  her.’ 

‘  Dora  will  have  to  see  her,  though,  and  she 
will  think  we  have  very  poor  relations.  I  hope 
she  will  have  a  new  bonnet  before  she  comes, 
and  a  fashionable  cloak.’ 

‘I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  so,  my 
daughter.  I  have  heard  your  father  say  many 
times,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  Aunt  Pa¬ 
tience,  he  w’ould  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  af¬ 
ter  his  mother  died.  She  did  a  great  deal  for 
him.’ 

‘  But  if  she  would  only  come  any  other  time 
but  this.  I  suppose  she  wants  to  see  the  holi¬ 
day  goods  in  all  the  .stores.  I  don’t  want  to 
go  around  with  her,’  and  Henrietta  Farwell 
burst  into  a  torrent  of  tears.  ‘  Everything  al¬ 
ways  goes  wrong  with  me.  I  wish  papa  would 
let  me  write  and  tell  her  to  put  off  her  visit.’ 

‘  Your  father  will  never  allow  you  to  do  any¬ 
thing  as  rude  as  that  would  be;  be.sides,  he  is 
under  great  obligations  to  Aunt  Patience  in 
many  ways.  He  will  wish  to  have  everything 
done  to  make  it  pleasant  for  her.’ 

Henrietta  went  up  to  her  own  room  to  put  in 
some  of  the  finishing  touches  before  the  arriv¬ 
al  of  her  dear  friend  and  schoolmate,  Dora 
Cornwall.  It  was  a  beautiful  room.  The  col¬ 
ors  were  all  in  perfect  harmony,  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  of  the  best.  Specimens  of  decorative 
art  W’ere  seen  upon  the  w’alls  and  brackets. 
The  unique  bookcase  had  its  shelves  filled 
with  books  full  of  choice  reading.  Yet,  as 
Henrietta  surveyed  her  apartment,  she  saw  a 
great  many  things  that  wanted  changing  and 
readjusting.  ‘These  curtains  are  really  get¬ 
ting  to  be  too  i)lebeian,’  she  said,  as  she  tied 
them  ba(!k  to  let  more  light  into  the  room, 
‘and  I  wish  mamma  w’ould  let  me  order  new 
shams  for  my  pillow’s,  and  one  of  those  lovely 
spreads  at  Arnold’s.  I’ve  had  these  same 
things  a  whole  year.’ 

Henrietta  Farwell  w’as  never  satisfied  with 
anything  for  any  length  of  time;  she  always 
w’anted  something  better  or  different  in  some 
w’ay.  Her  habit  of  discontent  was  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  characteristic  w’hich  was  establishing  it¬ 
self,  and  the  puckers  in  her  forehead  had  al¬ 
ready  established  themselves,  and  were  quite 
prominent.  While  she  w’as  dusting  off  the 
j)retty  writing-desk  which  her  father  had  given 
her  for  her  last  birthday  present,  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  she  w’ould  write  to  Aunt  Pa¬ 
tience  herself,  and  ask  her  to  put  off  her  visit 
until  after  Dora  went  home.  ‘  My  pride  can 
never  permit  of  her  coming  now,’  she  said 
half  aloud.  ‘  I  shall  be  mortified,  so  that  I 
shall  be  w’retched  half  of  the  time.’ 

It  was  but  a  few  moments  before  she  had 
written  these  words  on  a  half-sheet  of  jiaper; 

Dear  Aimt  Patience  :  Will  you  please  put  off  your 
visit  until  after  the  holidays  'i  Mamma  is  not  well, 
and  I  am  expecting  a  friend,  and  we  cannot  give 
you  the  attention  we  would  like  at  this  busy  sea¬ 
son.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  the  second 
week  in  .January.  Your  loving  niece, 

■  Dec.  20th.  '  Henrietta  Farwell. 

When  the  letter  was  addressed  and  sealed. 


Henrietta  took  it  herself  and  iwsted  it  in  the 
letter-box  on  the  corner  of  the  street  w’here 
she  lived.  She  got  home  just  in  time  to  meet 
her  father  as  he  came  in  to  dinner. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  at  the 
dinner-table  that  Aunt  Patience  was  coming  to 
spend  the  holidays,  Mr.  Farwell  said 

‘I  am  so  glad.  Dear  old  lady!  she  was  a 
mother  to  me  when  I  was  a  shy,  forlorn,  mo¬ 
therless  boy.  I  hope  she  will  enjoy  her  visit. 
Henrietta,  your  mother  is  not  able  to  go  about 
much.  I  wish  you  to  take  Aunt  Patience  all 
over  the  city  and  show  her  the  sights.  She  is 
very  fond  of  seeing  new  things,  and  very  ap¬ 
preciative  of  such  attention.’ 

The  daughter  said  nothing.  Already  she 
had  begun  to  wish  she  had  not  written  that 
ietter.  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  her  get¬ 
ting  into  the  letter-box,  she  would  certainly 
take  it  out  and  tear  it  up.  But  of  course  there 
was  no  way  she  could  get  it  back,  especiaily  as 
the  carrier  had  taken  the  letters  up  by  that 
time,  and  it  was  aiready  on  its  way  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office.  How  fervently  she  hoped  that  it 
would  be  lost  in  the  mail  somewhere,  and 
never  reach  its  destination ! 

The  next  day  Dora  Cornwall  came,  with  ali 
her  trunks  and  travelling-bags.  She  had  so 
many  beautiful  things,  and  was  so  ‘‘stylish,” 
that  Henrietta  began  to  think  she  had  done 
the  proper  thing  after  all  in  getting  rid  of 
Aunt  Patience. 

When  the  day  came  that  Aunt  Patience  w’as 
expected,  Mr.  Farweli  w’ent  to  the  depot  to 
meet  her.  But  she  was  not  there.  Could  she 
have  missed  the  train  ?  There  was  another 
one  duo  in  an  hour  more,  and  it  w’as  probable 
that  she  would  come  on  that.  So  her  nephew 
waited  for  it;  but  when  the  passengers  got  off, 
there  was  no  Aunt  Patience. 

‘  I  cannot  imagine  why  Aunt  didn’t  send  a 
telegram  to  let  us  know  why  she  didn’t  come,’ 
said  Mr.  Farwell  when  ho  sat  down  at  the  sup¬ 
per-table;  ‘she  is  aiways  so  promi>t  and  busi¬ 
ness-like.’ 

At  the  same  time  Aunt  Patience  w’as  just 
getting  off  at  a  depot  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction.  As  she  stepped  down  from  the  cars, 
a  young  girl  rushed  up  to  her  and  said 

‘  O  you  dear,  darling  Aunt  Patience.  I’m  so 
•glad  to  see  you.’ 

Instantly  the  young,  loving  arms  were 
thrown  around  the  old  lady’s  neck. 

‘  How  nice  it  is  to  have  somebody  glad  to 
have  you  come,  Mildred,’  Aunt  Patience  re¬ 
plied  in  a  happy  tone  of  voice. 

‘  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  go  to  Henrietta’s 
first.  Auntie,  and  then  when  you  came  here, 
there  would  be  siL'h  a  contrast  that  you  would 
get  homesick.’ 

‘Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mildred,  not  a  bit  of  it!  I 
was  going  to  your  uncle  Farwell’s  first,  but  I 
got  a  letter  from  Henrietta,  saying  it  wasn’t 
convenient  just  now.  Y'ou  know  Aunt  Patience 
is  a  little  old-fashioned,’  and  the  dear  old  lady 
laughed  in  a  cheery  way  as  she  followed  her 
niece,  Nliidred  Barton,  to  the  carriage  in  wait¬ 
ing. 

The  hack-man  stopped  in  front  of  a  little 
cottage  about  a  half  mile  from  the  station. 

‘  Here  we  are !  ’  exclaimed  Mildred,  ‘  and  they 
will  all  be  glad  to  see  you.’ 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  stopiied,  the  door  was 
tilled  with  eager  faces  waiting  to  give  Aunt  Pa¬ 
tience  a  welcome.  Mildred  took  off  her  wrai)s, 
drew  the  large  chair  nearer  the  fire,  took  the 
pretty  white  cap  out  of  the  cap-box  and  i>ut  it 
over  the  silver  hair,  all  the  time  telling  how 
pleasant  it  was  beeaust'  Aunt  Patience  was 
there. 

‘  How  bright  and  young  you  look,  auntie 
dear,’  she  said,  as  she  gave  the  old  lady  a 
warm  kiss,  and  started  to  see  if  supi>er  was 
ready. 

The  next  day  Aunt  Patieni^e  took  NIildred’s 
arm  and  they  went  out  to  see  the  j)retty  holi¬ 
day  things  in  the  stores. 

‘  I’m  so  afraid  of  slipping.  You  know’  I’m 
not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be,’  Aunt  Patience 
said,  as  she  leaned  on  her  niece’s  arm.  ‘  I 
hope  you  wont  be  ashamed  of  me,  Mildred.’ 

‘Ashamed  of  you !  Why,  auntie  dear,  what 
do  you  mean  ?  ’ 

‘Well,  young  folks  don’t  always  like  to  be 
bothered  with  old  folks;  but,  dearii'  me,  it 
doesn’t  seem  any  time  sinc«!  I  was  young  my¬ 
self.  I  was  a  bright  one  and  a  lively  one,  I  can 
tell  you.’ 

‘  I  don’t  doubt  it,  auntie ;  you  are  bright  and 
lively  now’.’ 

‘  It  is  so  nice  to  have  a  young  arm  to  lean  up¬ 
on,  my  dear  child,’  Aunt  Patience  said,  as  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyi's.  ‘The  Lord  bless 
you,  Mildred.  Young  folks  never  know’  how’ 
lonely  it  is  for  the  few'  old  folks  who  are  left. 
All  the  folks  nearly  that  I  knew’  when  I  was 
young  are  dead  and  gom'.’ 

‘  I  want  you  to  pick  out  a  book  for  yourself 
hen',’  said  Mildred,  as  th(;y  went  into  a  book¬ 
store. 

Aunt  Patience  chose  a  little  book  with  coarse 
print,  with  a  Bible  reading  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  ‘It  will  be  .so  comforting,’  she  said. 
‘I’ve  had  a  great  many  afflictions,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  sorrow’s,  but  I’ve  never  opened  the 
Bible  without  finding  some  word  of  comfort 
and  help.’  Such  a  good  visit  as  Aunt  Patience 
had  W’ith  her  kind,  loving  niece  during  the  hol¬ 
idays  ! 

When  she  bade  Mihlred  goodbye,  she  said 
‘I’ll  never  forget  you,  my  dear.  You’ve  made 
a  very  bright,  happy  holiday  time  for  me,  and 
I’ve  enjoyed  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you.’ 

Henrietta  had  a  great  many  elegant  i>res- 
ents,  attended  a  number  of  brilliant  parties 
with  her  friend  Dora,  but  she  was  very  unhap¬ 
py  and  wretched.  That  letter  to  Aunt  Patience 
was  always  in  her  mind.  She  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  Dora  w’as  a  very  sensible  girl 
after  all,  and  probably  w’ould  not  have  thought 
Aunt  Patience  so  very  old-fashioned. 

‘What  does  this  mean?’  asked  Mr.  Farwell 
when  he  brought  home  the  letter  from  Aunt 
Patience,  in  which  she  spoke  of  Henrietta’s 
letter.  ‘She  writes  that  she  was  .sorry  it  was 
not  convenient  for  her  to  come  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  she  fears  that  she  cannot  leave 
home  again  during  the  Winter.  I  wouldn’t 
have  missed  Aunt  Patience’s  visit  for  any¬ 
thing.’ 

‘  I’m  so  sorry,  papa,  so  sorry,’  Henrietta 
said,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands ;  ‘  but  I 
thought  it  W’ould  be  nicer  to  have  Auntie  come 
when  we  were  alone.’ 

‘I  understand  it  all,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for 
you,  my  daughter;  you  did  a  very  unkind 
thing,  and  w’ill  regret  it  as  long  as  you  live.’ 

‘  Of  whom  W’ere  you  speaking?’  asked  Dora, 
as  she  heard  the  famiiy  regretting  the  absence 
of  some  friend. 

‘It’s  oniy  Aunt  Patience,’  .said  Henrietta; 
‘  I  should  think  she  might  come  another  time 
just  as  well.’ 

‘  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Patience  Waters  ?  ’ 

‘Yes,’  replied  Henrietta;  ‘do  you  know 
her  ?  ’ 

‘Why  yes,  indeed  I  do,’  said  Dora;  ‘I  met 
her  last  Summer  when  I  was  visiting  Green¬ 
ville.  She  is  the  deare.st,  sweetest  old  lady  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  I  wish  she  had  come.’ 

Before  Henrietta  went  to  sleep  that  night, 
she  wrote  Aunt  Patience  a  very  kind  letter, 
and  asked  her  forgiveness  for  being  the  cause 
of  her  disappointment,  and  said  if  she  would 
only  come,  she  would  do  everything  to  make  it 
I)Ieasant  for  her.  But  Aunt  Patience  wrote 


back  ‘Not  this  Winter;  the  weather  is  too 
cold  for  old  folks  to  travel.  Perhaps  another 
year,  if  I  am  still  here,  I  will  go  and  make  the 
promised  visit.’  But  before  another  holiday 
season  came,  dear  old  Aunt  Patience  had  pass¬ 
ed  up  into  the  mansions  prepared  for  those 
W’ho  love  the  Lord,  and  was  at  rest  with  Him. 


A  PEEP  AT  A  BOY  AIH)  GIRL  OF  LONG  AGO. 

BY  FRED  MY’HON  OOLBY. 

They  were  alive  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
you  would  ha  ve  found  them  very  pleasant  com¬ 
panions,  no  doubt,  though  they  would  look  a 
little  curious  to  you,  for  young  folks  did  not 
dress  then  as  they  do  nowadays.  Here  are 
their  pictures  just  as  they  looked  in  that  old 
time  so  long  ago  as  w’hen  Milton  was  writing 
his  “  Paradise  Lost,”  and  when  King  Philip  and 
his  Indians  were  making  so  much  trouble  for 
our  great-grandfathers  on  the  Massachusetts 
frontiers. 

The  boy  w’ears  a  plain  woolen  doublet,  the 
true  prototype  of  the  frock  coat  of  to-day,  hav¬ 
ing  full  sleeves  made  tight  at  the  wrists  ;  short, 
full  breeches  ;  long  hose  reaching  to  the  knees  ; 
red-heeled  shoes,  tied  over  the  instep  in  bows 
of  a  large  size ;  a  wide  collar,  falling  low  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  a  queer,  high-crowned  hat, 
with  a  very  broad  brim. 

The  little  girl  is  quite  as  curious.  Her  dress 
— w’cll,  a  white  jacket  made  of  linen  is  belted 
about  her  waist  with  a  white  cord,  and  meets 
the  blue  woolen  petticoat  that  hasn’t  a  flounce 
or  a  ruffle  on  it.  She  weara  on  her  head  over 
her  short  silky  curls  a  small  cap,  for  bangs  had 
not  been  invented  then.  A  pair  of  red  shoes 
completes  the  toilet  of  this  seventeenth  century 
girl,  except  when  she  goes  to  church,  and  then 
she  puts  on  a  high-crowned,  steeple-shaped  hat 
and  throw’s  a  long  red  cloak  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders. 

Very  much  like  this,  excepting  the  hat  and 
cloak,  looked  little  Sally  Coleman  one  Septem¬ 
ber  morning  in  1677. 

She  w’iis  only  a  tive-year-old  girl,  and  those 
tiny  rod  shoes  were  just  fresh  and  new  from 
the  counter  of  the  small  store  in  Hatfield,  then 
a  border  town.  Very  proud  was  Sally  of  those 
red  shoes,  and  she  was  busy  trying  them  on 
and  thinking  how’  nice  they  would  look  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  she  went  w’ith  her  father  into  the  wood¬ 
en  church  to  listen  to  one  of  Parson  Tenney’s 
long  sermons. 

Slie  had  just  put  them  on  and  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  kitchen  floor  when  she  was 
startled  by  a  loud  war-whoop,  and  immediately 
several  painted  Indians,  looking  very  frightful 
in  their  w’ar-dress  and  weapons,  rushed  in  and 
seized  the  little  lady,  red  shoes  and  all,  and 
carried  her  screaming  away. 

All  in  a  moment  the  happy  child  was  made  a 
very  sad  one.  She  saw’ her  in  other  and  little 
sisters  killed  and  her  home  all  in  flames,  and  in 
company  with  many  another  captive  Sally  was 
marched  into  the  wilderness. 

To  Canada,  all  the  W’ay  over  frozen  lakes  and 
rivers  and  hard,  rough  ground— a  desolate,  te¬ 
dious  journey  in  the  cold  Autumn  months — 
tranqied  the  red  shoes. 

Ofti'ii  the  little  feet  were  w’eary,  and  often 
little  Sally  Coleman’s  heart  must  have  been 
despairing  and  ready  to  faint  by  the  wayside. 

One  of  her  savage  captora  took  pity  on  her 
forlorn  condition,  and  did  what  he  could  to  help 
her,  carrying  her  on  his  brawny  shoulders 
when  she  could  not  walk  further,  making  a  soft 
couch  of  hemlock  boughs  for  her  when  they 
camped  at  night,  and  selecting  for  the  home¬ 
sick  little  girl  the  juici(,'St  steaks  from  the  sides 
of  bear  and  deer  that  ho  killed  in  hunting. 

So  the  red  shoes  did  not  wear  out.  though 
they  had  to  be  mended  more  than  once  with 
stout  deer’s  sinew.  And  glad,  you  may  be  sure, 
was  th(^  pioin^er  John  Coleman  when  the  faded, 
worn  shoes  crossed  his  threshold  one  bright 
May  morning,  having  been  to  Canada  and  back 
again  ;  for  some  good  friends  of  the  Colemans 
had  inlluence  enough  with  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians  to  effect  her  release,  and  Count  Frontenac 
ordered  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  attend  the  child  \ 
and  her  companions  back  to  Hatfield. 

And  the  cunning  little  shoes,  soled  with 
leather  from  England,  and  bound  with  silk 
from  Paris,  and  sewed  with  deer’s  sinews  from 
Canadian  forests,  and  whose  red  serge  uppers 
wt're  brought  from  Holland  by  way  of  New 
Amsterdam,  can  still  be  seen,  soiled  and  rag¬ 
ged  ;  though  I  think  they  ought  to  bo  kept  to- 
g('ther — one  of  them  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Old  South  (’hurcli,  Boston  ;  the  other  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Memorial  Association  of  Deer¬ 
field,  Ma.ss.  And  just  think  of  it!  they  are 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old  ;  much  the 
oldest  pair  of  shoes  in  America. 

'The  littie  girl  that  wore  them  has  been  dead 
tlu'se  long,  long  years,  and  but  for  those  tw’O 
litth(  red  shoes  it  is  doubtful  if  Sally  Coleman 
would  be  remembered  today.  Certain  it  is  I 
should  not  have  had  tliis  story  to  tell,  for  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  it  but  for  seeing 
the  interesting  relics  during  my  Summer’s  va¬ 
cation. 

And  it  was  a  sight  of  some  other  relics  that 
brought  the  boy  to  my  mind,  though  I  can  re¬ 
member,  way  back  when  I  w’ent  to  school  in 
the  red  .schoolhouse  under  the  hill,  of  reading 
in  my  much  despised  history  about  the  “  young 
pilgrim,”  Peregrine  White.  But  somehow  he 
never  seemed  so  real  to  me  as  he  did  when  I 
saw  the  cradle  that  rocked  him,  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  small  cabinet — an  exquisite  w’ork  of  art — in 
which,  perhaps,  he  kept  his  love  letters  in  the 
after  days  ;  for  our  boy  grew  to  be  a  man,  and 
married,  and  lived  to  see  his  great-grandchil¬ 
dren  round  his  knee. 

About  Peregrine  White  has  always  lingered  a 
certain  interest  as  the  first  known  white  child 
born  on  the  New  England  shore.  While  even 
the  Mayflower  rocked  on  the  wintry  seas  of 
Plymouth,  and  before  the  Pilgrim  fathers  made 
their  memorable  landing,  the  little  fellow  open¬ 
ed  his  W(jndering  eyes  on  this  New  World. 

To  one  of  those  rude  log-houses  that  were 
built  on  the  side  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  sea 
the  baby  was  borne  in  a  smail  wicker  cradle 
which  has  been  handed  down  as  “  the  cradle  of 
Peregrine  White.” 

It  is  nicely  woven,  with  one  end  covered  like  j 
a  chai.se,  and  the  work  is  decidcidly  superior  to  j 
anything  that  <(ould  have  been  done  in  Ply-  ' 
mouth  at  that  early  time. 

How  U'liderly  it  was  rocked  by  loving  hands,  ’ 
and  how  above  it  many  times  had  bent  the  | 
Puritan  mother,  smiling  at  the  antics  or  sweet  | 
slumlx'r  of  her  babe !  And  when  he  vvas  bigger  ;j; 
grown,  a  stripling  proud  in  his  new 
“like  father’s” — Peregrine  himself  may  have 
rocked  the  cradle  to  hush  some  baby  brother 
or  sister  to  sleep,  for  William  and  Susanna 
White  had  a  large  family  of  children. 

But  he  remained  the  first  English  baby,  boy 
or  girl,  born  in  New  England.  'There  might  be 
other  babies  but  no  other  just  like  that.  Even 
the  General  Court  recognized  this  fact,  and 
voted  Peregrine,  when  a  young  man,  a  plot  of 
two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  colony.  On 
that  land  he  built  a  cottage,  and  to  it  he  carried 
his  bride,  and  there  this  cradle  and  this  cabinet 
and  his  father’s  cane  and  other  relics  now  in  . 
existence  remained  during  many  years. 

Peregrine  lived  until  1704 ;  so  that  he  and 
Sally  Coleman  were  living  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  seen  anil 
spoken  with  each  other.  In  Pilgrim  Hall,  at  - 
Plymouth,  are  preserved  many  mementos  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  there  is  Peregrine  White’s 
«ibinet,  a  deed  of  his,  dated  J  une  30, 1888,  in 
which  appears  his  signature,  in  a  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  hand,  and  the  ivory-headed  walking  stick  ’ 
of  old  William  White,  which  Peregrine  may 
have  used  himself  in  going  to  church  or  to 
town  meeting  to  take  part  in  the  graver  busi- 
nf(ss  of  life. 

So  you  see  how  these  little  things— a  boy’s 
cradle  and  a  little  girl’s  pair  of  shoes— take  us 
across  the  years  and  the  centuries,  and  how 
much  they  tell  us  of  the  life  and  usages  of  those 
old  times ;  and  this  peep  at  a  boy  and  girl  of 
long  ago  will,  I  trust,  encourage  you  to  take  a 
longer  look,  at  your  leisure,  at  the  historic  men 
and  women  of  that  day,  and  to  study  the  inter¬ 
esting  events  that  give  so  much  color  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  to  the  characters  who  participated  in 
them. — Golden  Days. 
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iFameir's  Btnartment 

FLOWERS  FOR  DECORATIONS. 

Those  who  require  cut  flowers  know  the 
value  of  the  chrysanthemum,  which  is  so  unii 
versally  popular  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Bu- 
there  are  people  who, cannot  get  chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  plentiful  as  they  are,  and  people  to 
whom  no  amount  of  beauty  in  the  flower  would 
compensate  for  its  peculiar  smell.  If  there  be 
a  fault  to  be  found  in  the  now  universal  use  of 
flowers  and  plants  as  household  decorations,  it 
is  that  all  such  arrangements  run  in  one  groove. 
There  is  too  much  eddence  of  fashion,  and  ev¬ 
ery  one  is  too  apt  to  follow,  more  or  less  slav- 
-  ishly,  according  to  their  means,  a  set  model. 

The  common  annual  blackberry  Is  a  pr^-tty, 

■  graceful  plant,  and  though  weedy  in  growth  in 
the  garden,  makes  an  admirable  cut  flower  if 
taken  off  in  sprays ;  the  buds  come  out  into 
bloom  in  the  vase  almost  as  persistently  as  in 
the  ground.  We  have  had  four  or  five  sprays 
In  water  for  more  than  a  month.  Expanded 
blossoms  should  be  cut  as  they  wither,  as  in 
the  open  ground.  The  godetia  looks  well  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  glass  epergne,  the  bottom  Ail¬ 
ed  with  sprays  of  the  fading  foliage  of  the 
bramble,  which  d  splay  every  color  from  green 
to  scarlet,  and  every  tint  from  pale  yellow  to 
the  deepest  bronze. 

,  But  the  blackberry  foliage  does  not  exhaust 
our  list  of  decorative  leaves;  the  hornbeam, 

;  which  is  plentiful  in  hedges,  and  the  small 
leaved  maple  are  useful  for  their  variously 
tinted  foliage  ;  also  the  handsome  bunches  of 
;  “keys”  hang  in  rich,  drooping  clusters,  with 
small  leaves  amonp:  the  seeds.  The  hedgerows 
provide  great  bunches  of  the  feathery 
seeds  of  the  wild  clematis,  sometimes  called 
^  Virgin’s  Bower. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  clematis 
:  seed  may  be  gathered  before  the  Autumn  rains 
have  spoiled  its  beauty,  and  placed  in  vases, 

•  when  the  feather-like  sprays  will  expand  and 
.  last  in  beauty  for  months,  until  indeed  they 
,  can  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  gathering  the  follow- 
ing  Autumn.  The  woods  and  hedgerows  also 
provide  sprays  of  graceful  form,  covered  with 
leaves  and  clusters  of  various  berries. 

These  are  a  few  of  our  wild  beauties  that  any 
one  may  have  for  the  gathering;  something 
can  also  be  found  in  tne  gardens.  The  old- 
fashioned  Lunai  ia  biennis,  or  honesty,  is  found 
in  cottage  gardens,  and  it  supplies  us  with  great 
bunches  of  its  silvery  shields  ;  with  these  we 
introduce  sprays  of  the  common  barberry.  The 
latter  must  be  gathered  just  before  the  fruit  is 
^  fully  ripe,  and  they  will  then  keep  fresh  and 
beauti  ul  until  after  Christmas.  The  leaves 
will  fade  ;  they  can  be  taken  off,  and  the  fruit 
will  remain  bright  and  beautiful,  and  can  be  in¬ 
termingled  with  the  sprays  of  honesty  or  mixed 
^  with  fern  leaves  or  any  other  foliage  that  may 
be  at  hand.  Berberis  Darwini,  or  American 
-  barberry,  is  very  handsome. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  our  handsome 
'  decorative  berries  is  the  Phj’salis  Alkekengi,  or 
Winter  cherry.  This  plant  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  Solan um  capsicastrum,  so  c  >m- 
monly  seen  at  the  florist’s,  and  which  is  often, 
with  its  numerous  little  scarlet  berries,  one  of 
the  piettiest  and  brightest  ornaments  of  our 
window  gardens  during  Winter. 

The  Winter  cherry  is  an  unpretending  little 
annual,  that  beats  pale  yellow,  somewhat  in¬ 
significant  flowers  in  Summer,  succeeded  by 
slim,  transparent  seed-pods,  in  each  of  which  is 
enclosed  a  bright  red,  cherry-like  berry.  The 
capsules  are  of  a  dark  green  color  at  first,  but 
change  gradually  to  a  rich  orange  vermilion. 
Sometimes  us  many  as  five  or  six  will  hang  on 
one  stem,  the  largest  and  oldest  berry  at  the 
end  of  the  stem  a  beautiful  orange  red.  while 
the  top  berry  is  dark  green,  and  the  iiiterme- 
diate  ones  are  of  the  medium  tints  that  range 
between  these  two  colors  ;  the  form  is  most 

r  graceful,  as  the  stem  of  the  berry  forms  almost 
half  a  circle,  and  thus  they  hang,  like  minia¬ 
ture  Chinese  lanterns.  The  yew  as  a  decorative 
plant  is  very  beautiful,  the  color  and  wax-like 
*  texture  of  its  berries  scarcely  to  be  excelled, 
..and  it  grows  in  neat  little  sprays,  each  spray 
often  bearing  from  two  to  four  berrie-<,  and 
^when  we  have  gathered  the  sprays  and  put 
them  in  a  warm  sitting-room,  such  berries  as 
were  green  when  gathered  have  giadually  ri¬ 
pened,  and  become  fully  colored  in  the  room. 

'  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FEEDING. 

C.  S.  Paine  of  Orange  county,  Vt ,  writing  to 
The  Homestead,  says  : 

“I  am  a  Winter  dairyman  on  a  small  scale, 
and  have  fed  all  the  various  kinds  of  feed. 
Last  Winter  I  fed  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  bran, 
and  cottonseeil  meal,  about  four  quarts  twice  a 
day.  Along  some  time  in  the  Winter  I  con- 
tiluded  to  drop  out  the  bran,  and  fed  the  same 
^^lount  of  corn  and  cottonseed  I  had  liefore. 
The  feed  was  then  about  five  (piarts  per  day 
ipstead  of  eight  The  amount  of  milk  contin¬ 
ued  the  same,  so  I  could  not  see  that  the  bran 
made  any  milk  at  all,  though  it  may  have  been 
of  some  value  in  building  up  bone  and  muscle. 
Then  again  the  statement  that  rich  food  makes 
♦he  cows*  milk  richer  in  cream.  I  don’t  believe  is 
correct.  A  cow  giving  a  small  quantity  of  milk  is 
m'her  in  cream  than  when  giving  a  large  quan- 
fity,  as  can  be  easily  tested  by  a  glass  tester. 
Take  a  cow  out  of  poor  feed  that  has  shrunk 
io  her  milk,  and  feed  her  high  on  good  feed 
and  meal,  and  perhaps  she  will  double  or  treble 
the  amount  of  milk  ;  aud  though  that  milk 
will  make  a  much  better  quality  and  quantity 
of  butter, yet  you  will  find  it  takes  more  pounds 
of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  than  it  did 
when  the  cow  gave  the  small  quantity  in  the 
jJc'or  feetl.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  profitable 
feeding  of  grain  ;  a  limit  also  to  the  profitable 
purchase  of  grain  to  feed.  A  farmer  fe<l  one 
bushel  of  potatoes  and  one  peck  of  meal  each 
day  to  a  cow.  Afterwards  he  reduced  this 
quantity  one-half,  aud  was  more  successful. 

*  RURAL  ITEMS. 

S<ime  large  poplar  logs,  seventy-five  and  sev- 

rn'iy-six  inches  in  diameter,  have  recently  been 
rought  to  sawmills  in  W’est  Virginia.  They 
were  split  by  blasting,  and  only  one-half  dealt 
with  at  a  time.  It  is  noted  as  a  curious  fact 
that  the  best  poplar  is  found  on  the  best  coal 

The  Aroostook  region  in  Maine,  where  great 
a.ea8  of  timber  have  been  burned  over,  is  said 
U  be  a  paradise  for  honey-bet's.  In  this  region 
tie  flreweed  flourishes  througlumt  July,  .Au¬ 
gust,  and  September,  while  wild  raspberry 
bloom  is  abundant  in  late  June  aud  July.  Both 
o*  these  plants  make  a  clean,  white  honey, 
-  wTiich  captures  the  premiums  at  all  the  fairs 
without  trouble. 

■The  price  of  land  in  England,  as  shown  by 
relcent  sales,  has  fallen  surprisingly  low.  -A  fine 
in  Sufl^olk,  consisting  of  378  acres  divided 
faims,  with  a  mansion  house  in  a 
recently  sold  for  $28,000,  which  a 
ago  was  valued  at  over  $100,000;  and 
Lincolnshire,  which  not  long  ago  cost 
^H^P^iVacre,  has  just  been  sohl  for  $210  an 

A  machine  for  making  paper  pulp  from  saw¬ 
dust,  recently  put  up  at  Glen’s  Falls,  X.  Y.,  is 
reported  to  be  a  success,  turning  out  stock 
from  which  such  good  book,  news,  and  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  can  be  made  that  a  paper-mill  will 
be  built  at  once.  It  seems  incredible,  but  the 
fibre  is  said  to  be  long. 

Upon  the  “  Wild  Gaulev,”  a  romantic  stream 
in  West  Virginia,  which  unites  with  New  River 
to  form  the  Kanawhh,  there  is  said  to  be  a  great 
amount  of  poplar  and  oak  of  large  size  and  good 
quality,  with  a  few  black  walnut  and  cherry 
tret'S.  The  stream,  however,  is  not  suited  for 
rafting  or  even  for  driving  individual  logs  with¬ 
out  the  outlay  of  more  nu>ney  than  any  one  has 
vet  been  able  to  spare  for  the  purpose. 

A  fruit  now  coming  forward  in  Florida  is  the 
Japan  |>er8immon.  It  resembles  a  tomato  in 
size  and  color.  It  grows  upon  trees  that  are 
set  in  orchards  anout  ten  feet  apart.  Trees  tw. . 
years  set  will  proiluce  nearly  a  pi*ck  of  fruit, 
and  will  grow  wherever  an  orange  tree  will 
flourish.  The  flesh  is  firm  and  juicy,  and  has 


the  flavor  of  an  apricot.  Sometimes  one  or 
more  small  pits  like  that  of  a  plum  is  found  at 
the  centre.  The  fruit  bears  transportation  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  and  is  considered  such  a  delica¬ 
cy  that  it  has  retailed  for  twer  ty-flve  cents  each 
in  the  Northern  market.  Its  popularity  will  no 
doubt  in  a  few  years  cause  it  to  be  sold  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  finds  the  Black  Polled  Cattle 
fulfilling  his  predictions,  made  in  1872,  by  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  hardiest  of  all  the  improved  breeds 
of  cattle  tried  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  valleys. 
This  is  true  of  the  Galloways  especially,  whose 
extra  long,  thick  coats  of  hair  protect  them  as 
well  from  fierce  Winter  winds  and  storms  as 
similar  coats  have  ever  done  the  buffalo.  The 
half-breeds  are  far  superior  in  quality  of  beef 
to  their  long-horned  Texas  dams,  and  of  much 
milder  disposition,  while  the  absence  of  horns 
is  a  great  advantage  in  handling  them. 

MR.  SWAN  OF  ROSE  HILL. 

That  best  of  agricultural  papers.  The  Country 
Gentleman,  conducted  for  time  out  of  mind  by 
Luther  Tucker,  graces  one  of  its  pages  with  a 
portrait  of  Robert  J.  Swan,  Esq.,  whom  The 
Ev.vngelist  knows  as  a  worthy  Presbyterian 
elder,  but  whom  the  first  named  paper  pictures 
for  his  well-won  eminence  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture.  The  following  particulars  will  be 
read  with  interest ; 

Without  the  knowledge  of  its  subject,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  having  had  drawn  and  en¬ 
graved  for  The  Country  Gentleman  the  accom¬ 
panying  portrait  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Swan,  from  a 
photograph  of  a  year  or  two  ag<i.  As  ex-pres¬ 
ident  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
now  and  since  its  organization  presiding  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Experiment  Station,  not  less 
than  as  one  of  the  foremost  practical  agricultu¬ 
rists  of  New  York,  Mr.  Swan’s  name  is  already 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers.  His  farm  at 
Rose  Hill,  near  Geneva,  overlooking  the  lovely 
waters  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  adjoining  that  of 
his  late  father-in-law,  the  venerable  John  John¬ 
ston,  was  the  Mecca  of  many  an  agricultural 
pilgrim,  when  tile-draining  was  still  a  novelty, 
and  its  results  must  be  personally  investigated 
to  be  received  with  credence. 

It  was  in  1851  and  ’52  that  Mr.  Swan  serious¬ 
ly  began  the  task  of  uiiderdraining,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  progress  effected. 
By  1858,  about  sixty  miles  of  drains  had  been 
laid  on  the  farm,  which  contains  in  all  some¬ 
thing  over  350  acres— completing  the  essential 
details  of  the  system.  In  notes  of  a  vi^it  at 
Rose  Hill,  in  1866,  we  observe  the  sbitement 
that  up  to  that  tlate  there  had  been  almost  ab¬ 
solutely  no  repairs  of  any  kind  required,  and 
no  season  in  which  there  had  not  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  .And 
of  another  visit,  just  ten  years  later,  we  find  it 
noted,  that  saving  some  attention  at  outlets, 
every  line  of  this  had  been,  and  was  .still,  work¬ 
ing  without  repair  or  exiiense. 

We  take  it  to  have  been  chiefly  Mr.  Swan’s 
ambition  to  show  wdiat  good  farming  c.in  do,  in 
overcoming  natural  obstacles  and  insuring  the 
comparatively  absolute  certainty  of  good  pro¬ 
ducts.  From  the  even  tenor  of  this  purpose 
he  has  never  deviated  into  the  cultivation  of 
high-priced  pedigree  stock  of  any  kind.  But 
of  the  vital  importance  In  the  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  grain  farm,  of  giving  due  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  animals,  he  has  always  been 
mindful,  varying  his  practice  of  course  from 
year  to  year,  as  changing  circumstances  might 
require.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  last  referred 
to  (1876),  it  was  his  custom  to  feeil  from  30  to 
40  steers  and  500  to  800  sheep  through  the 
Winter,  thus  consuming  at  home  the  hay,  Indian 
corn,  and  coarse  fodder  of  the  farm.  His  gen¬ 
eral  method  has  been  to  apply  the  resultant 
manure  in  Autumn,  except  such  portions  as 
might  be  reserved  for  other  uses,  on  the  sod 
land  intended  to  be  broken  up  for  Indian  corn 
the  succeeding  Spring  ;  to  follow  the  corn  with 
a  crop  of  barley,  and  that  with  wlieat,  accom¬ 
panied  by  re-seeding  for  tsvo  years  of  hay  or 
pasturage. 

In  every  good  work  Mr.  Swan  has  always 
been  found  rea  ly  to  take,  his  share,  but  has 
never  indulged  in  any  polirical  aspirations. 
His  examp  e  in  farming  is  one  that  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  worthy  of  imitation,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  farm  which  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  our  ideal  of  a  model  of  its  kind. 

ScfentCQe 

ThrV.vlueof  Tnteh-Statk  Commerce. —  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  .Journal  of  Commerce,  in  a 
most  instructive  letter,  shows  its  value  in  the 
matter  of  coal  and  iron  :  In  h'-s  tluin  two  years 
the  iron  trade  of  the  United  States  will  be  con- 
fr  mteil  by  a  situation  nearly  like  that  which 
the  ir  m  manufac'urers  of  England  were  called 
ufion  to  face  in  1851,  when  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  gray  claystone  of  the  E-*ten 
hills,  near  Middlesboro.  in  the  Cleveland  dis¬ 
trict  of  Yorkshire,  was  a  rich  iron  ore,  and  very 
easily  reduced.  In  1880  the  pig  iron  produced 
in  the  Cleveland  district  of  England  was  nearly 
two  million  tons.  There  is  this  difference,  viz  : 
that  whereas  the  discovery  of  the  Cleveland 
district  in  England  affected  the  iirice  (  f  only 
one  element  of  the  finished  iron,  the  oitening  to 
navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river  fr.>m  its 
month  at  Pa<lncnh  to  Knoxville,  a  distance  of 
648  miles,  will  furnish  cheap  transiiortation  for 
the  products  of  inexhaustible  veins  of  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  of  ecpial  or  superior  (piality  to  that 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  At  the  Rock- 
wooil  furnace,  in  Tennessee,  raw  bituminous 
coal  has  been  used  for  sixteen  years  in  a  blast 
furnace,  producing  a  fair  (luality  of  cold  short 
iron.  The  Government  has  made  for  tlie  [tast 
thirteen  years  regular  annual  appropriations 
for  the  Tennessee  river.  The  character  of  the 
river  is  such  that  an  improvement  oncL‘ made 
is  permanent.  There  are  no  shifting  sands,  and 
no  <diang(‘s  in  the  channel  have  occurn'd  for 
many  years  except  those  artiflcial'y  jiroduced 
for  the  improvement  of  navigation.  There  is 
all  the  year  round  three  feet  of  water  Irom 
Chattanooera  to  Knoxville,  three  and  a  half  feet 
from  Chattanooga  to  Decatur,  and  four  feet 
from  Florence  to  Paduc  ih,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio.  B«‘tween  Decatur  and  Florence  nav¬ 
igation  has  been  obstructed  by  the  mussel 
shoals,  to  overcome  winch  the  United  States  is 
constructing  a  steamb  ait  canal.  One  year’s 
time  and  an  appropriation  of  $3.50,000  is  needeil 
to  complete  tlie  canal.  The  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  of  the  House  have  just  decided  to 
appropriate  the  amount  required,  and  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  hy  .Tan.  1,  1886,  the  river  will  be 
open  from  Knoxville  to  its  mouth.  The  coal 
produced  in  the  Chathinooga  district  in  1861 
wfis  about  2..5(K),000  tons,  and  the  producti  n  of 
pig  iron  during  this  year  was  about  600,000 
tons.  The  Tennessee  river  is  a  better  river  for 
navigation  than  the  Mississippi  river  above  St. 
Louis,  or  the  Ohio  above  Cincinnati.  Its  navi¬ 
gation  is  never  obstructed  by  ice.  Iron  ore  is 
now  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  blast  furnac(?s 
ahmg  the  Tennessee  for  $1,  and  coal  for  $2  a 
ton,  and  the  deposits  of  both  are  large  enough 
to  supply  the  world  for  many  years. 

The  N.vtional  .Acadeaiy  of  Sciences  as  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Hoard. — Reference  is  often  made  to  the 
service  performed  by  the  Nati'Uial  .Acailemy  of 
Sciences  as  an  .Advisory  Board  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  propo.sition  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  War, 
Navy,  Treasury,  and  Interior  Departments  un¬ 
der  one  management.  The  recognition  of  the 
National  Academy  extends  to  tlie  publication 
of  the  memoirs  of  that  body  as  Senate  miscel¬ 
laneous  documents. 

Prof.  Brewer’s  article  upon  the  subsidence  of 
particles  in  Ihjuids,  throws  a  new  light  upon  the 
phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  upon  tin*  general  subject  of  the  deteri¬ 
oration  of  harbors  upon  the  sc  ishore  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers.  The  experiments  made  by 
him  ct'tisisted  in  thoroughly  mixing  various 
clays  with  pure  water  in  suitable  vessels,  and 
then  observing  the  time  required  for  the  water 
to  bivome  clear  by  the  sut)siilence  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  particles,  and  the  effect  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  .stilts  iiud  alkalies  in  accelerating  or  re¬ 
tarding  the  process.  Prof.  Brewer  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  a<ldition  of  common  salt  or  sea 
water  to  muddy  water  accelerates  the  precipi¬ 
tation,  so  that  as  much  clay  is  deposited  in 
some  instances  in  thirty  minutes  as  would  have 
been  deposited  in  as  many  daysor  even  months 
if  tlie  water  iunl  remained  pure.  When  the 


water  is  again  freshened  the  mud  thrown  doivn 
is  picked  up  again  on  agitation,  and  is  once 
more  held  in  suspension.  This  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  indefinitely.  Each  time  salt  is  added,  the 
settling  is  hastened,  and  with  each  freshening 
the  mud  is  suspended  longer.  From  this.  Prof. 
Brewer  concludes  that  the  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  water  plays  an  important  and  con¬ 
trolling  part  in  the  formation  of  bars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  rate  of  deposi¬ 
tion  of  mud  is  affected  by  the  salt  more  than  by 
the  current,  and  velocities  which  would  be 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  the  finer 
suspended  matter  indefinitely  if  the  water  were 
fresh,  entirely  fail  when  the  water  is  salt.  Prac¬ 
tically,  it  is  the  degree  of  saltness  which  con¬ 
trols  the  deposition.  At  the  jetties  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  greatest  deposit  in  the  channel 
takes  place  at  low  water,  when  the  proportion 
of  mud  to  water  is  at  the  least,  because  then 
the  salt  water  of  the  Gulf  runs  back  into  the 
river.  When  the  floods  come  and  the  waters 
again  freshen  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  this 
deposit  is  picked  up  by  the  fresh  water  and 
carried  out  beyond  the  bar.  This  picking  up  is 
done  by  water  already  much  heavier  loaded 
with  clay  than  was  that  from  which  the  low 
water  deposition  took  place.  Prof.  Brewer 
thinks  that  his  experiments  explain  phenomena 
the  causes  of  which  have  heretofore  been  so 
much  in  dispute  betw’een  the  engineeis  who 
have  discussed  the  improvement  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  for  navigation. 

The  water  stored  in  reservoirs  for  the  supply 
of  cities  sometimes  in  Summer  becomes  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  taste  and  smell,  the  cause  being 
usually  referred  to  the  solution  and  decay  of 
organic  matter  in  the  source  of  supply,  or  the 
growth  and  decay  of  low  organisms  in  the  res¬ 
ervoirs  and  distributing  pipes.  Clay  is  precip¬ 
itated  by  organic  matter,  and  carries  down  with 
it  much  of  the  organic  matter  in  a  sort  of  chem¬ 
ical  combination.  W'hen  the  water  in  the  res¬ 
ervoirs  at  New  Haven  w’as  offensive  to  smell 
and  taste,  this  offensive  smell  and  taste  have 
disappeared  with  thea<lvent  and  precipitation 
of  the  mud  suspended  in  the  waters  of  the 
streams  supplying  the  reservoirs  when  the 
streams  have  been  soiled  by  Summer  sliowers. 
Prof.  Brewer’s  observations  suggest  a  possible 
aitificial  remedy  for  this  offensive  taste  and 
smell  of  water  in  Summer,  by  the  sprinkling 
upon  the  surface  of  finely  powdered  clay  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  combine  with  the  offensive 
organic  matter,  although  he  himself  does  not 
allude  to  this. — Journal  of  Commerce. 

International  Storm  Reports. — Scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  is  greatly  interested  in  the  search 
for  the  law  of  storms,  and  the  recent  undertak¬ 
ing  l)y  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Meteorological  Council  of 
Great  Britain,  to  collect  meteorological  informa¬ 
tion  from  shipmasters  arriving  in  New  York 
and  Boston  ami  cable  it  to  London,  is  being 
vigorously  pushed,  and  about  five  hundred  ob¬ 
servers  are  now  in  the  field.  Dr.  Penrod,  in 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  Maritime  Exchange, 
is  sending  to  all  steamers  departing  from  this 
port,  a  blank  form  of  the  observations  which 
shipmasters  are  di  sired  to  make,  to  be  handed 
to  the  boat  (ling  officer  at  Quarantine  on  arrival 
here  for  immediate  transmission  to  the  Signal 
Service  office.  Gen.  Hazen,  in  his  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  shipmanters  generally,  says  :  “  It  is 
now  generally  known  that  a  large  percentage 
of  American  storms  travel  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  in  a  lew  days  after  leaving  our  coast  affect 
the  weather  conditions  of  Euiope.  Shipmas¬ 
ters’  observations  prove  this,  and  Captain  Hen¬ 
ry  Toynbee,  Marine  Superintendent  of  Great 
Britain,  who  has  invesiigated  the  subject  with 
vigor,  says  :  ‘  E.  N.  E.,  30  to  40  miles  an  hour, 
has  been  adopted  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
track  and  speed  of  storms  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
until  they  arrive  off  the  West  coasts,  when  they 
are  affected  by  the  disposition  of  pressure  over 
Western  Europe.  ’  ” 

Air  from  the  Country. — A  writer  in  a  French 
medical  journal  proposes  that  cities  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  fresh  country  air.  A  large  field  in 
the  country  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a  high 
wall,  and  p  anted  with  balsamic  trees  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  dust,  and  the  air  from  this  field  is  to 
be  conveyed  through  pipes  into  every  city 
house. 

Wear  Woolen. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
woolen  clothing  shoukl  be  worn  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  all  variable  climates.  Many 
physicians  insist  that  woolen  underclUhing, 
varying  in  weight  to  suit  the  season,  should  be 
worn  all  the  year  round.  Certainly  in  the 
Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring,  when  the  cliangcs  of 
temperature  are  often  extreme  in  a  few  Hours, 
it  is  a  great  protection  to  be  warmly  clothed  in 
wool.  Many  p(-rsons  of  sensitive  organization 
think  they  cannot  wear  it  nest  the  skin,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  iiritatioii  Ciiused  by  it ;  but  this 
will  soon  be  overcome,  and  the  ensuing  com¬ 
fort  will  far  outweigh  the  first  disagreeable 
sensations. 

Sir  .Andrew  Clark,  M.D. — Mr.  Gladstone’s 
physician — has  been  lecturing  young  men  about 
their  modes  of  living,  and  their  personal  habits, 
and  so  on.  Referring  to  the  use  of  alcohol,  he 
said  “  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  health  ; 
that  it  was  not  a  helper  of  work,  physical  or 
iniellectual,  and  that  if  a  man  was  well  with 
alcohol,  tie  was  ten  thousand  times  better  with¬ 
out  it.”  Though  he  might  admit  that  alcohol 
was  useful  medicinally,  and  as  a  helper  of  the 
weak  in  “physiological  quantity”;  still  “the 
less  alcohol  the  better.  It  certainly  took  the 
bloom  off  the  spirit  and  joy  and  brightness  of 
life.”  Gn  another  point  he  said  :  “  The  admit¬ 
ted  relativity  of  knowledge  was  presented  as  a 
basis  on  which  a  strong  argument  couhl  be 
built  in  support  of  the  Christian  theist’s  posi¬ 
tion.  God  was  as  much  an  object  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  was  physical  matter,  for  man  <lid  not 
know  matter  as  it  was,  but  only  as  it  seemed  to 
be.  Tlie  organ  of  the  spirit  was  the  will,  which 
broke  through  the  dead  uniformity  of  physical 
law.s,  and  in  the  guidance  of  which  lay  the  se¬ 
cret  of  a  true  aud  noble  manhood.” 

A  New  Leaee  of  Life. 

A  physician,  writing  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen  of  1109 
Girard  street,  Philadelt  hia,  says: 

“  The  parties  for  whom  I  ordered  the  Compound 
0.xygen  in  Charles  City,  Iowa,  were  much  improved  at 
last  accounts.  One  of  them,  who  expected  to  give  up 
and  die,  look  a  new  lease  of  life,  moved  away,  and 
went  into  active  liusiiiess.  lie  only  used  two  Treat¬ 
ments  !  Ho  much  for  your  remedy,  with  the  blessing  of 
God.”  .A  Treatise  on  Compound  O.xygen  will  I'e  serU 
free  by  Dr.s.  Starkey  fc  Palen,  to  any  one  who  will  write 
to  them  for  it. 

It  is  nlwu}’i«  fonlinh 

to  dye  the  hair.  Parker's  Hair  Balsam  restores  the 
original  color.  Is  not  that  better Only  .50  cents. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili.s  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tkaveij.ers’ 
Ckijjits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkgraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  fko.m  Ei  kope. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


CRAZY 


Hood*s  Sarsaparilla 

Combines,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  the 
best  blood-purifying  and  strengthening  reme¬ 
dies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  You  will  find 
this  wonderful  remedy  effective  where  other 
medicines  have  failed.  Try  it  now.  It  will 
purify  your  blood,  regulate  the  digestion, 
and  give  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  entire  body. 

“Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  did  me  great  good. 
I  was  tired  out  from  overwork,  and  it  toned 
me  up.’*  Mrs.  G.  E.  Simmons,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

“  I  suffered  three  years  from  blood  poison. 
I  took  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  think  I  am 
cured.”  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davis,  Brockport,  N,  Y. 

Purifies  the  Blood 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  characterized  hy 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  combination  of 
remedial  agents;  2d,  the  proportion;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
qualities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusu.al 
strength,  effecting  cures  liitlierto  unknown. 
Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“Hood’s  Sarsanarilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purifies  my  bloou,  sliarpeus  iny  appetite,  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  P.  Thompson, 
Begister  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  heats  all  otliers.  and 
is  wortli  its  weiglit  in  mdd.”  I.  Bakuinuton, 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $l ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  hy  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  Doses  One  Dollar. 


No  Vaste. 

ITo  Trouble. 
Always  Ready 

A  GOOD  SALAD 
ASSURED 

aieh, 

^olesome, 

ITutritious. 

The  most  deUciout  and  the 
most  popular  Mayonnise  for 
all  kinds  of  SALADS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAGE,  COLD 
Meats,  fish,  etc.,  ever  sold. 
E.  R.  DURKEE  a  CO. 
NEW  YORE. 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewings  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE. 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  aritsttc,  le- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  bo  obtained  with  the  “  DOMESTIC." 

“Domestic”  Sowing  Machine  Company, 

BROADWAY  AND  FOCKTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

I  Ji  &  R.  LAMB, 

I  I  59  Clirniiiie  St.,  N.  ¥. 

W~"  . ~  ’  CHURCH 

Furniture. 


80/  iUI  Security  3  to 

/  mm  I  6  times  loan. 

/oint  I  interest 

ev  ■  ^  B  semi-annual. 

30th  yvarol  reKiUence.and  lltli  of  Iiumiics)!. 
No  investor  ever  had  to  l)ay  taxes,  eoptst  of 
foreclosure,  wait  for  interest,  or  tnke 
land.  BEST  of  References.  Write 
f  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

o.  s.  B.  JOHNSTON  f.  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans. 

Mention  this  paper.  ST.  PAUL.  MINP. 


Km 


C^arrH 

WFEVtRil|^ 


yM 


ONE  MILLIONfUl 

OP  CONGK1i>it>l-By  James  G.  Itlaiiie.  The 
only  nistorv  of  oiir  Government  from  IStU  to  1881. 
Hon.  John  S.Wlse,  M.C.  from  Va..  says  •  Whoever  takes 
it  up,  no  matter  whelher  he  be  Mr.  Maine's  friend  or 
enemy,  toill  never  put  it  down  until  he  has  read  the 
whole."  .'S’iOO  per  month  to  good  agents.  Ipplyat 
once,  The  Henry  Bill  Pub.  Co.,  Norwich,  CU 


PLUMBING 


colors  $0c.  A  package.  Cm  Yale  Silk.  Works, New  lUveD.Ct. 

WANTED  SPECIAL  AGENTS!  Bii’iSis 

for  the  Home,”  with  intn  dm-tion  i  v  Rev. 

John  Hall,  O-  D.  This  Grand  Etpok  ie 
Just  ready,  and  win  bring  Sunshine  to 
Every  Home.  The  Holiday  Gift  Book  for  the 
Year.  Men  orWomen  oanhave  Special  Terri¬ 
tory  uy  applying  now.  1).  L.iiUERNSK^'.  Dull,  lioston. 

^  THE  niTCIICOCK  LAMP 

The  Best  Kerosene  Light.  .All  metal.  No 
,  chimney  or  globe.  No  einoke  or  islor.  .\an- 
-  explosive.  Cleanly.  Burns  open  like  gas. 
.Adapted  for  all  plaees. 

Superior  for  reading  and  sewing. 

If  not  found  at  the  stores,  we  will  send  one, 
delivered  free  in  the  C.  S.  for$.>..'>0. 

Mnnufaetured  bv 

iirrcHcoc  K  l.v.mp  c«„ 

M  (Incori)firate<l  1873.)  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

-J;  Hon.  R.  P.  FLOWER,  Pres  t. 

Remember  this  Is  the 

“  lUTCTICOfK  LA.MP.” 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPAHY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells, 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CLDITON  E  MENEELT  BELL  GOMPANT, 

_ TSOY,  IT.  T. _ 

McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  a.nd 
Chimes  for  Churches,  Tower  docks. 
Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
H.  MCSUANE  &  CO..  BalUmore,  Ud. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  pnbllc  since 
\ ,s2fi.  Church,  Chapel, School,  Fire  Alarw 
and  other  bells*  also  Chimes  a.id  PealSs 

Meneely&Co..  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  IM4  celebratetl  for  superiority  over  othsnL 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Hell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Monntimrs.  warranted  satfsfsctory. 
For  Prices, Circulars.  .Ve..nildress  KaltimobbBixi. 
Foomdby,  j.  UECIKMTKK  Jk  KUNM.  Hultimore,  Hd. 

ARI,OW’N  li-VRIftO  RI.,1JK. 

Its  merits  as  a  W  AKII  Rl.l'  E  have  tieen  fully  tested  and  in- 
dors^  by  thousands  of  housekeewrs.  Your  Groce, 
oueht  to  have  it  on  sale.  fST  Ask  Him  for  It. 

D.  8.  WILTBEUUEU,  frup’r,  <38  .A.  Second  SI.,  Phlladelpkkb 

“BARNES’ 


Dt  Foot  and  $Heam 
aMathinery. 

I  outfits  for  Actual 
kshop  Business,  Lathes 
food  or  Metal.  Circular 
I.  Scroll  Saws,  PoroMrs, 
risers.  Tenoners,  ete.. 
Machines  on  trial  if 
cd.  Descriptire  Cata- 
and  Ihrice  List  Free. 
W.  Fa  dfc  JOHN  BARNKN, 
NCK  1^3  Baby  St.  BorkforS,  ULi 


_ _ ...L 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


THE 

'GreatAmerica^ 

*-T  * 

B,.|'  ■ 

CoMP^fNY 


GOOD  NEWS 

10  ^ADBES!  • 


Greatest  iDducements  ever 
fared.  Now  '9  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  <iar  celebnaied  Teoa 
and  CofTeeu^and  secure  a  beauti* 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Ross  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Rond  Most 


^  '  IWrnrafed  Toilet  ^et.  For  full  nsrtiriiinrs  address  ^ 

Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs,  | 

Send  for  band  book  by  mall.  I - - - - 

y  LONG  LOANS 

rO  LUIIU  LUflllWl  I  WKSTERN  FAK.M  IflORTCiAOK  CO., 

^msm^m^mmsm^^ms^msimimmmmsmssmmmmm  Lawhx.vck.  KiI.nsas. 

Principal  need  never  be  repaid  i  PlrntMortKase  Rrnl  K.tnte  Loan,  paid 

I  in  lYew  York.  Ab.oliite  Kati.fkellon 

80  long  as  Interest  Is  keptup.  JVrjono/ie-  J"lIAllANTEKO.  For  nlhihillty,  .>.iisuR  Third 

c«r«y  only /or  <n/er«f  Honest  poor  or  men  NaLRin^N.  Y.  Cltv.  or  Nat.  Bunk,  lawrenc.  Kan. 

of  moderate  means  can  send  6 cents  for  partlcu-  nromntlv  paid, 

lars,  b.an  ***“•  Sond  for  pjimptricl^rlth  tesllin-  iiln^.  sample  tomis,  etc. 

ager.  Palace  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  IN.  F.  Hart,  f  I- II.  Perkins,  Sea 

- -  J. T.  Wume.  V. Pres.  /  Auditor.  IO  W.(Jlllett,Treaa 


%  LONG  LOANS. 


^PrlnSpa^nw^neverb^repai3 

■  so  long  as  Interest  Is  keptup.  Personalse- 

■  curity  only  for  interest.  Honest  poor  or  men 
of  moderate'  means  can  send  6  cents  tor  particu¬ 
lars,  b.an  forms, etc.  Address  T.  OAiinNEB,  Man¬ 
ager,  Palace  Building,  Clnclunatl,  Ohio. 


J.  T.  Wume.  V.  Pres. 


lo  W.(Jlllett,Treaa 


UNEQUALLED  IN 

Taiie,M,W(irlBaiisliip&Diiraliti. 

WnXIAR  KTrABE  dc.  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street,  Baltlmorsv 

No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

An  Only  Daughter  Cured  ot 
Consumption. 

When  death  was  hourly  expected,  all  remedies  having 
failed,  and  Dr.  H.  James  was  experimenting  with  the  many 
herbs  of  Ualcutta,  he  accidently  made  a  preparation  which 
cured  his  only  child  of  Consumption.  His  child  Is  now 
In  this  country,  and  enjoying  the  best  of  health.  He  has 
proved  to  the  world  that  Consuniptiun  can  be  positively 
and  permanently  cured.  The  Doctor  now  gives  this  recipe 
free,  only  asking  two  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  exiien.ses.  This 
Herb  also  cures  NIgbt  Sweats,  Nausea  at  the  Stomach,  and 
will  break  up  a  fresh  Gold  in  twenty-four  hours.  Address 
Craddock  &  Co.,  10.32  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  naming  this 
paper. 


=^j  It  has  been  and  still  Is  the 
J^jClaim  ot  the  Manufacturers, 
^Kand  has  the  Indorsement  of  the 
L-' jpubllc,  that  Ridge's  Food  Is  the 
most  reliable  foml  In  the  world 
^&for  Infants  and  children.  It 
V  X  combines  all  the  elements  for 
/  (Perfect  growth  as  In  no  other. 
^  jputup  In  four  sizes— 3jc.,  65c., 
j$l .25  and  $1.75.  Druggists  sell  it 
^  Iwoolrich  &  Co.  on  every  label. 


XJ.  S.  ]Vfail  Steamsliips 

Sail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  2D,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  class  $30. 
Steerage  passage  to  or  from  GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL, 
BELFAST,  or  LONDONDERRY.  $15. 

“Anchor”  drafts  are  payable,  free  ot  charge,  at  banks 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  sold  for 
any  amount  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  &c.,  apply  to 

HntTSEnSOlT  BEOTHEBS,  Agrents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA 


WATER. 


US  CUEAIl  UALM 

!A»5l  rleaiises  the  Head.  Allays 
Inflaniniatioii.  Heals  the 

r^HtAnJ 

Sores.  Restores  the  Senses 
Taste  anil  Smell.  A 
quick  and  positive  Cure. 

50  cents  at  Druggists ;  60  cents 
mall  registered.  Send  for 
N‘ii*’*’olar.  Sample  by  mall  10 
®  U.SJI.  1  cents. 

ELY  BROS.,  Druggists, 

>  w  Owego,  N.  Y. 


for  BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 
DIATHESIS, 
^'i'UNE,  ACID  DYSPEPSIA, 
RHEUMATISM,  &c. 

Water  In  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  liottles. 

$5  per  case  at  the  Springs. 

Springs  pamphlet  mailed  to  any  address. 
WATER  FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  DRUGGISTS. 

ACKER,  MKRRALL  CONDIT, 

General  Agents,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular 

—OF  THE — _ _ 

AUTOMATIC 

“NO  TENSION” 

Noiseless  Sewing  Maohine. 

IN  ADVANCE  OF  EVERT  OTHER,  j 
Most  Beautiful  and  Durable  Wort 
trasanALLBc  LiaBTiixss  or  buhhimo  a 

AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

Willcoz  &  Qihbs  S.  H.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  H.7. 

"^XeDEIN  SEBD^ 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  BATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  for 
cultivation,  tree. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  25  per  cent,  lens 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata 
loguo,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Xdoreton  Farm,  Bochester,  y .  T. 

ItTRisIriYSoiidl  Per  Cenl 

RAPID  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  atldrees  the 

PeBtral  lUinois  Finaaeial  Agency,  Jiieksonville,  llliiriig. 

■VI€K:»S 

A  l(Oniitifiil  work  of  150  pages.  Colored  Plate,  and  1000  lllus- 
tratioiiH,  with  descriptions  of  the  liest  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables,  prices  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  and  how  to  grow  them, 

,  Printed  In  English  and  German.  I’rlee  only  10  cents,  which 
I  may  he  deducteil  from  first  order.  It  tells  what  you  want  for 
the  Garden,  and  how  to  gel  it  instead  of  ruiiniiig  to  the  grocery 
at  ll(e  hist  monieiit  to  buy  whatever  sei-ils  are  left  over,  meeUiig 


U  A'VP-CC'1#PD  ELY  BROS.,  Druggists, 

r.mk  W  Ei|^  Owogo,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL  WAEWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

On  Hampton  Roads,  8  Milos  above  Old  Point  Comfort 

The  most  attractive  Winter  Resort  In  the  Southern  States. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  full  jiarticulars. 
Apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  150  Broadway,  New  York  ;  or  to 
J.  R.  NYYINERTON,  Manager 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 


(1)^1  at  the  last  monient  to  buy  whatever  sei-ds  are  leftover,  meeting 
''  Willi  dlsHi(pointment  after  weeks  of  waiting. 

ItrY  ONl.Y  VICK’S  SEEDS  AT  HEADQUARTERS. 
■YfICK'8  TELUSTRATED  IkYONTHLy  IkA^AOAZIHB.  Colorist  Plate  In  every 

V  niim-  I  tier  and  manv  AVI  finelllns- lYI  tratlons.  Priee,  $1.25  a  year;  Five  copies 
same,  men  niimhers  10  ets;  3  trial  copies -26  ets.  We  will  send  lo  one  a<ldrei8  Vick’s 

Mftjrazine  and  nnv  one  of  the  foMowine  pnblicatlonfl  at  the  pHuen  i^^ed  below-really  two  inagagjnej  at  the 
.  prU’p  of  one-  iVntnrv,  Harper’s  Monthly,  |4.00 ;  8t,  Nichohi^.^.y ;  Cheer,  ll.iS;  or  WWe  Awake, 

Good  ('heer.  uiul  VU  k’H  Mutrazine  for$3.(W.  JA.Bd[£S  VlCK«  RoCAefftePy  fl*  X* 


IHOWTHE  FARM  PAYS 


AGKNTW  WANTKP.  Pt 


William  CrozierWj[  Peter  Henderson. 
Just  issued.  A  new  work  of  400  pacea, 
eoiiiaiiilng  93S  llluatralloiM.  Sent -post¬ 
paid  for  I2.&0.  'table  of  Coiiients  mailed 
I  CO..  88  A  SI  CortlanJt  Btr.rt,  Wsw  York. 


|TlieJ.6.fatlisLiilHortgiig8Co, 

§  Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO. 


!  B£G/UI/  BUSINESS  IN  1870. 


INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


Durham  System  (screw  joint); 
used  at  PULLMAN.  Pamphlet 
free.  Durham  House  Drain aoe 
Co.,  231  Fgist  42d  St.,  New  York. 


Capital,  $750,000. 

NFARM  MORTGAGES^ 


QDIiJPIf  I^arms&mills 

,1  r  I  I  i  iKor  Sale  A  Exeliange. 
I  I  I  -I  I  i  IF.  icpcc  CatalOEue. 
U.  B.  CHAFFIN  Oc  CO.,  Uicbiiiond,  Vo. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

BLACKBUl 

UNIVERSITY. 

CARLiNYilLE,  ILL.  (50  miles  from  Sf.  Louis.) 

Spacious  buildings,  fine  Museum,  Observatory,  and 
Chemical  Laboratory.  Fine  facilities  for  studies  In  all 
the  six  courses  for  both  sexes,  and  In  Art.  Winter  Term, 
Jan.  2,  1885. 

Address  as  above.  Rev.  E.  L.  HURD,  D.D 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY, 

ITew  Orleaxis,  La. 

WM.  PRRSTON  JOHNBTU.N,  President, 

.Academical,  Law,  and  Medical  Deiiartments ;  full  corps 
of  Professors;  Classical,  Scientific,  Philosophical,  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Courses;  Modem  Languages  a  specialty ;  French, 
Gorman,  Spanish,  Italian,  with  board  In  good  families, 
speaking  correctly.  Manual  training.  Climate  mild. 
Terms  moderate.  Address  SirBETARY  of  Facylty, 

Tulane  Hall,  New  Orleans. 

Rockland  college,  nyack-on-the-hudson. 

Preparatory  and  Business  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
Course  for  Ladles.  Siieclal  advantages  In  Art.  A  popular 
school  at  popular  rates.  Send  for  new  catalogue.  Enter 
at  any  time.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 

MIhiSi  VY'ICKHAM  has  returne.!  from  Europe,  and  re¬ 
ceives  her  patrons  at ’’ The  Brunswick,”  Madison  Square, 
New  York  city.  Specialties  ;  Italian  system  for  singing  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  speaking  voice;  saving  and  |irojectlon  of  voice; 
the  theories  of  Delsarte  and  I.egouve  simplified  and  prac¬ 
tically  applied.  Miss  Wickham  Is  a  pupil  of  Charlotte 
Cushman,  and  the  only  woman  ever  endorsed  by  her  ns  a 
teacher. 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WO.MEN  IN 

MECHANICAL  AND  ARl^ITIXTTURAL  DRAWING.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

70  k  72  West  23d  street.  New  York. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LESIGH  mnYERSITT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa, 

Young  men  are  prejiared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(.Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 
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O-VL  AX*  AX^tOOeX 


Payments  of  Interest  Prompt  as  Oovernmentr 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  y  Coupons  payable  at| 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  May  1874,  to  May  1884;  8,782, 


■  Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $5,580,350 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  $1,773,600 

Number  of  mortgages  matured.  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  -  -  -  -  $1,048,500 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity,  $2,822,100 

Nuirber  of  Invo.tor.  In  these  mortgage.  14731  some  of  them  hav.  had 
m  14  years  experience  with  ua;  each  on.  can  te.tlfy  that  alt  our  repre.enta- 
K  tiona  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

K  You  may  not  see  this  adyertisement  again ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
a  information,  forms,  and  testimonials,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address,  \ 

|j.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

g  X.^'W'I^ElsrCE,  EI.A.XTS.A.S. 

0  Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager,  243  Breadway. 

WALKER --THE  BEST 

""'■'^“washer 


$1,048,500 

$2,822,100 


Warranted  5  yean,  aatlsfactlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
Best,  most  Efliclent,  and  Dnrablo  Wnaher  In  the  world. 
Has  no  rtval,  the  only  machine  that  will  wash  psr/eeity  clean  without  ruh. 
bing.  Can  be  used  in  any  tized  tub.  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
In  a  moment  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  Mlcnia 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Hade  Galvanized  Iron, 
the  only  Washer  In  the  world  that  has  the  Itabber  Bnnde  on  the 
Kollere,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  Injury  to  c|nthf4L 
A  fi  mTC  Uf I  HTrn  territory.  BetaU  price,  SSAM). 

HUlN  I  d  WHN  I  CU  Agents*  sample,  S3  JM).  Also  the  oel^ 
brated  KEYHTONB  WRINGRR.S  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  piloe. 
Circulars  free.  We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Addreea  EKLB  IVAHUEK  CO.«  Brie.  1^ 


A  CENTS  WANTED*^  QTOCK-nOCTOR 

rA  FOR  THE  PICTORIAL  COMPLETB  O  ■  .WSm. 


PlmFiracinff  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep.  Swine,  Poultry,  am)  By  Hon.  I.  Periam.  Editor  ••Prairie  Farmer**  ami 

Dr.  A-  H.  Bnker.  V.S.  Corrrs  f^very  su>)^t  pertaininir  to  stock  l>oth  in  Health  and  DiaejMC.  Two  charts  for  tilling 
a?«»s  of  and  Cattle  :  720  KnOTarinsf^  and  I4  CoU>red  Plates.  Farmer* clear  SlQw*  tnoctlie  XCT NOWl 

Exclusive  Territory.  For  Confidential  Terms.  Testimonials  U  11  ThaiMiieAa  ft  Oa  DmLa  8t.  Lonh^Mck 
and  **£xtracu  from  Agent#*  Keporta.**  etc.,  address  1.  U.  lOOnjiSOD  A  b0.»  rllDS.oreirew  Torlb 


MICHIGANSiL 


Find  the  hc*a  ■sarketo  In  the  world 
right  at  their  doors.  BlUaards  and 
tornadoes  do  not  devastate  their  crop# 

and  rain  tkeUr  bomca.  I  have 
for  dal..  Ea.y  paya.aU;  loag 
POC  tin. ;  low  rate  of  IntorMt, 

I  C9  O.  H.  BAaaxs.  linnUagi  Mlek 
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THE  FEEBLE  CHURCHES. 

By  the  Bev.  A.  Parke  Bnrgese,  D.D. 

Perusal  of  the  brisk  letter  of  my  friend  and 
co-presbyter,  Elder  L.  H.  Clark,  on  the  above 
subject,  led  me  to  take  up  a  volume  lately  re¬ 
ceived — the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of 
Synod;  my  first  discovery  being  that  it  is  a 
book  without  an  index,  or  even  catchwords 
from  page  to  page,  showing  where  the  subjects 
begin  and  end.  If  this  be  a  defect  in  the  Min¬ 
utes,  it  is  one  out  of  which  a  good  result  may 
come.  We  may  have  to  readfand  ponder  the 
whole  in  order  to  find  the  siiecial  object  of  our 
search. 

The  Synodical  Committee  on  the  Condition 
of  theChurches  and  Mission  Work  in  the  State, 
seem  to  have  comprehended  the  bearings  and 
complications  of  the  question,  and  they  adapt 
their  report  thereto.  Surveying  the  ground, 
the  Committee  seem  to  see  the  following  “  stub¬ 
born  facts  ”  obstructing  a  solution : 

1.  The  universal  drift  of  population  toward 
centres ;  the  manifold  greater  increase  of  vil¬ 
lage  and  city  than  of  rural  population— indeed 
the  actual  decline,  in  many  instances,  of  the 
latter. 

2.  The  constant  exodus  of  many  of  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  young  men  out  of  the 
Eastern  into  the  newly-forming  Western  com¬ 
munities. 

3.  The  prevalent  conviction  among  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  Presbyterial  Home  Mission  Commit¬ 
tees  that  money  sent  to  the  frontier  will  ulti¬ 
mately  yield  the  largest  results  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ. 

4.  The  delicate  contingencies  that  hedge  the 
way  of  the  Synodical  Committee’s  approach  to 
the  Presbyteries,  and  of  the  Presbyteries  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  individual  weaker  churches.  It 
will  be  seen,  from  the  close  of  the  Committee’s 
report,  that  though  the  Synod  of  1883  adopted 
a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  to  its  Com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Presbyteries,  only  fjco'out  of  the 
entire  twenty-seven  within  the  State  respond¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  little  practical  experience  in  Presby- 
teriai  Home  Mission  work  reveals  a  class  of 
discouragements  sure  to  be  met  in  any  effort 
to  aid  any  one  of  the  feeble  churches. 

The  weakest  churches  are  as  critical  as  the 
strongest  respecting  the  kind  of  preachers  and 
preaching  they  will  supi)ort.  Any  local  attri¬ 
tion  or  division  in  a  small  church  may  work 
disaster,  while  the  same  disturbance  in  a 
strong  church  would  scarcely  create  a  ripple. 
Our  weaker  churches  are  so  destitute  of  Pres' 
byterian  literature  that  they  lose  their  e.sprit 
de  corps,  and  become  easily  alienated.  In 
many  of  these  weaker  churches  there  are  men 
of  means  who  are  so  illiberal  in  their  financial 
treatment  of  the  Church,  as  to  become  abso¬ 
lute  stumbling-blocks.  And  in  some  instances 
the  churches  are  inei'itahly  weak;  conditions 
are  against  them ;  no  Synodical  or  Presbyte¬ 
rial  power  could  resurrect  them ;  in  occasional 
Instances  there  are  churches  that  ought  never 
to  have  been  planted ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
efforts  of  a  Presbyterial  Committee  would  be 
met  with  coldness,  and  obstructed  by  difficul¬ 
ties. 

Besides,  the  consent  and  co6i>eration  of 
Presbyteries  must  be  secured  before  the  Syn¬ 
odical  Committee  can  advance  with  its  ai>- 
pointed  task.  All  of  these  considerations  may 
help  to  explain  and  condone  any  apparent  Syn¬ 
odical  slowness  in  the  solution  of  a  many-sided 
problem. 

In  its  rei>ort,  the  Committee  of  Synod  says ; 
“At  all  hazards  our  feeble  churches  in  the  ru¬ 
ral  districts  must  be  maintained.”  This  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  loyal  and  orthodox. 

Further,  the  Committee  recommend  the  most 
thorough  Presbyterial  supervision;  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  manse-building  for  feeble  churches ; 
the  employment  of  Synodical  sui^erintendents, 
with  Presbyterial  co6i)eration,  to  encourage 
feeble  churches  and  assist  vacant  ones  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  work  and  procuring  pastors ;  and 
the  organization  of  new  churches  where  need¬ 
ed.  Synod  adopted  all  these  recommendations, 
committed  the  carrying  of  them  out  to  the 
Moderator,  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks,  and 
Treasurer,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  nine 
—five  ministers  and  four  elders:  Rev.  Drs. 
William  Irvin,  Erskine  N.  White,  L.  Merrill 
Miller,  E.  G.  Thurbur,  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup, 
and  Elders  Archibald  McClure,  Horace  B.  Sil- 
liman,  Hon.  James  H.  Loomis,  James  K.  Pen- 
field— to  “  preimre  a  plan  for  the  sustentation 
of  the  feebler  churches,”  and  report  to  next 
meeting  of  Synod. 

What  Synod  or  a  “Corliss  engine”  could 
have  done  more  than  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
And  it  is  to  bo  doubted  whether  our  Congrega¬ 
tional  brethren  have  done  more,  or  as  much. 

As  to  the  feeble  churches  in  Lyons  Presby¬ 
tery,  a  little  examination  will  reveal  difficul¬ 
ties  which  Synod  could  not  remove.  Synod 
cannot  make  a  weak  church  strong,  nor  can 
she  yoke  together  two  weak  churches  and 
make  them  pull.  Besides,  the  picture  is  not 
quite  as  sombre  as  brother  Clark  paints  it. 

Let  us  see :  Fairville  has  had  stated  supplies 
nearly  all  the  time  the  last  ten  years ;  Home 
Mission  aid  a  portion  of  the  time.  When  with¬ 
out  a  pastor,  neighboring  i>astors  have  turned 
in  and  helped.  The  undersigned  being  near¬ 
est,  lias  preached  there  many  times,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  the  present  supply,  F.  H. 
Hinman,  a  licentiate,  has  rejieatediy  given  the 
communion  there  and  received  members.  The 
church,  under  Mr.  Hinman’s  labors,  has  pros- 
l>ered.  It  has  a  manse  and  a  fund  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go 
to  the  support  of  the  Gosiiel,  and  it  earnestly 
desires  to  secure  a  good  pastor  when  Mr.  Hin¬ 
man  retires  from  the  field,  as  he  will  April  1st. 

Huron  is  a  strictly  rural  field,  with  many 
families,  a  good  Sunday-school,  plenty  of 
young  people,  a  commodious  manse,  surround¬ 
ed  by  intelligent  and  well-to-do  farmers,  able 
to  pay  from  ffiOO  to  $900.  When  the  right  man 
comes  and  goes  to  work,  he  will  have  a  good 
field,  good  supi>ort,  and  need  no  aid  from 
Synod.  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgeman  retired  from 
this  church,  leaving  it  in  good  condition. 

Junius  is  a  rural  parish,  good  church  build¬ 
ing  and  manse,  with  four  acres  of  land,  and 
has  not  been  much  without  a  pastor  in  a  dozen 
years.  It  has  been  served  by  such  men  as 
Young,  Cooi)er,  McKinney,  and  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  pastoral  labors  of  brother  Traver,  till 
lately  of  Rochester. 

Marion  is  a  Presby-gational  church,  with  the 
inflection  on  the  last  part  of  the  comimund. 
The  late  Dr.  Eaton  rendered  excellent  service 
here  several  years  before  his  death.  This 
church  is  not  entirely  loyal  to  Presbytery,  and 
is  afflicted  with  internal  discouragements  that 
Synod  could  by  no  means  remove.  This  church 
has  no  manse,  and  at  present  no  minister. 

Ontario  has  an  excellent  working  member¬ 
ship  ;  no  manse ;  but  is  supplied  very  ably  and 
satisfactorily  by  brother  W.  L.  Page  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  who  spends  considerable  time  in  pastoral 
visitations  and  general  Christian  labor. 

Rose  has  always  had  efficient  i>astoral  care, 
with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  i>eriod8  of 
delectable  candidating  of  several  months. 
Rev.  Messrs.  William  Young  and  E.  G.  Cheese- 
man  served  ably  here  a  number  of  years  each. 
There  is  a  good  manse,  though  now  rented,  the 
church  being  usefully  served  by  an  Auburn 
student,  Mr.  Tyndall.  It  is  a  healthful,  invit¬ 
ing  field,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  take  care  of  itself. 

Joy  has  a  manse.  Its  membership  is  sixty  to 


seventy.  When  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Trip  labored  in 
Sodus,  he  put  his  surplus  strength  into  this 
field,  and  built  it  up.  After  he  removed,  a  lo¬ 
cal  Methodist  preacher  was  called  in,  and  the 
lapse  of  three  or  four  years  sufficed  to  overcome 
denominational  affection,  and  now  there  seems 
to  be  very  little  fealty — little  preference  of  one 
fold  above  another.  Possibly  Synod  and  Pres¬ 
bytery  might  do  something  for  this  field,  but 
only  by  joining  it  with  Sodus  Centre,  three 
miles  distant— a  feeble  church  withja  house  of 
worship,  but  no  manse— and  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  either  of  the  two  would  con¬ 
sent  to  such  matchmaking,  or  submit  to  the 
nuptial  process.  If  they  would  so  submit,  there 
are  two  inviting  fields,  side  by  side,  two  good 
houses  of  worship,  one  good  parsonage,  some 
wealthy  farmers,  who  might  easily  prove  for 
themselves  that  it  is  “  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,”  and  if  minded  to  “do  their 
level  best,”  they  could  go  on  and  jointly  sup¬ 
port  a  good  minister,  and  be  the  happier  for  it. 

Savannah,  years  ago,  lost  her  opportunity  by 
becoming  indebted  to  her  pastor,  and  finally 
letting  him  take  the  manse  in  settlement.  In¬ 
ternal  difficulties  have  existed,  which  Presby¬ 
tery  has  tried  in  vain  to  heal.  There  is  a  good 
house  of  worship,  but  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Protestant 
Methodists.  The  membership  is  almost  whol¬ 
ly  frittered  away,  and  Savannah  is  little  better, 
and  in  some  respects  worse,  than  primitive 
home  missionary  ground.  It  is  to  be  feared 
the  Synod’s  loudest  trumpet  would  fail  to  res¬ 
urrect  this  church.  It  can  resurrect  itself  by 
the  aid  of  Presbytery,  if  it  will. 

Williamson,  now  supplied  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard,  has  not  failed,  in  a  dozen  years,  more  than 
a  few  months  to  have  a  pastor ;  and  it  has  an 
excellent  church  property,  including  a  manse 
built  but  four  years  ago. 

Of  the  three  others  (Sodus,  Red  Creek,  and 
East  Palmyra),  neither  of  them  would  consent 
to  become  deijendent  upon  or  be  controlled 
overmuch  by  either  Synod  or  Presbytery. 

Sodus,  with  the  wideawake  L.  H.  Clark  for 
one  of  its  elders,  will  not  be  likely  soon  to  thus 
need  the  “  benefit  of  clergy,”  though  just  now 
passing  through  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  pastoral 
interregnum.  East  Palmyra,  like  Sodus,  never 
settles  a  pastor,  but  usually  grapples  him  pretty 
firmly,  and  now  has  an  excellent  supply  in  the 
I>erson  of  Mr.  Cornell.  Red  Creek  has  been, 
without  interruption,  iinder  an  installed  pastor 
the  last  six  years — Rev.  Mr.  Draper,  on  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  field  last  Spring,  simply  leaving 
the  “gates  ajar”  for  Mr.  Lenhart  of  Auburn 
Seminary  to  step  in,  who  in  due  time  was  or¬ 
dained  and  installed,  and  is  doing  a  good  work. 

Newark,  Jan.  1,  IRW). 


AMONG  THE  LAKES. 

A  few  “  news  and  notes  ”  from  Central  New 
York  may  serve  to  show  our  works  and  labors 
of  love.  While  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to 
record  in  the  history  and  life  of  our  churches, 
several  report  some  awakening  and  special  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Moody’s  tour  through  the  State 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  our  churches. 
Pastors  have  been  encouraged,  and  lay-work¬ 
ers  interested,  the  result  being,  in  some  places, 
special  meetings  and  extra  efforts  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men.  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  well 
known  for  his  successful  labors  in  Penn  Yan, 
Palmyra,  and  other  towns,  has  just  closed  a 
six  weeks’  series  of  meetings  in  Geneva.  In 
these  both  of  our  churches  and  the  Baptist  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  have  heartily  united. 
The  result  has  been  the  awakening  of  all  the 
churches,  and  the  conversion  of  some  three 
hundred  persons.  Mr.  Davidson  has  won  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  his  plain,  practical  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christ  has  been  greatly  blessed  to  all 
who  heard  him.  The  churches  will  doubtless 
add  many  to  their  numbers  as  a  result  of  these 
meetings.  Almost  the  entire  Sunday-school  of 
the  First  Church  have  professed  conversion, 
and  a  good  proportion  of  young  business  men, 
and  some  advanced  in  life,  have  also  been 
reached.  Mr.  Davidson  has  now  gone  to 
Ithaca,  where  he  begins  this  week  a  series  of 
similar  meetings. 

At  Auburn  the  Willard  Chapel,  our  Fifth 
Church,  is  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  its 
founders,  and  proving  itself  a  blessing  to  that 
part,  of  the  city.  The  pulpit  is  supplied  on 
Sunday  afternoons  by  the  pastors  of  the  city 
and  the  professors  of  the  seminary.  A  student 
has  charge  of  the  weekly  prayer-meetings ;  and 
special  services  have  now  begun  with  a  good 
prospect  of  a  large  ingathering.  The  First 
Church  have  lately  engaged  one  of  the  semi¬ 
nary  students  to  do  missionary  work  in  the 
city,  and  he  has  done  good  work  in  looking  up 
those  who  do  not  attend  church  or  Sunday- 
school.  Calvary  Church  mourns  the  loss  of 
its  faithful  and  successful  pastor.  Rev.  George 
B.  Stewart.  His  place  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
to  fill.  Pastor  Hemenway  of  the  Central 
Church  has  issued  a  New  Year’s  letter  to  his 
people,  made  up  entirely  from  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  appropriately  arranged.  It  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed  that  he  will  not  meet  with  the  experience  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  when  Governor  of  Ohio 
issued  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation  construct¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  manner  of  Scripture  passages. 
One  of  the  opiX)sition  papers  at  once  charged 
the  Governor  with  plagiarism,  the  editor  af¬ 
firming  that  though  he  could  not  give  the 
author,  he  was  sure  he  had  seen  every  word  of 
the  proclamation  in  print  before.  The  best 
part  of  the  joke,  however,  was  when  the  Re¬ 
publican  organ  came  to  the  defence  of  the 
Governor,  with  the  assertion  that  the  procla¬ 
mation  was  entirely  original,  and  the  work  of 
the  Governor  alone ! 

In  some  of  our  country  churches  special  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  held,  and  much  interest  mani¬ 
fested.  At  Cato,  in  the  church  lately  received 
by  Presbytery  from  the  Reformed  body,  a  re¬ 
vival  is  in  progress,  which  promises  grand  re¬ 
sults.  At  Union  Springs  pastor  Serria  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  special  effort  with  the  other  pastors 
of  the  village.  At  King’s  Ferry  speciai  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  held  for  three  weeks.  The 
pastor  has  been  assisted  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
Duncan  I.  Jerome,  late  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
who  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  experienced 
Christian  worker  and  an  earnest  preacher. 
At  the  January  communion  fourteen  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession  of  faith,  and  two  by  letter, 
some  of  those  added  being  part  of  the  fruits  of 
the  revival,  while  others  will  present  them, 
selves  on  the  next  occasion.  At  Genoa  pastor 
Wright’s  jjeople  have  greatly  beautified  and 
improved  their  house  of  worship. 

The  Auburn  churches  will  observe  the  Week 
of  Prayer  by  union  services,  as  is  customary, 
but  with  a  programme  of  their  own  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  the  Ministers’  Meeting  the  opinion 
was  freely  expressed,  that  the  Week  of  Prayer 
as  usually  observed  had  not  been  a  benefit  to 
the  churches.  The  programme  published  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  criticized  as  be¬ 
ing  too  diffuse,  and  not  bearing  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  needs  of  the  churches  and  people.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  following  list  of  topics  was  adopt¬ 
ed  for  the  union  meetings:  Our  Need  of  Re¬ 
vival,  and  Dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit; 
Self-examination  and  Penitence ;  The  Value  of 
Souls,  and  Duty  of  Personal  Labor  for  their 
Salvation ;  The  Elements  of  Spiritual  Prosper¬ 
ity;  Renewed  Consecration;  Our  Young  Peo¬ 
ple.  Meetings  will  probably  be  continued  be¬ 
yond  the  week,  and  a  special  effort  made  to 
reach  the  unevangelized  masses  in  the  city. 

Cayco-v. 


“THESE  A1.L.  DIED  IN  FAITH.” 

Mrs.  J.  R.  W.  Crane  of  Gouverneur,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  enclosing  her  subscription  for 
the  year,  gives  this  remarkable  record  of  the 
time  The  Evangelist  has  been  in  their  family : 

“  My  father,  H.  D.  Smith  of  this  town,  took 
The  Evangelist  from  its  first  number  to  his 
death  (1864).  My  mother  continued  it  to  her 
death  (Dec.  10, 1884).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rob¬ 
inson  did  likewise  (Mr.  Robinson  died  in  1864 ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robinson  died  in  November, 
1884).  M.  H.  Thrall  received  it  with  my  pa¬ 
rents  for  forty  years  and  more  (he  also  died 
Sept.  19,  1884).  ‘  These  all  died  in  the  faith,’ 
having  from  youth  to  age  ‘  proved  their  faith 
by  their  works.’  ” 


PBRSONAI.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  total  vote  of  Nevada  this  year  for  President, 
was  12,797  as  compared  with  21,660  in  1880. 

Thomas  Van  Valin,  aged  104  years,  11  months, 
and  13  days,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  25th.  He  was  a 
pensioner  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  lived  in  Syr¬ 
acuse,  N.  y.,  fifty-two  years. 

An  Indian  found  a  pearl  at  Mulleje,  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  disposed  of  it  for  $90.  It  was  recently 
shipped  from  Guaymas,  Mexico,  to  London,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  weight 
is  ninety-three  carats,  and  its  value  $17,000. 

Boston  congratulates  itself  on  the  fact  that  the 
total  duties  at  its  Custom  House  for  the  twelve 
months  just  closed  was  a  little  over  $20,000,000, 
against  $22,730,657  for  1883,  or  a  decrease  of  only 
a  little  over  $2,250,000.  The  Importation  of  foreign 
merchandise  was  less,  while  the  exports  of  surplus 
produce  kept  up  to  an  encouraging  point. 

The  question  of  Sabbath  observance  in  our  coun¬ 
try  is  one  of  serious  import  to  our  national  life. 
The  Courrier  de  I’Art  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
theatres  are  open  on  Sunday  in  San  Francisco,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago,  the 
last  city  alone  having  not  less  than  eleven  places 
of  amusement  open  on  that  day ! 

Within  two  years  the  shoe  industry  is  reported 
to  have  taken  a  rapid  and  remarkable  development 
in  New  Hampshire.  Ten  factories  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  and  over  $1,000,000  invested.  Several  of 
these  firms  have  migrated  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  trades-union  complica¬ 
tions. 

A  30,000-barrel  oil  tank  at  West  Junction,  N.  Y., 
exploded  on  Friday  morning,  the  26th  ult.,  and  the 
fluid  taking  fire,  the  flames  were  soon  communicat¬ 
ed  to  another  tank  of  equal  capacity.  The  concus¬ 
sion  shook  dwellings,  causing  the  breaking  of 
household  articles.  Several  persons  were  slightly 
injured.  The  loss,  it  is  stated,  will  exceed  $100,000. 

The  catalogue  of  Princeton  College  shows  in  the 
Academic  Department  7  fellows,  66  post-graduates, 
368  academicians,  divided  as  follows:  98  seniors, 
100  juniors,  64  sophomores,  and  99  freshmen,  with 
7  special  stu<lenta.  And  in  the  Scientific  School  81, 
divided  into  10  seniors,  20  juniors,  20  sophomores, 
26  freshmen,  and  5  specials.  These  give  a  total  of 
52:1. 

Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Rod  House  Observatory, 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  secured  a  good  observation  of 
Encke's  comet  on  the  night  of  Jan.  4.  It  is  very 
faint  and  slightly  elongated,  with  a  small  central 
condensation.  The  comet  is  now  in  the  head  of 
the  We.stern  Fish,  just  above  the  star  Beta,  and  is 
moving  verj*  slowly  eastward.  It  is  slowly  grow¬ 
ing  brighter,  and  will  become  visible  through  small 
telescopes. 

George  Vernon  of  Boidentown,  N.  J.,  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  oldest  railroad  engineer  in  the  world.  In 
1831  ho  ran  an  engine  on  the  Newcastle  road,  a  lino 
about  sixteen  miles  in  length.  HhTa^i^^^ks  only 
a  few  months  of  seventy-eight  years.  He  has  car¬ 
ried  Presidents,  Cabinet  officers,  statesmen,  gener¬ 
als,  and  the  great  men  of  other  countries ;  ho  has 
drawn  millions  of  passengers,  and  journeyed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  yet  he  never  had 
an  accident,  there  never  was  a  person  killed  on  his 
train,  and  he  never  received  a  siTatch  himself. 

A  new  test  comes  before  the  courts  in  the  case 
of  Jacob  Greener  of  Elmira,  who  claims  that  he 
holds  a  patent  for  the  mechanism  known  as  the 
“soft  pedal  ”  in  pianofortes,  and  has  notified  alt 
piano  manufacturers  that  he  will  hold  them  re¬ 
sponsible  for  infringement.  He  has  brought  suit 
against  Chickering  &  Sons  of  Boston.  The  matter 
affects  very  large  interests,  and  Mr.  Greener  is  vir¬ 
tually  claiming  a  royalty  on  every  Instrument 
made.  Messrs.  Evarts,  Choate,  and  Beaman  have 
been  retained  by  the  Chickerings  to  contest  the 
case. 

A  story  of  heroism  at  sea  is  reported  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  At  the  risk  of  what  appeared  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  death,  Capt.  Edward  Rice  of  the  schooner  J. 
A.  Griffin,  was  rescued  by  his  son,  who  plunged 
overboard  after  him.  Capt.  Rice  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  his  rescue  :  “  When  our  vessel  was  a 
little  south  of  Henlopen  it  was  struck  by  a  terrific 
storm,  during  which  I  was  knocked  overboard.  I 
sank  into  the  sea  thinking  that  my  last  hour  had 
come,  and  I  gave  up  all  hope.  Those  of  the  crew 
who  could  see  the  accident  were  horrified.  With¬ 
out  a  moment's  hesitation,  my  son,  fastening  a 
rope  to  the  Liflfrail,  jumped  overboard  with  the 
coil  in  his  hand.  I  was  just  aft  of  the  ship,  rising 
from  my  first  sinking.  He  swam  out  to  mo,  though 
how  he  buffeted  those  waves  in  that  cold  water  God 
only  knows.  A  monient  later  he  had  me  in  his 
grip,  and  with  a  power  that  was  almost  superhu¬ 
man,  kept  himself  afloat  while  he  passed  the  rope 
around  my  waist.  Then  catching  the  rope  himself 
and  holding  me  up,  for  I  was  helpless,  he  signalled 
the  crew  to  draw  us  in.  They  got  us  alongside, 
and  we  were  .safe.  I  was  pulled  up  first,  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  my  son  was  then  hauled  up.  My 
boy  is  only  twenty-one  years  old.’’ 

OL'R  COLORED  POPCLATION. 

A  report  comes  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  that  the 
manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
has  discharged  the  entire  force  of  white  me3.senger 
boys,  and  substituted  negroes,  claiming  they  are 
more  reliable  and  will  obey  instructions.  This  is 
a  new  departure.  It  opens  the  way  for  these  boys 
to  become  usefal,  and  doubtless  some  of  them  will 
become  skillful  aperators.  Success  to  the  “new 
departure"  in  the  color  line,  putting  the  boys  where 
they  will  do  most  good.  .  .  That  the  colored  people 
of  Ohio  are  moving  for  themselves  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  Gov.  Hoadly  has  been  called  upon  by  a 
committee  of  colored  citizens,  who  asked  him  to 
recommend  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  the 
repeal  of  the  statute  which  provides  that  Boards  of 
Education  shall  have  the  jiower  to  create  separate 
school  districts  and  erect  separate  schoolhouses 
for  colored  children.  Gov.  Hoadly  believes  their 
claim  is  just,  and  will  do  as  they  wish.  .  .  Dr.  A.  D. 
Mayo  of  Boston,  who  is  devoting  much  time  to  the 
course  of  education  in  the  South,  expre.sses  the 
opinion  that  the  education  of  colored  youth  has 
been  much  advanced,  and  that  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States  laws  have  been  enacted  favoraV)le 
to  colored  education,  but  that  the  misfortune  is  that 
thelawsare  virtually  inoperative  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  funds.  He  says  that  the  Blair  Education¬ 
al  Bill  is  very  popular  in  the  South,  that  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  and  that  those 
members  who  have  opposed  it  in  Congress,  have 
been  forced  to  agree  to  support  it.  In  many  of  the 
States  of  the  South,  the  Blair  Bill  would  enable  the 
State  and  County  boards  to  double  their  work. 

correspondent  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  says  of  the  late  Bishop  Dickerson :  “He 
was  a  black  man,  only  forty  years  of  age,  but  had 
attained  an  eminence  in  the  Church  reached  by  few 
white  men  of  his  age.  He  received  an  education 
at  Lincoln  University,  Oxford,  Pa.,  whence  he  wa.s 
graduated  in  1870.  In  1880,  at  the  Conference  in 
St.  Louis,  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the  African 
Methodist  Church  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years. 


and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  youngest  bishop  ever 
ordained  in  thatdenomination.  In  the  same  year  he 
attended  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  London,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members.  He  preached 
in  several  cities  in  England  to  vast  audiences,  and 
his  sermons  attracted  universal  attention.  Bish¬ 
op  Dickerson  was  noted  for  the  depth  of  his  thought, 
for  the  power  of  his  utterances,  and  for  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Church.  All  with  whom  ho  came  in 
contact  were  impressed  with  his  literary  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  none  who  heard  him  could  doubt  his 
matchless  eloquence.  His  Church  did  not  have 
his  equal  in  pulpit  oraitorj-.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  the  presiding  bishop  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  and  Marjdand.  He  moved  to  Colum¬ 
bia,  in  1878,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Allen  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  flourishing  institution  of  learning  here 
for  colored  youths.” 

THE  NEW  ORLEA.NS  EXPOSITION. 

The  report  up  to  Jan.  5th,  is  that  the  Exposition 
is  running  behind.  While  the  running  expenses 
have  not  been  less  than  $5,000  a  day,  the  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  have  not  reached  $4,000.  It  has  rained  more 
than  half  the  time  since  the  opening,  and  the  four 
days  of  the  car  drivers’  strike  cost  the  Exposition 
the  attendance  of  many  thousands  of  visitors. 
Carrier’s  Cincinnati  Band,  engaged  for  the  scjason 
for  $50,000,  is  said  to  be  packing  up  ready  to  go 
away,  no  funds  for  its  payment  being  in  sight. 
The  mistake  of  opening  the  Exposition  a  month  too 
soon  is  now  apparent,  while  the  bad  management 
of  its  details  has  become  manifest  to  the  army  of 
exhibitors.  It  is  said  800  carloads  of  exhibits  are 
now  behind,  the  owners  not  knowing  where  to  look 
for  them — another  case  of  l»ad  management.  It  is 
said  the  Board  of  Managers  has  succecdeil  in  the 
past  two  days  in  raising  $90,000,  which  will  satisfy 
the  immediate  demands  of  employes,  and  relieve 
the  concern  of  some  immediate  pressure.  Sunday, 
Jan.  4th,  being  a  twenty-five  cent  day,  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  wa.s  well  attended.  Sundays  (says  this  dis¬ 
patch)  “are  becoming  the  popular  days  for  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  who  have  not  the  week  day 
leisure,  and  although  a  few  exhibits  are  covered 
with  tarpaulins,  and  the  machinery  is  not  allowed 
to  work,  there  are  attractions  sufficient  to  make 
the  visit  a  profitable  one.”  A  doubt  is  exprassed 
as  to  whether  the  Great  Eastern  will  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  in  New  Orleans  waters.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  are  wanted  to  insure  this,  and  the  sum  is 
not  forthcoming  as  yet. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

An  incident  peculiar  to  the  peculiar  government 
of  New  York  city,  was  this :  that  in  twelve  hours,  a 
part  of  New  Y' ear’s  day,  there  were  four  Mayors 
claiming  the  authority  of  that  office. 

The  celebration  of  New  Y’ ear’s  eve  was  obsei^’ed 
as  usual  on  Wednesday  at  the  different  Exchanges, 
little  business  being  transacted,  as  fun  was  the 
main  object  of  the  members.  A  regular  programme 
was  arranged  on  the  Produce  Exchange,  of  music, 
races,  etc.,  enjoyed  by  fully  3,000  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men. 

According  to  a  circular  of  the  Mercantile  Agency, 
the  number  of  failures  in  the  United  States  during 
1884  was  10,968,  the  liabilities  amounting  to  $226,- 
3i3,427. 

The  gre.at  interests  of  that  great  corporation,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  are  now  employing  93,000 
men,  so  says  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  New  Y’ork  is  inves¬ 
tigating  (certain  complaints  made  by  parents,  that 
their  children  came  home  i)artly  drunk.  This 
.startling  condition  of  affairs  has  been  traced  to 
rock-and-ryc  drops  and  “  chocolate  bombs.”  It  is 
said  that  three  of  the  latter  contain  enough  lifjuor 
to  make  a  man  drunk,  while  the  rock-and-rye  drops 
are  composed  of  fusil  oil  and  alcohol. 

Mayor  Low,  in  his  Message  to  the  t'ornmon 
Council  of  Brooklyn,  halls  the  near  completion  of 
a  largo  part  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad  as 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Brooklyn’s  rapid  tran¬ 
sit  troubles.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  praise  of 
the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service  system,  which 
cost  the  city  only  $1400  for  the  year. 

COLD  WE.ATIIER  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  New  Year’s  reports  from  the  stock  ranges 
of  Montana  are  of  a  discouraging  character ;  from 
Madi.son  county  that  the  snow  is  over  two  feet  deep 
on  the  level,  and  that  cattle  are  actually  starving  to 
death;  from  the  Judith  and  Y’dlowstone  country, 
that  the  snow  has  fallen  to  a  great  depth,  and  the 
absence  of  wind  to  carry  it  away  makes  it  next  to 
impossible  for  cattle  to  get  at  the  grass.  Cattle 
driven  from  the  South  are  far  worse  than  native 
stock,  and  many  fine  herds  will  be  completely  an¬ 
nihilated  if  the  cold  snap  is  repeated.  The  winds 
have  abated  in  the  blockaded  mountain  rr'gions  of 
Colorado,  and  snowplows  and  shovellers  are  busy. 
Ylarshall  Pass  remains  open,  and  Utah  passenger 
trains  are  passing  the  range  without  detention. 
The  South  Park  road  is  open  to  Leadville,  and  all 
except  the  Blue  River  branch  from  that  point  are 
being  operated.  The  line  to  Silvorton  is  clo.sed 
above  Durango,  and  at  the  latter  point  three  feet 
of  snow  is  on  the  ground,  with  the  mercury  below 
zero.  The  first  two  days  of  1885  wore  the  cohhist 
of  the  present  Winter,  and  one  of  the  coldest  peri¬ 
ods  on  record  in  St.  Paul.  The  thermometer  in 
the  Signal  Office  registered  36®  below,  while  others 
showed  a  temperature  of  50°  below.  The  common 
class  of  thermometers  retire  entirely  from  busi¬ 
ness.  The  following  are  sample  reports,  and  all 
indicate  temperature  below  zero:  Stillwater,  50®, 
colde.st  ever  known;  La  Cro.sse,  23°;  Bismarck, 
45°;  Minnedosa,  50°,  wind  blowing  forty  miles  an 
hour;  Winnipeg,  55°,  atni  a  regular  blizzard  pre¬ 
vailing  ;  St.  Vincent,  40° ;  Moorhead,  48° ;  Helena, 
15°;  Huron,  44°;  and  Duluth,  40°. 

A  CONTRAST  TO  THE  NORTHERN  COLD. 

While  the  telegraphic  reports  from  Montana  and 
other  portions  of  the  Northwest  speak  of  the  bitter 
cold,  a  letter  just  received  from  an  old  friend,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Saxton  of  .Ynaheim,  in  Southeni  California, 
says  :  “  Everything  in  the  way  of  ro.ses  and  flowers 
is  blooming  around  us — quite  in  contrast  with  the 
telegraphic  reports  of  Eastern  temperature,  and 
visitors  were  eating  gra[)cs  and  pomegranates  from 
my  vines  and  trees  to-day ;  while  apples  are  almost 
breaking  the  branches  as  they  hang  in  heavy  clus¬ 
ters  on  the  trees,  and  yet  there  is  nobody  here  poor 
enough  to  come  and  carry  them  away  as  a  gift. 
How  it  would  rejoice  one's  heart  to  see  a  score  of 
New  Y’ork  gamins  come  and  take  them  in  hand  !  ” 

A  HEAVY  RAIN  FALL  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

The  rainfall  in  Arkaasas  continued  through 
Christmas  week.  Telegrams  from  all  tpiarters  of 
the  State  record  continuous  rain.  The  Arkansas 
river  at  Little  Rock  had  risen  on  Dec.  31st  four 
feet  in  the  preceding  eighteen  hours,  when  it  was 
one  foot  ten  inches  below  the  danger  line,  and  still 
rising.  All  the  other  rivers,  north,  south,  and 
east,  continued  to  rise,  and  additional  damage  to 
fences,  houses,  and  stock  are  reported,  but  the  ex¬ 
tent  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  miles  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  land  along  the  rivers  are  flooded.  The  total 
rainfall  here  for  December  has  been  over  sixteen 
inches,  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  past  ninety  hours. 
.\t  some  points  the  Ouachita  river  spreads  through 
the  bottom  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Three  miles 
north  of  .Yrkadelphia  there  is  a  break  over  two 
hundred  feet  long,  through  which  the  water  rushes 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  while  there 
is  another  break,  believed  to  be  worse,  reported 
half  a  mile  further  north. 

Terrific  rain-storms  have  deluged  Texas  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  doing  great  damage  to  railway  and  other 
property.  Trains  have  been  delayed  and  country 
roads  rendered  impassable  owing  to  bridge  wash¬ 
outs.  Ylissouri  also  has  suffered  great  damages  to 
farms,  bridges,  and  railroad  property,  from  sudden 
and  severe  rainfalls. 

On  account  of  the  intense  cold  weather  of  Christ¬ 
mas  night  and  the  day  following,  the  fruit-growers 
of  Ylichigan  are  bemoaning  the  prospect  of  a  com- 
plete  failure  of  their  usual  crops  next  season. 


SPAI.VS  TERRIBLE  HOLIDAY  AVEEK. 

Spain  has  been  visited  by  a  succession  of  earth¬ 
quake  shocks,  that  have  rendered  the  usually  gay 
holiday  week  a  time  of  the  utmost  alarm  and  terror. 
The  whole  southern  portion  of  the  country  has 
been  involved,  and  so  rapidly  have  the  sickening  and 
devastating  perturbations  followed  each  other,  that 
the  inhabitants  have  had  no  time  to  recover  from 
their  fright,  and  little  opportunity  to  search,  at 
least  with  any  method  and  composure,  for  the  re¬ 
mains  of  their  friends  and  relatives  involved  in  the 
sudden  ruin  of  their  dwellings  or  other  property. 
Whole  villages  have  been  reduced  to  rubbish.  The 
following  consecutive  account  of  this  awful  visita¬ 
tion  is  clipped  from  The  Sun : 

Beginning  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  earthquakes 
have  chasen  each  other  up  and  down  the  length  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  spreading  death  and 
terror  on  either  hand,  over  the  most  romantic, 
picturesque,  and  historically  interesting  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  famous  old  city  of  Granada  has 
been  shaken  again  and  again  during  the  last  week, 
and  even  yet  the  quaking  of  the  earth  continues. 
Malaga,  Alhama,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Jaen,  are 
among  the  well  known  cities  that  have  suffered 
more  or  loss  severely  from  the  repeated  shocks. 
All  through  Andalusia  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  panic,  many  of  those  who  survived  the 
earlier  shocks,  and  whose  houses  have  not  been 
destroyed,  not  daring  to  enter  them  lest  they  bo 
shaken  down  upon  their  heads.  Every  fresh  des¬ 
patch  adds  more  painful  details  to  the  picture  of 
devastation.  'The  number  of  persons  killed  is  not 
known.  According  to  the  latest  despatches  it 
cannot  fall  short  of  2,000,  but  the  record  is  by  no 
means  complete.  In  many  instances,  while  the 
survivoi’s  were  trying  to  dig  the  dead  and  wounded 
out  of  the  ruins,  fresh  shocks  tumbled  down  more 
houses  and  increased  the  destruction  of  life.  Some 
towns,  among  which  is  Alhama,  have  been  almost 
wholly  destroyed,  and  only  the  most  uncertain  re¬ 
ports  as  to  the  loss  of  life  can  be  obtained.  The 
survivors  are  camping  in  public  squares  and  the 
open  country,  and  have  not  themselves  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  number  who  have  perished. 

At  Autiquera  five  successive  shocks  were  felt  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  every  one  of  the  seven  churches 
in  the  town  was  overthrown.  Houses  rocked  and 
crumbled  in  every  direction.  Chimneys  toppled, 
walls  cracSicd,  loosened  floors  fell  crashing,  and 
peo|)le  ran  stumbling  and  screaming  through  the 
streets,  seeking  safety  in  the  broad  plazas,  where 
they  were  out  of  tlie  reach  of  the  falling  buildings. 
Hundreds  knelt  together  on  the  pavement  in  the 
squares,  imploring  deliverance  from  heaven. 

In  Periana  75t)  houses  were  shaken  down.  So 
grc'at  was  the  force  of  the  shock  that  the  earth  cov¬ 
ering  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  town  was 
loosened,  and  went  thundering  down  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche,  overwhelming  many  houses,  and  burying 
forty-eight  persons,  of  whom  eighteen  were  dug 
out  alive. 

At  Nerja  a  terrific  hurricane  followed  the  first 
shocks  of  the  eartlKiuake,  and  many  house.s  whose 
walls  had  been  weakened  by  the  shaking,  were 
blown  down  by  the  wind.  Tlie  inliabitants  fled 
from  the  town,  even  the  sick  in  hospitals  hurrying 
from  their  beds,  and  running  witli  the  otliens  for 
places  of  safety. 

At  Y’elez  Ylalaga,  the  first  shocks  were  followed 
on  Decemtier  31)  by  a  still  more  violent  earthquake, 
which  utterly  destroyed  a  largo  number  of  houses, 
and  drove  all  tlie  inlialutants  from  the  town.  At 
the  same  time  .\lliama,  Periana,  and  other  places, 
which  had  previously  suffered  severelj’,  were  again 
shaken,  and  further  loss  of  life  was  cau.st'd. 

In  Granada  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  was  se¬ 
riously  damaged,  and  th(*  museum,  the  ITniversity, 
and  several  Government  Imildings  were  injured. 

The  sufferings  of  the  sun  ivors,  who  are  encamped 
in  wagons,  tents,  and  open  fields,  and  many  of 
whom  art'  wouniled,  are  very  .severe.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  tlie  ruined  town  of  AUmneulas  on  New 
Year's  Day  is  described  as  appalling.  Half  of  the 
buihlings  had  been  overthrown,  intduding  the  con¬ 
vent,  ctiurches,  and  tlie  Town  Hall.  The  Mayor 
was  among  the  killed,  and  his  wife  remained  bur¬ 
ied  waist  deep  in  the  ruins  for  eighteen  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  rescuers  reached  tier.  Many  pt'rsons  were 
rescued  alive  after  having  been  covered  by  the 
debris  of  fallen  houses  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  Some  were  half-crazed  when  taken  out. 
Cries  and  moans  were  heard  in  the  ruins  for  a 
whole  day,  from  persons  who  could  not  be  reached. 
The  survivors  encampt'd  outsiile  tlie  ruined  town, 
women  and  children  remaining  day  and  night  hud¬ 
dled  together  in  cart-s  and  wtigons,  shivering  from 
exposure,  and  half-famished  for  lack  of  foot!. 

A  singular  feature  of  the  earthquakes  was  the 
fact  that  in  places  only  a  short  distance  apart, 
some  experienced  three,  and  others  seventeen 
shocks.  After  the  first  shock  there  were  flashes  of 
lightning  from  a  clear  sky.  All  the  shocks  ran 
from  south  to  north.  Several  of  the  shocks  had  a 
rotary  movement.  While  the  centre  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  has  remained  in  the  south  of  Spain,  earth¬ 
quake  shocks  were  felt  on  Monday  last  in  Corinthia, 
where  many  buildings  were  damaged,  and  in  Wales, 
where  also  a  number  of  houses  were  injured. 

The  Sjianish  Government  is  taking  steps  to  re¬ 
lievo  the  sufferers.  It  is  reported  that  King  Al¬ 
fonso  will  personally  visit  the  devastated  districts, 
and  a  royal  decree  has  boon  issued,  ordering  that 
a  national  subscription  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  Public  officials  will  contribute  one  day’s 
|>ay  each.  By  this  means  alone  it  is  expected  that 
$200,000  will  be  raised.  The  Spatiish  Ambassadors, 
Ministers  and  Consuls  in  all  countries  will  also 
open  subscriptions. 

The  Government  will  ask  the  Cortes  to  vote  a 
credit  of  $25,000  to  add  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers.  January  2d  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  unanimously  adopted  a  motion  declaring  that 
they  had  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  calamity  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  that  they  would  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  Government  in  all  measures  that 
might  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted.  Fur¬ 
ther  shocks  were  experienced  at  Nerja  on  Friday, 
and  stili  lat(>r. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  Queen  has  appointed  the  Counte.ss  of  Duffer- 
in  to  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  India. 

Lord  Dufferin,  the  new  Governor-Gimeral  of  In¬ 
dia,  was  enthusiastie-ally  received  on  his  arrival  at 
Calcutta. 

The  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Cambridge,  is 
Mr.  Alfred  Marshall  M.A.,  Leidurer  on  Political 
Economy,  Balliol  Colh'ge,  Oxford. 

Lady  Burdett  Coutts  presented,  a  few  evenings 
since,  the  prizes  to  the  successful  pupils  in  the  ed¬ 
ucational  competitions  of  St.  Stephen’s  Institute, 
Westminster — an  institution  founded  and  mainly 
supporteil  by  her,  aside  from  the  income  from  the 
fees  paid  by  students. 

On  Dec.  4th,  Sir  Robert  John  Milliken  Napier 
died  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  born  Nov.  7,  1818, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Nai»ier,  Bart.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  was  chief  of  the  ancient  family  of  Napier,  and 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Napier  of  Merchi.stown, 
the  inventor  of  logarithms.  Ho  leaves  with  other 
issue,  a  son  and  heir,  now  Sir  Archibald  Lennox 
Napier,  Bart.,  born  1855. 

How  few  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  failure 
of  bodily  power.  To  grow  old  gracefully  is  an  art. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  last  speech  from  the  throne,  at 
the  recent  opening  of  the  Reich.stag,  was  printed  in 
especially  large  type  instead  of  being  written  as 
heretofore.  The  venerable  monarch  cannot  read 
writing  easily  without  spectacles,  and  on  State  oc¬ 
casions  wishes  to  maintain  his  vigorous  manhood. 

The  French  Senate  has  adopted  the  clause  of  the 
budget  establishing  the  principle  of  the  taxation  of 
religious  bodies. 

There  has  been  a  celebration  at  Copenhagen  of 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lud¬ 
wig  Holberg,  the  great  national  poet,  dramatist, 
historian  and  philosopher,  the  founder  of  modem 
Danish  literature.  He  was  born  Dec.  3,  1684,  vis¬ 
ited  England  and  spent  two  years  at  Oxford,  and 
resided  most  of  his  life  in  Copenhagen  as  Profe.s8- 
or  of  History  and  Metaphysics.  He  died  in  17.54, 
leaving  his  property  to  endow  Soro  College.  The 
Commemorative  Fe.stlval  occupied  three  days,  the 
King  and  Royal  family  of  Denmark  being  present. 

It  is  repeated  at  Paris,  that  after  the  defeat  of 
the  6,000  Chine.se  near  Chu  by  Gen.  Negrier,  12,000 
Chinese  returned  and  resumed  hostilities.  Gen. 
Negrier  attacked  them,  penetrated  their  positions, 
defended  by  forts  and  tiers  of  batteries,  and  re¬ 
pulsed  and  routed  the  Chinese,  who  after  an  active 
resistance  had  abandoned  their  po.sitions.  The 
Chine.se  lost  600  killtKl  and  large  numbers  of  wound¬ 
ed.  The  French  captured  two  batteries  of  Krupp 
guns,  a  large  number  of  rifles,  a  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition  and  provisions,  and  some  Chinese  standards 
and  convoys.  The  French  losses  in  Imth  battles 
were  three  offices  wounded,  and  nineteen  men  kill¬ 
ed  and  sixty-five  wounded.  The  recent  victory  of 
Gen.  Negrier  near  Chu  may  be  the  prelude  to  offen¬ 
sive  action.  Gen.  Briere  de  I’lsle  has  resolved  to  oc¬ 


cupy  Lang-Sou  without  awaiting  reinforcameat. 
The  operations  in  Tonquin  will  henceforth  be  di¬ 
rected  by  Gen.  Lewal,  the  Minister  of  War,  Admi¬ 
ral  Peyron,  Minister  of  Marine,  acting  in  concert. 

Gen.  Lewal  has  in  the  recent  military  manoeuvres 
displayed  combined  theory  and  practice.  The 
French  and  other  officers  were  struck  with  the  en¬ 
ergy  and  precision  of  his  movements.*  He  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Gen.  Warnet,  who  is  considered  a  good 
strategist,  to  the  head  of  his  general  staff. 

Terrible  havoc,  both  to  life  and  property,  has 
been  reported  from  the  recent  typhoon  In  Japan, 
and  especially  on  the  west  coast.  At  a  place  called 
Kurashiki  503  houses  were  destroyed  and  1,800 
persons  killed.  At  Tamashima  the  sea  walls  were 
carried  away,  100  lives  lost,  and  430  houses  blown 
down;  while  at  Imabari,  Matsuyama,  and  lyo,  151 
houses  wore  wrecked,  112  junks  sunk,  and  170  per¬ 
sons  drowned. 

Recent  floods  in  India  (according  to  advices  to 
Jan.  5)  have  destroyed  hundreds  of  houses.  At 
Madras,  by  the  overflow  of  the  Red  Hill  Lakes, 
fifty-three  persons  were  drowned. 

The  list  of  disasters  by  fire  and  flood,  by  cold, 
and  the  fiendish  attempts  of  dynamiters,  seems 
daily  to  Increase.  Another  attempt  at  an  explosion 
occurred  on  Friday  (the  2d)  in  London,  at  the 
Gower-street  station  of  the  underground  railway. 
The  explosive  substance  is  supposed  to  have  been 
contained  in  a  glass  bomb.  Little  harm  was  done. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate^ 

In  Debllitjr* 

Dr.  W.  H.  Holcombe,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says: 

I  found  it  an  admirable  remedy  for  debilitated 
state  of  the  system,  produced  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  nervous  energies.” 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  Is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beet  containing  its  entire  nutritious  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  ali  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York.  _ 


New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  5,  1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $924,150  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $40,020,625  against  $3,211,950  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $4,637,925  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1882.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$2,013,500;  the  specie  is  down  $302,700;  the  legal 
tenders  are  up  $764,600 ;  the  deposile  other  than 
United  States  are  increased  $5,544,200,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  Is  decreased  $219,800. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  lor 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1884. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

American  Express  . . 

Atchison,  TopeXa  and  Santa  Ti... 

Canada  Southern . 


Central  Pacidc . 

OnesapeaXe  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret.. 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ‘Id  pret... 


Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref.. 


Chicago.  Milwaukee  st  St.  Paul . 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.... 

Chicago.  Hock  Island  A  PaclQc . 

'Chicago,  Itock Island  A  Pacltlc... 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg . 


Clevelaud,  C.,  C.  A  ludlauapoUs.. 
Colorado  Coal . 


Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western. 
'Delaware,  Luck,  and  Westi 
Denver  A  Uto  Grande  _ 


E.  Teun.  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret. 


Green  Bay  A  Wluoua. 
Houston  A  Texas  .... 


Lake  Shore  . 


Louisville  A  Nashville. 
Mauhattan  con  . 


Memphis  auu  Charleston... 
Meiropolltan . . 


Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis. 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. 
Morris  and  Essex  . 


New  Vork  A  New  England  . . 
New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis. 
N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  prel. 


New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western . 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  pret.. 


Northern  Pacific  pref. 
Ohio  Central . 


Oregon  Hallway  A  Navigation 


Pacldc  Mall . 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville.... 


Keusselaer  and  Saratoga. 


Rochester  A 


St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret. 
St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 


St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret. 


Dnlted  States  Express. 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.... 
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•  Ex-dividend. 


Injurious  to  tbe  Public  Hoaltb. 

I  have  this  day  made  a  chemical  examination  of 
samples  of  baking  powder  purchased  by  me  in  tha 
open  market  and  marked  Cleveland’s  Superior 
Baking  Powder,  and  Royal  Baking  Powder.  ' 
Those  powders  contain : 

Cleveland’s. 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Royral. 


Cream  of  Tartar  ’  '*'  ' 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia 

Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

The  relative  amount  of  pure  Carbonic  Acid  Gas 
produced  by  10  grams  of  each  of  these  powders 
as  follows : 

Cleveland’s,  658  cubic  centimeters. 

Royal,  577  cubic  centimeters. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  regard  Cleveland’*] 
superior  to  the  Royal  because : 

I.  Cleveland’s  contains  only  pure  and 
tionable  materials,  while  the  Royal 
Ammonia,  a  drug  derived  from 
sources,  powerful  in  its  action  upon  th^ 

The  adulteration  of  baking  powder  with  .^- 
monia  is  in  my  opinion  an  injury  to  the  pulile 
health.  It  deserves  the  severest  condemnatUn, 
and  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  phf* 
sicians  and  boards  of  health  throughout  the 
country. 

II.  The  quantity  of  pure  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  yield¬ 
ed  by  Cleveland’s  is  greater  than  that  produced 
under  like  conditions  by  the  Royal. 
Cleveland’s  Baking  Powder  being  pure  and 

free  from  Ammonia,  Alum,  Terra  Alba,  or  /by 
adulteration  whatever,  and  having  groat  leavening 
power,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  as  worthy 
of  public  confidence  for  producing  light,  digestible, 
and  wholesome  bread. 

Boston,  M.ahs.,  Aug.  14,  1884. 

JAMES  F.  BABCOCK, 

Stats  Amsyer  and  Analytical  and  Ooasnlt- 
Ing  Chemist ;  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
In  Boston  University  and  RassschassUs 
College  of  Pharmacy. 
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